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THE SPOT WHENCE NAPOLEON FIRST SAW MOSCOW. 


. 


‘A. PLEASANT place is Moscow in the 
glory of the short-lived Russian sum- 
mer, and a very bonny picture does the 
nd old city make with the many-colored 
oo of its painted walls and countless 
church towers outspread beneath the brief, 
bright sunshine of dazzling July. Then is 
' the time for afternoon drives through the 
leafy avenues of the great park beyond the 
Pokrovskaya Barrier,—for picnics to the 
- er little villages that stud the soft, 
reamy, sunny uplands for miles around, — 
for long walks amid the cool, fragrant shad- 
ows of the silent forests, with no sign of life 
but the scurrying flizht of some bright-eyed 
squirrel, or some little round-faced mush- 
room-hunter, or, finally, for a tramp to the 
Vorabeiskiya Gori (Sparrow Hills) away to 
the southwest, and a long look from their 


summit over a which has no rival 
in the empire save Kief or Samarcand. 

It is true that this charming spot is not 
very easily reached. Moscow, like other 
greet Russian cities, appears to have more 
suburbs than it knows what to do with, and 
hangs down in into the country, like a torn 
skirt, long after it ought to have left off. 
Time after time, as some wide stretch of 
open ground extends itself before you, do 
you rashly congratulate youn on having 
reached the country at last; and as often 
does a straggling street of tumble-down 
wooden houses, or a huge soot-begrimed 
factory, or the high, white wall, and green 
cups and deep tunnel-like gateway of a 
suburban monastery, prove conclusively 
that you are not yet clear of the town. But 
at length the smooth sunny slopes of the 
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famous® hills begin to show themselves 
above the wide green plain through which 
wind the glittering curves of the Moskva. 
You. cross the stream in a broad-sterned, 
Dutch-looking ferry-boat, crowded from 
stern to stern with a motley throng of holi- 
day makers ; and, clambering up the farther 
ridge, find yourself amid a series of groups 
which a p4inter would love to copy. Sallow, 
eres mechanics, thirstily drinking in 
the fresh breeze, which is like the breath of 
life after the stifling atmosphere of their 
over-crowded workrooms; rosy children 
romping over the warm, smooth turf, or 
playing hide-and-seek among the bushes, 
and enjoying themselves as only children 
can; grave, dark-robed monks, from the 
great monastery below ; perty tradesmen, 
unpacking well-filled lunch baskets for the 
benefit of their expectant families; light- 
haird young officers, puffing paper cigarettes ; 
hulking “ meyiks ” (peasants) fast asleep in 
the ful glare of the sun, undisturbed by the 
clouds of flies that swarm over their broad 
flat faces; whispering lovers, too happy in 
each other’s presence to remember the 
weary toil that must recommence tomorrow, 
er the long years that must elapse before 
“it” can come to pass; and enthusiastic 
tourists, discovering with every glance 
through their restless telescopes some new 
wonder in a panorama that seems literally 
inexhaustible. 

In truth, the picture is one of which it is 
not easy to tire. To right and left, the 
sloping hills roll up in a long succession of 
moth green waves, edged here and there 
with the darker coloring of a matted thicket. 
Behind, the endless plains of Central Russia 
melt shadow-like into the golden haze of the 
horizon. In front, the clear, bright stream 
of thé little river dances and sparkles 
around the base of the richly wooded hill- 
side, through a broad sweet turf, dotted 
here and cee with a tiny log-hut; while 
beyond, the towering white ramparts and 
glittering spires of the great monasteries 
rise above the band of dark foliage that 
girds them round, and farther still, out- 
stretched for many a mile over the bound- 
less level, appear painted houses, and gold- 
en cupolas, and shining domes, and stately 


palaces, and all the barbaric splendor of | P 


migh Moscow, which, steeped in the 
cloudless brightness of the summer sun- 
shine, bursts upon the eye in a blaze of 
ory. 

wn all this peace and beauty, it would 
be hard for one, unversed in the history of 
the place, toconjure up any image of war; 
yet over this very spot, within the memory 
of living men, hovered the shadow of the 
Genet ril that Russia has ever known. 

I look around, the whole scene lives be- 
fore me again. Far along the ridge, one 


great wave of “ bayonet-crested blue ” rolls 
up against the sky in all the splendor of 
war; the iron features and long, gray mus. 
tache of the veteran grenadier alternatin 
with the smooth, round face of the beard- 
less conscript, whose bright eyes grow sud- 
denly dim, at the thought of some dark-hair- 
ed Jeanne or Lisette far away in native 
France, amid the sunny vineyards which he 
will never see more. In the foremost rank 
of the great host appears many a figure 
which now lives forever in history, — the 
low, square forehead and iron jaw of bull 


dog Ney, “the bravest of the brave ;” hard- 


featured Raff, and grim Daru; stern old 

Nonsouty, with the scar of the Prussian sa- 
bre across his swarthy cheek ; the sleek, ti- 

er-like beauty of Murat, all plumes and em- 

roidery ; and midmost of all, a little, sallow, 
corpulent man in a cocked hat and gra 
surtout, who, taking a huge pinch of onl, 
Says rejoicingly, — 

“ Behold the po city!” and then mut- 
ters in a tone of ominous significance, “ It 
was time!” 

It was time, indeed; or rather it was al- 
ready too late. Yet two days, and this glo- 
rious scene was to be one chaos of lapping 
flames and rolling smoke; yet another 
month, and he and his host were to be 
thrust forth from the ruins of their desired 
haven, to wander over the face of the earth, 
goaded by the slow torture of frost, and the 
grinding misery of hunger, and the fell pur- 
suit of the crueller Cossack, for many a wea- 
ry day and night. 

At this moment a voice at my elbow mut- 
ters the words of the old Russian camp 
song, — 

“ Barklai de Tolli i Kutoozoff 

F’ dvaynddtzatom godoo morozili Frantzoozoff.” 

[Barclay de Tolly and Kutoozoff froze the 
French in the year 1812.] 

I look around with a start. Beside me 
stands an aged man, stooping, wrinkled, 
white-haired, but with a nameless something 
in his look and bearing, which tells me at 
once that he has been a soldier in his time. 

“Were you in that business, uncle?” * 
ask I. 

“ Ay, that I was!” answers the veteran 
roudly. “I got that” (showing a deep 
dent in the bone of his forehead) “ when the 
French cuirassiers charged into the Great 
Redoubt at Borodino. That was a bitter 
day for us all, when we had to leave ‘ Moth- 
er Moscow’ to the foreign unbelievers ; but 
we knew that their time was short !” 

“ Were you never afraid, then, of their get- 
ting the best of it?” 

“ Never!” says the old warrior, with the 


* A common form of address among the Russian peas 
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light of a stern triumph in his deep, gray 

e. “When a mortal man uplifts himself 
as ‘ Tsar Napoleoon’ did, no good can come 
of it. He beat our army, though he had 
hard work to do it; but he could n't beat 
God's army, — the frost, and the famine, and 
the storm! It was sore work for us tramp- 
ing, barefoot, through the knee-deep snow 
for miles and miles, with our clothes all in 

s, and nothing to eat but half-frozen 
horse-flesh ; but we knew it was for the sake 
of God and holy Russia, and that strength- 
ened our hearts to bear up to the end!” 

As he speaks, the bowed figure seems to 
dilate, the worn old face to shine with an in- 
ward glow. I see before me the living em- 
bodiment of that eee loyal devotion 
and religious fervor which has always been 


the mainstay of Russia’s strength ; a feeling 

which arms in her defense all the deepest 

and strongest impulses of man’s nature, the 

pure zeal of the'patriot, the fierce enegy of 

the fanatic, the loyalty of the subject to his 

ey , the reverence of the Christian for 
is God, 

As | turn to depart, the wild music of a 
native war-song, chanted by a group of 
peasants beside me, seems to echo my - 
thoughts : — 

“‘ Then fear not swords that brightly shine, 
Nor towers that grimly frown; 


For God shall before our line, 
And our foemen down. 


“ Nor steal nor fire nor mountain snow 
Our onward way shall bar 
When to the fleld of fight we 
For God and for the Czar, 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 


HE past few has made Persia 

quite a prominent nation, for events 
have crowded thick and fast upon her and 
her ruler. The intrigues of the Russians 
and English, to secure the influence of the 
Shah, has been attended with much hard 
feeling, and some diplomatic display of tart- 
ness, such as has been witnessed at no other 
court except that of Constantinople. Mone 
has been spent in profusion ; bribing off- 
cials, favorites of the harem, and every one 
who could be induced to take a hand in the 
lots that thickened and multiplied at Te- 
eran. 

Sometimes the English would be in the 
ascendant, and then the minister of Great 
Britain would write home that he had 
stamped out the cowardly and detestable 
plots of the barbarous Russians, and that 
that power had lost all hope of ever again 
attaining the ear of the Shah, for the latter 
loved ghe English, and their gentle, quiet 
way of doing business. In fact the Shah 
was so much in favor of Great Britain, that 
he wished he had more of that nation’s peo- 
ple around him at all times, and two or 
three maidens, of rare beauty, would not be 
objectionable. English influence was u 
permost, and would remain so for years. In 
the mean time send on alittle more money 
for the queen of the harem, or some other 
lady, who wanted a new jewel or shawl of 
great value. 

Well, the day after this interesting letter 


left Teheran, the Russian minister would 
write to St. Petersburg, — 


“Glory to God and the Czar! The Eng- 
lish have at last got to the end of their rope, 
as I supposed they would. The Shah is a 
great and good monarch, like our own em- 
peror, but he can’t stand everything, and 
when these brutal Englishmen think that he 
can be bullied and frightened, they find that 
they have got the wrong piece of pork by 
the ear. Now Persia looks to Russia for 
protection from the threats and complaints 
of these beef-eating, red-faced, rum-drinking 
ruffians, who have expended many thousands 
of dollars in bribing an old woman who nev- 
er had any influence, and never will have. 
It is laughable to see the way the English 
are treated in this country. They are open- 
ly insulted, and do not know it, as they can- 
not speak the language. The Shah says 
that there are but two nations on the face 
of the earth,— Russia and Persia; and but 
two great men, — the emperor and himself. 
We are now assured of the entire friend- 
ship of Persia. Move a corps of the army 
a little nearer the frontier, and send me 
some more money, and an order or two for 
the advisers of the ladies of the harem.” . 


Such letters were sent every week to the 


two great powers, and the Shah and the of- 
ficers and ladies took all the money they 
could get, and lied to every one, and de- 
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ceived all who had the honor of an audi- 
ence. Times have not changed. The same 
thing is now repeated day after day, and 
there is the same old struggle for suprema- 
cy in the councils of the Shah. The reason 
is, Persia is situated on the main turnpike 
for India. He who commands Persia, com- 
mands India, and let the former slip into the 
hands of Russia, and then, Mr. i Bull, 
you may as well pack your trunks, and be 
prepared to start for the tight little island 


home, and remain there the balance of your 
days. Your lease of life has expired, and 
there will be no more renewals for the role 
of friendship, for you have no friends in 
Europe. 

You left France in the lurch, when she 
needed a friend, very much, to save her ter- 
ritory and her treasure. You were rather 
giad of her misfortunes than otherwise. 

russia hates you, Austria don’t like you, 
and the Russians detest you, and would re- 
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* joice if they could but clear their path of the 

ersians, and then march, without a foe in 
their rear, to India; and when the Russians 
do set their forces in motion, in real ear- 
nest, in the direction of the great East, they 
will take no backward step. They have on- 
ly been skirmishing as yet, and do not mean 


anything serious. The time has not arrived 
for a real conflict. The whole world will 
hear of the din at arms when the fight be- 
gins. Things are working in the East, but 
the fruit is not yet ripe. 
Persia is a very interesting country to vis- 
it, but you must not expect to see beautiful 


women at every corner, for you won't 
They are kept ‘secluded in their private 
apartments, and if you should strive to catch 
a glimpse of the dark-eyed houris you 
would be certain to lose your life, and that 
is of more value than a dozen harems, all 
filled with women. So, if you go there, let 
your curiosity remain ungratified, and attend 
to your legitimate business, if you have any. 
If not, be sociable with the men, and don't 
ask after the health of their wives. They 
won't thank you for your politeness. 

The interior of Persia varies in its aspect 
from stern desolation to luxuriant beauty; 
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but sterile features so far preponderate as 
to be characteristic of the surface. The 
maritime region is low, flat, and arid, sub- 
ject to excessive heat, where the date-palm is 
almost the only sign of vegetable life, and 
cultivation is limited to the neighborhood of 
a few springs. Centrally and easterly, em- 
bracing the vast proportion of the area, the 
country consists of an enormous highland 
or plateau, ranging from three to four 
thousand feet in its mean elevation, baked 


with. Northward, the lofty chain of Elburz 
hems in the plateau; and from thence to 
the Caspian a narrow lowland tract extends 
of a totally different character. Here an 
exuberant vegetation appears, fostered by 
the combined influence of humidity and 
heat. Westward, the table-land is also 
walled by high ranges, the Zagros Moun- 
tains of the ancients, from which streams 
and rivers descend into the adjoining valleys 
_ and plains, where a prodigal display is made 
of the riches of vegetative nature. The 
Elburz chain culminates in the Peak of 
Demavend. This is the higest point of the 


by a burning sun in summer, and swept by 
piercing winds in winter. It comprises 
deserts of sand, gravel, and clay, covered 
with salt and nitre, doomed to everlasting 


exhibiting masses of bare rock, an 

tervening valleys, streamless, treeless, and 
uninhabited, league after league, where an 
encounter with a single caravan in the 
course of a day’s journey is as much evi- 
dence of human life as is ordinarily met 


country, the summit of which is described 
by the national epic poet, Firdousi, as “ far 
from the abode of man, and near to heaven.” 
It rises capped with eternal snow to the 
height of 21,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The mountain is a conspicuous object 
from Teheran, and a noted landmark to sea- 
men on the Caspian, the subject of many 
a wild legend. High up amid rocks and 
snow, as the worshipers of fire believe, 
dwells Zoh&k, the most wicked of kings, 
surrounded by a court of magicians and 
sorcerers. From the top, says tradition, 


the arrow was shot with such miraculous 


barrenness; with landscapes in other tam 
in- 
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prowess as to reach the banks of the Oxus, 
‘which caused the whole of the intervening 
country to be ceded to Persia, and led the 
followers of Zoroaster to institute the annual 
“ Festival of the Arrow,” in commemoration 
the event. 
water is the dis- 
vantage of the country. e hydrograph 
dabrices a number of streams, like the falls 
of Bunda-a-Mer, with short courses gener- 
ally, which discharge into the Caspian, and 
some important tributaries flowing to the 
Tigris and the Shat-el-Arab. But tracts of 
immense extent are either entirely water- 
less, or are only supplied with salt-lakes, 
while a large proportion of the running 
streams are not perennial in their flow, but 
dry up during the heat of summer. Hence 
dof a stream,” rood-khaneh, is the 
common phrase for a river in Persia, an 


Idin; ts, among which the perennial 
the milky juice of the root the gum-resin 
called after it is obtained, and forms an im- 
portant article of commerce. The wild ani- 
mals include the lion, panther, bear, hyena, 
jackal, wolf, wild boar, and wild ass, with 
various kinds of antelopes, and other game, 
which sportsmen pursue with hawk and 
hound. Among the domesticated stock, 
several breeds of horses are highly valuable, 
some for their beauty, othersefor their speed 
and power of endurance. Thoroughbred 
Arab steeds are distinguished as of ‘pure 
veins,’ regee Pak, and receive as much at- 
tention to preserve the original blood as 
could be shown in the first race-stud in 
America. The Persians are admirable 
horsemen, and will despise the foreigner un- 
— to ride well more than for any other 

ling. 

There is considerable mineral wealth in 
the country, but very little developed. Be- 
sides the useful metals, it comprises cele- 


idiom which has probably arisen from the 
fact stated. Forests are therefore only 
prominent in the humid lowland tract, be- 
tween Elburz and the Caspian. where the 
oak, beech, elm, walnut, cyprus, and box are 
found, while the mulberry, sugar-cane, and 
vine are cultivated. More sparingly, timber- 
trees clothe the slopes of the western 
mountains, and adorn the irrigated plains 
and valleys at their base. But in this last 
region, every species of fruit-tree known to 
Europeans grows in wild luxuriance ; roses 
of many varieties occur in profusion, from 
which the well-known otto of roses is pre- 
pared; and the loveliest flowers, tulips, ane- 
mones, hyacinths, ranunculuses, pinks, jas- 
mines, and violets flourish untented by the 
wayside and in the fields. In the dry dis- 
tricts the vegetation consists principally of 
the date, the camel’s thorn, saline and gum- 


brated mines of turquoise, a beautiful sky- 
blue gem, of very rare occurrence else- 
where. 

There are many wonderful things and 
strange, interesting places in Persia. The 
city of Teheran is the capital, and there the 
Shah resides when disposed for city life. 
Near Teheran is the wonderful tower of 
Yezed, an object of os interest, and used 
at one time as a look-out. It is many hun- 
dred years old, and built by a ruler whose 
name is now unknown, The “city of the 
Persians,” as Persepolis is called, a mass of 
magnificent ruins, is situated on the Sw 
cious plain of Merdurhl, and surrounded by 
high mountains. 

Alexander the Great is reported to have 
destroyed the city after he had conquered 
and overrun Persia, but this statement has 
been doubted. 

Bushire, a city on the Persian Gulf, has 
about ten thousand inhabitants, is an un- 
healthy place, hot, dry, and uncomfortable. 
The streets are narrow and exceedingly 
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filthy, and other person is troubled 
with disease of the eyes. The city is the 

at commercial emporium of Persia, and 
its merchants carry on an extensive trade 
with China and the East Indies. It also 
supplies all Persia with goods. We present 
excellent engravings of all the places we 
have named, so that our readers can the 
more readily comprehend the appearance of 
the country. 

On the route from Ispahan to Teheran 
the traveler passes through a series of 
stony ravines, so geen desolate and fright- 
fully savage as to be called the Vailey of the 
Angel of Death, traditionally said to be one 
of the resting-places upon earth of the dread 
minister, where ghouls attend upon him, 
whose voices are heard in the howl and 
sighing of the wind. But the western por- 
tion of the province, traversed by the ros 
Mountains, is rife with scenes of luxuriant 
beauty in the glens, watered by 
streams from the highlands, which unite to 
form rivers in the plains, and render them 
spontaneously fruitful. Of these streams, 
the Holvan, which a | reaches the Tigris, 
is a lovely example. It flows through the 
dell of Rijab, which contributes copious riv- 
ulets to its current. The dell, extending 
through a distance of nearly eight miles, 
has a medium width of not more than a hun- 
dred yards, and is shut in on both sides by 
a wall of tremendous gig ops Yet from 
one end to the other it is filled with gardens 
and orchards, through which the stream 
rushes impetuously, until it emerges into the 
plain below. The dell takes its name from 
that of a little .~ 4 in it, occupying a 
nook, where the defile widens into some- 
thing like adale. The peaches and figs, 
which are the produce of its gardens, are 
celebrated throughout Persia. Their ex- 
cellence has given rise to a proverbial say- 
ing, “The figs of Holvan are not to be 
equaled in the whole world.” 

Ispahan, once a splended metroplis, is 
Situated in the southern part of the prov- 
ince, two hundred and twenty-six miles 
from Teheran. It stands on a fertile and 
beautiful plain, watered by the Zenderud, a 
broad river crossed by three noble bridges, 
the banks of which.are lined with groves, 
avenues, gardens, and spreading orchards, 
which intermingle with the buildings, and 
render the distant view of the place ex- 
tremely delightful. The city is, however, a 
wreck, presenting on almost every hand the 
melancholy spectacle of deserted palaces, 
ruined houses, tenantless streets, and neg- 
lected parterres ; yet still exhibiting scenes 
of animation along with the evidence of de- 
Cay. The most noteworthy building is a 

ace, called the Chehel Sitton, or “ Forty 
Columns.” The pillars are inlaid with mir- 
rors, and the walls and roof are profusely 


decorated with glass and gilding. In the 
days of its prosperity, under Shah Abbas I., 
the walls had a circuit of twenty-four miles, 
and the population was so great as to be 
roverbially accounted “half the world.” 
t no doubt considerably exceeded half a 
million ; and ve is still the largest city 
of Persia, and of Western Asia, containing 
upwards of 180,000 inhabitants. Manufac- 
tures are extensively conducted of woven 
fabrics, rich gold brocades, calicoes, 
chintzes, and other cotton goods, from the 
cotton raised in the neighborhood, with fire- 
arms, sword-blades, glass, and earthenware. 
Stone and seal cutters are famed for their 
workmanship. Many bazaars are crowded 
with all kinds of goods, and daily thronged 
with merchants. 

On the whole, we can’t commend the 
Persians for their honesty or truthfulness, © 
and now our English friends have another 
grievance — them. They say that the 
capture of Turkoman women by the Per- 
sians governors is one of the great crimes 
of Persian rule in the districts east of the 
Caspian Sea. An order, says Maj. Butler, 
of the British army, is sent to one or more 
of the governors of those districts to the 
effect that no presents have been forwarded 
to the Shah by them of late, and if they do 
not immediately despatch substantial gifts 
another governor will be found to replace 
them. The distracted governor, who has 
alreadly robbed his own people until they 
have nothing left to take, wistfully turns his 
eyes and thoughts to his rich neighbors — 
the Turkomans. Forthwith he organizes 
an expedition, and sends forth spies to as- 
certain at what point are encamped the great- 
est number of Turkoman women and horses 
and the smallest number of men. This be- 
ing ascertained, he starts at the dead of 
night, accompanied by his murdering rob- 
bers, and swoops down upon his unfortunate 
victims. Those Turkomans who are able 
to fight, or likely to give any future trouble, 
are ruthlessly, murdered, and the old men, 
the boys, wives, daughters and sisters are 
bound hand and foot and brought back into 
Persian territory. ‘ 

Then commences a scene disgraceful 
alike to humanity and morality. The old 
women and infants are separated from the 
young and beautiful (and —_ of the Turko- 
man women are very beautiful); every point 
of the latter is looked into and discussed 
by the men told off for this purpose, just as 
the intended purchaser of a horse trots out 
the animal to examine him. Those possess- 
ing the best points are sent off to the Shah 
and other great men at Teheran. Those 
with some fault or other are kept by the 
overnor himself, and distributed among his 
Sevorines, high and low, his servants being 
always generously treated in the distribution 
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of the human spoil. The horses and other 
stolen property are likewise disposed of. 
But what becomes of the old women and 
littleones? These are locked up until some 
Turkoman relation can buy their release for 
one hundred dollars each ; and if this happy 
arrangement cannot be effected, they pro- 
bably die of starvation. Many startling in- 
stances of the above, which have lately taken 
place, could be mentioned. There is a 

season for these expeditions, com- 


son, or other exigencies of their condition. 
These two divisions of the people differ 
further on religious grounds, while both ad- 
here to the creed of Islam. The stationa 

inhabitants are Mohammedans of the Shia 

sect, who reject the authority of the first 
three califs, Abubekr, Omar, and Osman; 
stigmatize them as usurpers, and begin the 
true ecclesiastical succession wit the 
fourth, Ali, who, they consider, ought to 
have been immediately chosen to follow the 
Prophet, as the commander of the faithful. 
But the wandering tribes are generally 


mencing about A and end about 
October. ing 


And now one last word regarding Persia. 
It is is supposed to contain a population of 
at least 10,000,000, consisting of two great 
classes, the one fixed, the other erratic. 
The fixed class reside in cities, towns, and 
villages; and are conceived to amount to 
7,500,000 of the whole. The erratic class 
change their locality according to the sea- 


Mohammedans of the Sunni community, 
which embrace the Turks and Arabs, whe 
recognize what the others repudiate. 

The erratic class includes various nation- 
alities, as Kurds, Arabs, Turkomans, 
Uzbeks, and Afghans ; but they are all com- 
prehended under the general name of Ill 

ats, signifying “families” or “tribes. 

owever various their origin, they agree in 
being pastoral, martial, and more or 
predatory, constituting the strength of the 
government when friendly, but its plague 
aud terror if hostile. 


| 
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BY ELLIS 


CHAPTER VI. 


N hour afterward, when she comes up 
A from the ball-room, Lady Ethel finds 
Cecil, lying huddled up on the bed, a heap 
of crushed gauze and silk, a tangled mass of 
soft brown hair, little trembling hands cov- 
ering a flushed, tear-stained face, and a slen- 
der, prostrate form shaken by the great chok- 
ing sobs which burst from her now and 


in. 
hady Ethel closes the door after her, and, 
coming to the bedside, takes Cecil in her 
arms and draws the pretty head on to her 
bosom, smoothing the ruffled hair with her 
' gentle hand, but saying nothing until the 
eavy sobs subside and Cecil is resting 
against her, comparatively calm, only a long 
sobbing sigh every now and then attesting 
the strength of her recent agitation. 

She is very white and exhausted too; and 
Lady Ethel can see, from the extreme pallor 
and the languor of every movement, what a 
violent storm has passed over the slender 
frame, and her heart aches for Cecil now, 
although she has had a glimpse of Alan’s 
face, pale, proud, and melancholy, in the ball- 
room, which had roused a momentary anger 
in her mind against Miss Somerset. 

“Have you not acted a little hastily, Ce- 
ae she says softly. “It is not too late, 

ar. 


The only answer is a shake of the bent 
head. Lady Ethel continues, — 

“He is very unhappy, Cecil.” . 

Cecil shudders and presses her face down 
against Lady Ethel’s bosom. 

“Cannot you reconsider the decision, my 
child? Is your mind quite made up?” 

“Yes,” says Cecil suddenly and firmly; 
and with a little exclamation of pain Lady 
Ethel puts her back upon the pillows. 

“I am sorry, Cecil. You were happy to 
win such a heart as Alan’s. Listen,” she 
_ on in a. moment, putting her cool white 

and on Cecil’s burning, throbbing forehead, 
“and I will tell you a little bit of my life; 
my experience may be useful to you, Cecil.” 

She pauses a moment, then goes on soft- | 


“I was two years younger than you are, 
Cecil, when I first met George Belmont, — 
ten long ago, — and, when he told me 
that he loved me above all other women, I, 
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—_—- I loved him, —and coquetted with 
his affection. Twice he asked me to be his 
wife; but I put him off with laughing ex- 
cuses, playing with him as if an honest, true- 
hearted man’s love were an every-day gift. 
He left me; and, when I realized that I had 
lost him, I realized too that I loved him even 
as he loved me, and that my life without him 
was a blank. Atfirst I tried to laugh it off; 
but my misery was too great to be set aside, 
and I yearned for his love with a longin 
which ate into my heart’s core and affect 
my health. I cannot tell you, although I 
can never forget, the misery of that time, 
Cecil. For a while I struggled against my 
love; for a whole year I fought desperately 
against it; then I succumbed. My love was 
stronger than my pride, and | wrote to 
George.” 

Ethel pauses, her face growing very pale 
at the remembrance; and Cecil, drawing 
down her hand softly, presses it to her lips. 

“Yes, I wrote to him,” Ethel goes on. 
“TI told him that I was sorry, and I pray- 
ed him to forgive me, and take me to his 
heart again. After the letter went, 1 was 
still more wretched ; I did not know how it 
would be received, and I was afraid he 
would despise me. I had written on Tues- 
day, and on Wednesday evening he came to 
Elm Court. I was alone, — for the earl had 
gone to dine at the castle,— and when I 

eard the carriage I knew that George had 
come to me. He came up to the drawing- 
room unannounced, and | had sprung up to 
throw myself into his arms and sob out all 
my penitence on his breast; but one glance 
at his face transfixed me with terror. That 
he loved me 1 could see; his love was as 
deep and strong as ever; but, O Cecil, it 
was the eve of his wedding-day !” 

A little exclamation of pain broke from 
Cecil. 

“Stung by my refusals, miserable, almost 
reckless from my wicked folly, he had be- 
trothed himself to a young lady whose affec- 
tion for him touched and soothed his mis- 
ery; and when we had taken leave of each 
oeher forever, — he, in his noble generosity, 
forgiving me the wretchedness I had caused, 
_ he went back to London. The next day 


they were married. What do you think of 
the burden | had laid upon my own shoul- 
ders, little Cecil? Was it heavy, think you? 


like a foolish child, laughed at his love, — 


For months after I was ill,” Lady Ethel re- 
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sumes in a moment. « My dear father took 
me abroad, and bore with me, oh, so patient- 
ly ; no mother could have been more patient 
and gentle! After a time I grew strong 
again; and sometimes in society — as rare- 
ly as possible—I met George and his 
young wife. That he made her very happy 
no one who saw her could doubt; but, when 
I saw the gravity of the face I had known 
so bright, and heard people say how grave 
and reserved he had become, do you think 
my heart did not reproach me for my girlish 
insanity? Two years ago, Cecil, Elfrida 
Belmont died ; she had been delicate always, 
and the doctor said that her husband’s care 
and tenderness had prolonged her life be- 
yond all hope ; and then George came to me, 
and you know the rest, Cecil.’ 

ee are happy now,” Cecil whispers 
soitly, 

thank Heaven!” Ethel 
answers. “ But,.even now, a shade will 
come when I think of what I made George 
suffer, and what I endured myself. I al- 
most wrecked our lives forever, Cecil ; and 
had George been less noble or less true, | 
should have done so.” ‘ 

There is a long silence; then Ethel stoops 
over the little face on the pillows, from 
which the flush has died out, and which 
looks very pale and sad now. 

“ Does my story carry any lesson for you, 
my child?” she asks softly. 

But Cecil only shakes her head wearily. 

“No,” she answers bitterly. “There is 
not one point in common, Lady Ethel. 
Thank you for telling me. I know you 
want to make us happy, but indeed — indeed 
what you wish would oat do so.” 

Lady Ethel rises with a sigh. 

“Then I will tease you no longer,” she 
a. gently. “Shall I send Victorine to 
help you undress, or can you manage? 
Yes? Very well, then. Good-night, my 
child, and try to sleep.” 

She moves away softly, the rich velvet 
draperies trailing after her; and when the 
door has closed behind her, Cecil sinks back 
upon the pillows, sobbing bitterly. The 
dawn of the second morning of the year 
breaks in the eastern sky, and the sun rises 
slowly, and the hours slip by ; and still Cecil 
lies there in her crushed ball-dress, with the 
stephanotis, faded nov, still in her soft 
brown hair, weeping —even as Ethel Power 
wept ten years ago —for the love she has 
cast from her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


O'% the morning after New Year’s Day 
Robert Somerset and his sister return- 
ed to the Nest, Cecil much paler and quiet- 
er than her wont, Bob vexed and disappoint- 


ed beyond measure, for Lord Trevanion had 
told him in a few words that his sister had re- 
jected him, and Bob could see that his lord- 
ship felt the rejection deeply; but he had 
proimsed not to blame Cecil, and therefore 
did not touch on the subject toher. The girl 
seemed languid and ‘depressed; the sweet 
laughter which had brightened the house, 
the clear voice mingling with Hal’s and 
Geordie’s, or sin ing ay chansonnettes as 
she worked or about the 
house, was never heard now; and the boys 
told her laughingly that she was getting dull 
and heavy, and was not half such a nice sis- 
ter as before she had gone to the castle ball ; 
and Hal asserted gayly that the long-tailed, 
white dress had something to do with it. 

“ I say, Cis,” Geordie cried one day, run- 
ning into the room where Cecil was sitting 
before the fire, book in hand, but with hér 
thoughts wandering far away, “ we are go- 
ing down to the lake to skate; there are no 
end of people there now,—the Weavers 
and all the castle folk, andthe doctor. Will 
you come? Do!” 

“No; | am tired,” Cecil answers languid- 
ly. “Be careful, boys,— promise me,” she 
added. “I am almost afraid to let you go 
there without Bob.” 

“Pooh!” Geordie answered contemptu- 
ously, “ What nonsense, Cis! We could 
n’t get into trouble if we tried. Surely Pe 
can trust Hal to me?” he added grandilo- 
quently. 

“ Listen to him!” Hal cried, laughing. 
“As if I were not the wise one of the two! 
But, Cis, do come ; you can’t be tired unless 
it be of doing nothing !” 

“ ] don’t care to go, dear,” Cecil answer- 
ed, pretending to be greatly interested in 
her book. 

And the boys then went off, Hal saying 
openly that Cecil was not half so jolly now 
as she had been in the poky London lodg- 
ings. 

Cecil heard the words, and smiled a little 
bitterly ; then, when the boys were gone and 
the house was quiet, she threw herself back 
in her chair, and cried bitterly,— tears which 
she was too weak to check, and which made 
her eyes burn and her cheeks hot without 
easing the pain at her heart. 

How long the morning seemed! A dozen 
times Cecil looked at her watch to see if it 
were time for Bob to return to luncheon. 
She threw aside her book impatiently, tried 
to work, and then, sitting down to the piano, 
essayed to Pit: But her fingers mechani- 
cally strayed into a favorite melody of Lord 
Trevanion’s, a romance sans paroles of 
Shubert’s; and the tears rose in her eyes 
again and rolled down her cheeks. 7 

She was aroused by the sound of voices 
in the little hall, and started up in alarm as 
she recognized Doctor Aplin’s; then the 
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door of the room, where she sat, was pushed 
open suddenly, and Hal rushed in, dripping 
wet, and flung his arms round his sister. 

“What is it? What has happened?” Ce- 
cil said faintly, hardly able to support her- 
self in the terrible fear which overcame her. 

“OQ Cis,—Lord Trevanion— he saved 
me! But he is hurt. They are bringing 
him here. He is dreadfully hurt, I think.” 

“Nonsense, Hal! you are frightening 

r sister needlessly,” said a voice which, 
though weak and faint, Cecil recognized at 
once. 

And Lord Trevaniop entered the room 
with a rather slow step, and sat down, heavi- 
ly, on the first seat, while Dottor Aplin and 

b followed, the former greeting Cecil with 
professional coolness, Bob looking pale and 
anxious. 

Cecil glanced from one to the other, grow- 
ing pale as death, with little parched lips 
which could not frame the words she tried 
to utter. 

Lord Trevanion hastened to re-assure her. 

“Nothing worse has happened, Miss 
Somerset, than this. Hal and I have both 

» hada ducking ; an impromptu cold bath is not 
a pleasant thing in this weather. We came 
to report ourselves in order to save you 
alarm ; and now, with your permission, we 
are going to get on dry garments. I assure 
you there is no necessity for alarm. Hal is 
perfectly safe,” he added faintly. “Bob, 

ou must give me your arm up-stairs, old 
ellow.” 

He attempted to rise as he spoke, but 
sank back heavily, with closed eyes, and 
such pallid lips, that Cecil sprang forward 
and bent over him in terror. 

“Some brandy, Somerset,” said Doctor 
Aplin. quickly. “Hal go and change your 
clothes immediately. Miss Somerset, will 

u order a bed to be prepared for Lord 

revanion ? or, if you are not afraid to take 
my place here for a moment, I will give my 
own directions to Hannah.” 

Doctor Aplin was supporting the young 
nobleman’s head on his arm, an verano 
the pale lips with brandy. Bob had hurrie 
Hal away; so that, when the doctor went to 

ive his orders to Hannah, Ceciland Lord 
revanion were alone. 

“TI am sorry to give you so much trouble,” 
he said faintly, opening his —— and recog- 
nizing the fair young face bending over him; 
“but the doctor insisted on my walkin 
home when | was thoroughly exhausted al- 


“Are you suffering much?” she asked 
brokenly. 

“Not much, —m 
answered feebly. 


arm aches a little,” he 
on’t cry, you foolish 
child,” he added with a faint smile, as his 
eyes closed again and his head fell back. 

* When Doctor Aplin returned, Lord Tre- 


a 


vanion roused himself, and, pooh-poohi 
the idea of being carried up-stairs, mana, | 
to make the ascent with the aid of the doc- 
tor’s arm; and then Cecil, trembling still, 
and very pale, went to see apout her brother, 
whom she found, laughing’ and rosy, pro- 
testing against old Hannah’s coddling, hot 
blankets, and brandy-and-water. 

“It’s such nonsense, Cis, when I am all 
right,” he said. “ How is Lord Trevanion ? 
Doctor Aplin is afraid his arm is broken, 
but I hope not. O Cis,” — and as his sister 
sat down beside him on the bed, he clasped 
his arms affectionately around her,— he 
saved my life; only for him I should not be 
here now!” 

“Tell me about it,” Cecil said, drawing 
the boy to her with a close, convulsive em- 
brace. 

“TI was skating, you know,” said Hal, 
“and in one place the ice was thin, and it 

ve way. I went in,—O Cis, it was terri- 

le! I thought I should never see you or 
Bob again, and I felt so miserable. Thea I 
heard Lord Trevanion call out, ‘Keep u 
for one minute, Hal!’ and the next thing 
knew was that he had plunged in after me, 
and was holding me up until they could get 
a rope for us. It was in the plunge that he 
hurt his arm; and only think what he must 
have suffered if it is broken. Is he not 
splendidly brave and good, Cis?” 

Cecil burst into tears, leaning her head on 
the boy’s shoulder, and Hal soothed her 
— holding her tight until Bob came 
in; and, in answer to Hal’s eager questions, 
he said that the broken arm was set, and 
Lord Trevanion more comfortable. 

“ And now, Cis, I want you to come down 
and see about luncheon,” he said to his sis- 
ter. “Doctor Aplin is down-stairs, you 
know. He wants to have a peep at Hal to 
see that he is all right; and he must have 
some luncheon before he goes home.” 

Doctor Aplin found Hal none the worse 
for his immersion, and brought down a mes- 
sage to his sister that he was awfully hun- 
gry and a request fora tremendous luncheon. 

“I am afraid this has upset you terribly,” 
he said, taking Cecil’s hand with profession- 
al coolness. “ You must keep quiet this af- 
ternoon: I cannot have two patients on my 
hands, you know.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“HAVE you anything particular to do 
tonight, Cis ?” 
“ No, dear; why?” 
“ Because old Martin has been here. His 
daughter is very bad, and she wanted ‘to 
know if you would sit up with her. She 


prefers you, it seems.” : 
“ Did you say I would go, Bob?” 
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Ves.” 

“ That was right. Of course I will go.” 

“ Are you up to it, Cis?” 

“ More than up to it,” is the answer; and 
with a little smiling nod Cecil looks across 
the breakfast-table at her brother. 

Almost a year has passed since Lord Tre- 
vanion went abroad, and it has made but 
few changes in the parish or at the Nest. 
Mr. Weaver, his wife and daughters, are 
still at the Rectory, although it is rumored 
that Miss Weaver is shortly to remove to 
another parish, where she is to reign as 
“ Vicaress.” 

Doctor Aplin still physics his patients and 
sees after their temporal welfare, as Mr. 
Weaver does after their spiritual ; but he 
has not yet given his pretty house a mis- 
tress, notwithstanding one or two reports 
current last summer that he was trying to 
entice Bob Somerset’s ‘bird from her home- 
nest. Jem Carter and his wife are settled 
at Settle Farm, which is in a me flourish- 
ing condition now; and Josiah Fornan is 
going to the dogs altogether, people say, 
sinking deeper and deeper into the slough 
of intemperance and vice. 

At the Nest life has gone on evenly 
enough,— very quietly, except when the 
boys come home at Easter and Midsummer 
to brighten it up with their ringing voices 
and laughter; too quietly, Mrs. Bridge the 
housekeeper at the Castle thinks, as she 
notices Miss Somerset’s drooping looks and 
misses the bright smile and sweet laughing 
eyes which charmed her when they first 
‘came to Trevanion. 

Lady Ethel thinks that Trevanion does 
not agree with Cecil, and often tries to coax 
her into a long visit to her, or to induce her 
to go and travel with her and her husband ; 
but Cecil says she is happiest at home, and 
the only change she has had in these lon 
months is a visit from Amy Hunt, whic 
brightened up both her and Bob wonder- 
fully, and before Amy went away she had 
promised to return to the Nest again some 
day “ for good and aye.” 

a long talk had had with Bob 
about his sister, for she — even more than 
Bob himself — saw the great change a few 
months had made inher. She was perfectly 
cheerful and bright as usual, to all outward 
seeming ; but her laugh had lost the ring of 
true metal, and there was an expression of 
deep sadness in her eyes which had become 
habitual to them now. 

“If she loved him, why did she let him 
go?” Amy would say, shaking her head 
sadly at the end of every conference. “ And 
yet sometimes, when I wake up at night, I 
can hear her crying softly to herself as if 
her heart were breaking.” 

Whatever Cecil’s trouble, she keeps it to 
herself and makes no moan; she only 


seems more feverishly eager for work of all 
kinds, and plupges heart and mind into 
parish business; so that Mr. Weaver says 
smilingly that he thinks he might dismiss 
one of his curates. 

** Are there any letters, Cecil? ” Bob asks 
when his sister hands him his coffee. 

“Yes, two,” Cecil says, smiling signifi- 
cantly as she hands her brother two letters, 
one of which bears a scarlet “Amy” ona 
ne y und. “And this note from 
y Dorothy came this morning.” 

Bob takes it rather eagerly and opens'it, 
even before Amy's letter, reading with a_ 
great deal of attention, and glancing at Cecil 
occasionally*as he does so. But she is 
absorbed in a long letter from the school- 
boys, and does not heed him; and he slips 
the note into his pocket-book with an air of 
relief when he has completed its perusal, 
and turns his attention to Miss Hunt's 
epistle. 

“TI shall not be home to luncheon, Cis,” 
he says when breakfast is over; “ but I will 
be back to dinner, and I will drive you 
down to Martin’s after. It is too far for 
you to walk.” 

“Very well,” Cecil says indifferently 
enough, as he kisses her and goes off for 
his daily perambulation over the estate, and 
Cecil settles down to her usual employ- 
ments. 

As she sits over the fire with her work — 
she is stitching some flannel petticoats for 
some of her poor people —one can seea 
great change in her in the last ten months. 
The fair young face is a girl’s face no 
longer; itis the face of a woman who has 
suffered, but who has conquered that suff- 
ering, and won peace through pain. But, 
though the face is older, it has lost none of 
that childish innocence and simplicity which 
distinguished it in the past, and which gave 
its own peculiar charm. The eyes are sad, 
unutterably sad; and when she is alone the 
sweet ae have a very pathetic droop, while 
now and then she rests her head back on, 
the cushions of her chair ever so wearily. 
Poor little Cecil ! 

"ob comes back to dinner a 
and, after the meal is over, Cecil goes re 
stairs to change her dress for a thick walk- 
ing one, wraps herself in her seal-skin jacket, 
— for it is a cold damp evening, — and 
drives her in the little pony-carriage to the 
cottage where poor Jane Martin lies dying 
of decline, and which is situated at the far- 
ther end of the village. It is the last cot 
tage, with a patch of en in the front and 
rear, and a waste bit of ground. at its right 
where some new cottages are shortly to be 
erected. ; 

“It is so of you to come, Miss 
Cecil,” the sick girl says gratefully, as Cecil, 
having laid aside her hat and jacket, seats 
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herself by the bedside. “Somehow no one 
comforts me as you do. Mother is very 
good, and Annie too; but you make me less 
afraid, 1 think.” 

“] am glad if I can help you, Jane,” Cecil 
says softly. “How have you been to- 
da ° ? ” 

Better,” the girl answers. Doctor 
Alpin came, and he said I might sit upa 
little. He brought me some delicious 

s. Is he not good, Miss Cecil? And 
oes large bright eyes are turned wistfully 
to Cecil’s face. 

“Very good,” is the warmly spoken an- 
swer; but there is no sweet love-light in 
the hazel eyes at the praise of the young 
Doctor; and Jane — a little. 

“Of course you knew his lordship has 
come back, Miss Cecil?” she says pres- 


ently... 

“Lord Trevanion!” cries Cecil, and her 
heart begins to throb so violently that 
speech is a difficulty. “Are you not mis- 
taken, Janie ?” 

“T saw him oy under the window, Miss 
Cecil; he looks quite strong again. He 
spoke to father.” 

Cecil makes no answer. Can it be true? 
she wonders. Why has not Bob told her? 
Does he know? Ah, there was that note 
this morning! Perhaps Lord Trevanion 
does not wish to see her. 


“ Will you read to me, Miss Cecil?” Jane 
Martin says a little later; and Cécil takes 


down the Bible from its little shelf by the 

irl’s bed, and reads tender words of heal- 
ne strong words of encouragement, help- 
ful words of hope, and loving words of par- 
don and peace, which she needs as much as 
the sick girl herself. 

It is nearly ten o’clock when the readin, 
is over, and Jane falls asleep, soothed an 
comforted, while Cecil sits in the old chintz- 
covered arm-chair, thinking until her brain 
seems in a whirl. 

All is quiet in the little cottage. She has 
heard old Martin tramp up-stairs to his 
Shake-down in the attic; in the inner room 

‘She can hear the soft, regular breathing of 
the sick girl’s younger sister Annie, as she 
lies sleeping; and only the church-clock 
ringing out breaks the silence in the streets, 
for Trevanion is a quiet orderly parish, and 
the bar of the Trevanion Arms is not much 
frequented. 

After a time the stillness, so profound 
and unbroken, grows irksome to Cecil; she 

ins to feel mervous and fanciful. The 
room too is close and hot and makes her 
feel faint; she must get a breath of air if 
possible; so she moves softly across the 
room and opens the little casement farthest 
from the bed, looking over the waste 
ground, 

The night is very dark and still, — there 


is a star visible,— and Cecil leans 
out of the window, drinking in the cold air 
eagerly, feeling at once refreshed and 
stronger. Suddenly her attention is arrested 
by voices under the window, voices which 
chain her to the spot in deep attention, with 
both hands pressed to ker heart and her 
breath coming in short gasps of intense ex- 
citement. 

In a moment the speakers move on ; Cecil 
leans out to hear their last word and to see 
what direction they have taken. 

“It’s nigh eleven now,” says one hoarsely. 
“If I’ve not had my revenge, I’ll soon 
have it, for I heard him say he would leave 
about half-past ten.” 

The voices and footsteps die away, and 
Cecil closes the window and comes slowl 
into the centre of the room again, as if hesi- 
tating. 

“I dare not go—I dare not!” she says, 
half aloud. “And yet—O great Heaven, 
can I let him perish? It may not be true 
—they could not be ‘so wicked! Could I 
reach himin time? Oh, Heaven give me 
strength to save him!” 

She goes hastily into the inner room, and 
awakes Annie Martin. 

‘*Annie, 1 must go,” she says hastily. 
“See to Jane, and fasten the door after 
me.” And, without waiting for her answer, 
she goes noiselessly down-stairs, draws back 
the bolts of the cottage door, and passes 
out, hatless and cloakless as she is, into the 
silent village. 

For a moment she pauses, trembling with 
real and intense physical fear, pressing her 
hand upon her heart to stop its quick pulsa- 
tions and looking into the darkness with 
terrified dilated eyes, — for a moment only ; 
then she goes, as swiftly as her trembli 
limbs will carry, down the village street, a 
begins to climb the hill where she had stood 
to see sunset once long ago, and where Lord © 
Trevanion had joined her. 

Weak and unsteady as her footsteps are, 
she forces herself to preee on swiftly, terri- 
fied and trembling with fear at the darkness 
and the deserted country roads; she con- 
quers her terror and continues her way, 
running sometimes until she is forced to 
stop and take breath, then going on again, 
panting and breathless. As she reaches the 
summit of the hill, she sinks down from very 
weakness ; and, as she rests her head for 
one moment against a grassy bank by the 
roadside, the clock in the church tower 
chimes forth eleven slow, distinct strokes. 

A little hoarse cry breaks from Cecil’s lips 
as she springs to her feet, all weakness and 
fatigue conquered in the sudden fear which 
strikes like cold steel upon her hert, and she 
flies on ‘swiftly, never pausing now, but 
fighting her way along, strugeting for breath, 
stumbling now and again, falling twice, but 
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lifting herself up, bruised as she is, and go- 
ing on —on —on. 

“Oh, Heaven help me!” breaks from the 
pale lips once or twice as she goes down 
the lane leading to the bridge over the stone 

uarry, and then comes to a standstill at the 

little stile by which the field is entered, 

a which she must pass to get to the 
ge. 

Dare she cross that field — alone — on 
that dark night, when in the daytime she 
crosses it on y in fear and trembling of the 
horned cattle? Dare she, Cecil, the “ veriest 
coward in the world, afraid in a storm, terri- 
fied in the dark, who would not go the end 
of the garden at dusk on any considera- 
tion”? 

Yes, she dares ; all thought of self is set 
aside now, every fear is conquered save one, 
—the dread that she may be tvo late to 
effect her purpose. 

She climbs the little stile, bruising her 
hands as she does so, and s swiftl 
across the field. Alas, she loses herself, — it 
is so dark, — and she has twice to retrace her 
steps before she finds the gate on the other 
side and passes on to the open space from 


ave which are always lighted at night- 


She is almost exhausted - now, — her 
ankles are twisting under her as she stum- 
bles on: but—O joy!—a few yards in 
front she can see a tall, straight figure, which, 
dark as it it, she recognizes. Will she 
reach him in time? One second too late 
may be his death. She tries to call, but her 
voice dies away on the parched lips, 
and she wonders vaguely if she will have 
strength to reach him as he goes forward 
with a rapid, steady tread. 

The agony of it all, the mental anguish, 
the bodily suffering, who can depict? It 
will be years before Cecil recovers from that 
midnight race. 

Nearer and nearer to the bridge, 
and greater the distance between them! O 
merciful Heaven, help her now; for in one 
minute more he wiil be = help! 

With one last effort of her failing strength 
she makes a rush forward, uttering a hoarse, 
feeble cry, and falls at Lord Trevanion’s 
feet, not unconscious, but perfectly ex- 
hausted, only dimly conscious of a thrill of 
joy that he is saved through her means. , 


which she can see two lights burning on the 


fps heats of the waning summer after- 
noon were just beginning to pale a lit- 
tle before the salt breezes that were blowing 
up from the bay, when a stir became percep- 
tible on the vine-shadowed piazza of the 
Hoffin house. First Mr. Hoffin came out 
with a pitcher of lemonade and the baby, 
and because Mr. Hoffin, in the very face of 
the fact that the baby had been ailing two 
days in consequence of a stolen diet of milk 
and pickles, was about to work further mis- 
ery to his three-year-old Daye: and joy bya 
spoonful of lemonade, Mrs. Hoffin rushed 
out, with the glasses, and took both lemon- 
ade and baby away from Mr. Hoffin. amid 
strong expressions of indignation and hor- 


ror. 

While Mr. Hoffin was yet attempting an 
apologetic defence, which was utterly drown- 
ed in the screams of the tantalized infant, 
his sister Nellie ran out to his rescue, and 
caught up her young nephew, soothing and 
coaxing him, until the little gentleman, who 
had grown very purple in the face, consent- 
ed to be comforted, and was tenderly, in to- 
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ken of the general forgiveness, handed over 
to his father, who immediately dropped him 
into a hammock. Bv this time the last 
member of the family, Mr. Hoffin’s young- 
est clerk and oldest friend, had ery =! 
with a couple of rattan chairs, which he 
placed for the. ladies, while he seated him- 
self upon the steps at their feet. Mr. Hof- 
fiu, after deliberation, joined the baby in the 
hammock, Mrs. Hoffin poured and passed 
the lemonade, and peace once more smiled 
upon the household with her olive eyes. 

They made a lazy and rather pretty group, 
as they sat in the shadow of the green 
leaves, holding their glasses in their hands, 
or raising them to their lips, the baby tum- 
bling over his father and chattering an un- 
known tongue, and the ladies’ white dresses 
fluttering a little in the rising wind. 

It is an excellent opportunity to take their 
photographs ; a tall, fair, iight-whiskered man 
with a round, rosy, flaxen boy pounding in 
his cheek; the wife and mother, a cool, 
clear-cut young blonde, of an erect carriage 


and a straight-forward, keen glance ; a small 
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form beside her with a grave, sweet face, 


shaded by brown bands of hair; and last in |] 


ce, but not last in her gentle thoughts, 

ll surely, a dark-complexioned man, hard- 
ly more than a youth, whose b brows 
and earnest eyes bespeak a generous soul, 
which, unhappily, the sensitive, undecisive 
mout:) declares will never force the gates of 
worldly prosperity. 

“Stage late,” murmured Mr. Hoffin, for 
the benefit of the universe in general, hold- 

his son by one leg for his greater ease 
and security. 

* “That stage looks so strange to me,” said 
Nellie, speaking in a peculiarly distinct, low, 
lingering voice, which always seemed to be- 
long among summer sounds, and to draw 
them into cadence with itself. “1 supposed 
that you Easterners could find a railroad at 
the end of every steet, and here, in your sacred 
Massachusetts, I have my first experience 
of twenty miles in a lumbering, rattling, 
plunging, yellow-and-red stage-coach. But 
you call this higher civilization.” 

“ Blow, western breezes, blow!” hummed 
her brother encouragingly. 

“ tient for two years,” said Paul 
Linwood, “ and you will be serenaded b 
engine-shrieks to your heart’s content: 
hate to have this last peaceful corner of the 
State cut up by rails and baptized in coal- 
dust, but I admit that the stage is barbarous 
for ladies. It does jolt.” 

“If it would only jolt Gertrude Gibbs 
into turning around and going home again 
I would be content to sacrifice my backbone 
to it for the rest of my natural life,” exploded 
Mrs. Hoffin, with a snap in her cold tones. 
“Such impudence! Because 1 had been 
her favorite pupil, indeed !_ Which, if there 
was anything in the academy that could have 
suppassed my dislike for her, she knows it 
was her dislike for me.” ; 

“Undoubtedly, my dear, at that time,” ad- 
vanced Mr. Hoffin, with a modest smile, “ it 
was very excusable in you both, I am sure. 
But now that your character has been guided 
onward and upward by the daily example of 
a particularly well-bred husband ” — 

“Smother him, baby,” cried Nellie, laugh- 
ing. “Such humility is too beautiful for this 
world. We are not worthy of it.” 

“That is true, you are not,” argued Mr. 
Hoffin. I will reserve myself. ‘Sit still, 
my heart,’ — also my son, —‘sit still.’” 

“TI suppose she wants a cool place for the 
summer, without board,” continued Mrs. 
Hoffin, putting her glass down with an em- 
phasis that made it ring; “and I don’t ex- 

we shall be rid of her before Septem- 
. I pity you, Paul. She will fall upon 
you with the French for tooth and nail.” 

Linwood, who had listened uneasily to the 
latter part of the conversation, flused up to 


his foolish, boy temples, as he replied stiff- 


“I shall try to remember that she is a la- 
dy and the guest of a lady, Mrs. Hoffin,” 
and then, after a little hesitation, he stopped. 

“ And I suppose you think that 1 have n't 
spoken of her as | ought,” returned Mrs. 

offin, falling back on her habitual tone of 
good-nature; “but the woman is a serpent, 
who rigs herself up in white feathers and 
tries to pass for a dove; and she is more 
than l-can or will endure.” 

“ Well, now, I would n’t call her a ser- 

nt, Lill,” articulated Mr. Hoffin, as well as 

e could with the baby lying across his 
head ; “but I really should n’t contradict you 
if you said she was an eel.” 
inwood sprang to his feet, and strode 
hastily into the house. The speakers look- 
ed at each other and smiled. 

“Poor fellow!” continued Mr. Hoffin. in 
a tone curiously divided between contempt 
and admiration, “his ideas of the holiness 
of all womankind will choke him some day. 
It always amuses me to watch him when a 
woman abuses a woman, because he can’t 
knock one down for the sake of the other, 
without insulting the one he knocks down. 
But, by thunder, here she is ! ” 

A great, gaudy, awkward vehicle, was, in 
fact, turning the corner of the street, and in 
a moment more the burly driver, after a 
vast amount of shouting and swearing and 
a prodigious struggle with the reins, drew 
- 4 his four gaunt horses in front of Mr. 

offin’s gate. Mr. Hoffin had somehow ex- 
tricated himself from the baby and the ham- 
mock, and was on the spot to throw open 
the door of the coach, and to assist his 
guest in alighting,— an operation which 
was watched with anxious solicitude by the 
three farmers and two seamen on top, and 
the seven women inside, while the driver 
and his boy looked around, and the opposite 
neighbors widened the chinks in their par- 
lor blinds. 

The lady clung to his extended arm, put 
out her foot, in a gingerly way, to feel for 
the top step, caught her dress in a seat, gig- 
gled, found the step, made an airy leap and 
came down heavily on Mr. Hoffin’s sorest 
corn. And then the fountains of speech be- 
gan to bubble. 

“And this,I am sure, is Mr. Hoffin. I 
have only had the pleasure of meeting you 
once, sir, but as I said to dear Lillie at the 
time, I shall never forget that brow. Oh, I 
have had such a delightful, old-fashioned 
ners Those two largest trunks are 
mine, Mr. Hoffin. Lillie is perfectly well, I 
hope. I was so glad I had a little time to 
give her this summer. Pressing invitations 
to a score of places, but I said— Why, 
Mr. Hoffin, have you paid the driver? Dear 
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me ! what a march you have stolen upon me. 
I was just hunting for my new purse,—a 

sent from a very near friend, — and how 
is the darling boy ?” 

“I. don’t suppose that refers to me,” 
thought Mr. Hoffin disconsolately, all his 
fortitude having been consumed in suppress- 
ing wry faces of pain, as his corn boiled in 
his boot; but he answered the lady’s -re- 
mark to the best of his ability, attended to 
her trunks, and took her little, red bag from 
her hand as he led her up the avenue, think- 
ing impatiently, “ Why, the — chickens, 
does n't Lill come down here and meet 
her?” 

Mrs. Hoffin had not the least intention of 
compromising herself to that extent. She 
stood gracefully in the Snavans and eyed 
her former instructor with critical severity. 

“ There she is!” exclaimed Miss Gibbs, 
in a sudden burst of rapture. “At last, 
Lillie, at last !” 

And she threw herself into Lillie’s arms 
as she might have thrown herself into an 
ironing-board, for the irate Mrs. Hoffin 

w even stiffer than before, and was so 
oe from returning the abundant caresses of 
her guest that finally, when Miss Gibbs had 
delivered a series of salutes upon her neck, 
she plucked off that lady’s clinging arms and 
placed her in a chair, very much as if she 
was disentangling a brier from her dress, 

But Miss Gibbs was even impervious to 
snubbs. She sprang up again to embrace 
Nellie, and was hardly seated before she 
sprang up again to admire the view, and 
was not seated before a sight of the bab 
drove her into a tender palene, in which 
she lavished affection upon that unrespon- 
sive cherub, until he roared at the top of 
his voice and kicked her with all the might 
of his sturdy little heels. 

By this time Linwood had returned, and, 
while Miss Gibbs was engaged with the ba- 
by, stood moodily surveying her. She was 
a tall, slender woman, evidently on the 
shady side of thirty, with very black hair, 
puffed, twisted, and crimped until it almost 
concealed her narrow forehead, black eyes 
of a quick, suspicious way of turning, but 
with all expression jealously forced back 
and down, until their light, rolling glances 
served to screen rather than interpret the 
mind behind them, a mouth which, even in 
moments of assumed melancholy, would 
pucker at the corners with a concealed 
smirk, and white, unhealthy hands, flashin 
with a profusion of rings. She was dresse 
in black, with scarlet ribbons, which set off 
her complexion well, and there was about 
her a puzzling effect of what ought to have 
been grace and might have been beauty, but 
had become neither, merged as it was ina 
boundless affectation, poisoned by the un- 
wholesome breath of a fulsome conceit, and 


darkened by a lurking craft, that not even 
her very foolishness could avail to hide. 
Linwood saw all this as he leaned against 
the pillar, or rather felt it all in the wave of 
displeasure and disgust that swept over him, 
His eyes were still young enough and hon- 
est enough to penetrate her thin coat of var- 
nish,and he knew well that it concealed ne 
ladyhood, no humbleness, no charity, but a 
character that, with selfishness as its root, 
was rotten at the core, whose growing cor- 
ruption had already tainted the whole flavor 
of the fruit. But it was his chivalric instinct 
ever to believe a woman worthy-until posi-+ 
tive facts compelled him to turn away his 
face and mournfully cast her down from her 
rfect pedestal ; and so, taking part against 
is judgment, for he was a pitifully weak 
fellow in some respects, he rebuked himself 
for his haste to dishonor what he was in 
duty bound to revere, and resolved that 
every attention on his own part he w 
account for what seemed to him the shame- 
ful inhospitality of his friends, forgetting, 
in his enthusiasm, to take into account how 
insolently this woman had claimed their 
shelter for the summer, and how graciously 
their doors had always been open to him. 
When Miss Gibbs had reluctantly con 
sented to be torn asunder from the out 
baby, who retired behind his father, and 
peeped out from between the parental legs 
at this new foe with gloomy apprehension, 
Mr. Hoffin hastened to introduce her to his 
friend, Mr. Linwood, who favored her with 
his profound inclination, while the lady mur 
mured her pleasure and cast a coquettish 
glance in his direction, which, unfortunately, 
only alighted on the back -of his bowi 
head. She had no opportunity for a 
attempt, because Mrs. Hoffin, with as stem 
an air as if she were about to take her into 
custody, offiered to show her to her room, 
and they disappeared together, the lady of 
the house proceding with a rapid, stately 


step, and Miss Gibbs ambling jauatily by 
her side. 


The family, with the exception of the sum 


ny-haired laddie, who was abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the nursery, soon met 
again round the tea-table, where Miss Gibbs 
exerted herself to be even unusually fasce 
nating, picking at the bread and butter with 
a playful pretense of eating it as a speci 
favor to itself, giving little, ecstatic screams 
as she tasted the blackberries fresh from the 
meadow and the early pears just 
from the tree, turning her head pertly from 
side to side, with an overgrown, bird-like mo 
tion, and breaking off, in the ripple and 
of her talk, for a blush of maiden bas 
ness or a giggle of flattered confusion. _ 
“ You have many lovely drives about here, 
I am sure, Mr. Linwood?” she said, with 
an interrogative accent, veiling her more daz 
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zling charms in a film of girlish reserve as 
she turned her black eyes up to his. 

“I hope to prove it to you,” replied Paul, 
with an answering smile. 

“Qh, indeed I did n’t mean that,” cried 
the fluttered fair one, “ _ men are so quick 
in your conclusions. But I am so fond of 
driving. You were not one of us, I think, 
Lillie Searast; who used to take those beau- 
tiful, long drives in the dear old academy 
days. Such delicious bits of scenery along 
those river-banks.” 

“I remember the river-banks,” answered 
Mrs. Hoffin shortly, “ but I have no recol- 
lection of our ever driving together.” 

“No, I dare say not,” assented Miss 
Gibbs, more sweetly than before. “It was 
hardly fair, now, was it, Mr. Hoffin, for the 
younger pupils to cling about me so that 
they left me no time for the older? I re- 
member particularly how I used to long for 
Lillie’s society ; we were so nearly of an age, 

know,” 

Mr. Hoffin hastily passed his hand over 
his mustache, for the expression of 7 
indignation on his wife’s fine face h - 
most overmastered his gravity, but he re- 


plied briskly, — 
“ You have my sympathies, Miss Gibbs. I 


used to long for Lillie’s society and 


in truth it is an infirmity to which I am sub- 
ject to this day.” 

At this conjugal compliment Mrs. Hoffin’s 
white brows relaxed, and she offered Miss 
Gibbs another cup of tea, but that lady was 
already deep in conversation with Paul. 

“You are so fortunate, Mr. Linwood, in 
having two syllables to your last name. 
You can’t imagine my sufferings when I am 
addressed as Miss Gibbs. And I am going 
to ask you all,” casting a winning glance 
about the table, “ to call me Miss Gertrude 
while 1 am with you. You, Lillie love, know 
what you must call me, and, Miss Hoffin, I 
am sure I can rely upon you to seta 
example to your brother and Mr. Linwood.” 

“A lady’s request is example and precept 
all in one,” put in Paul, throwing a defiant 
frown toward Mr. Hoffin, who looked as if 
he were about to make a joke ; “ and if our 
host and the ladies will excuse us, I propose 
to ask you to honor my buggy this evening, 
Miss Gertrude, and take a look at the yachts 
and fishing-sloops as they enter the harbor.” 
_ “ Exquisite!” twittered Miss Gibbs, giv- 
ing two or three springy, little leaps in her 
chair, “there is nothing I love so much as 
water, unless it is ships.” 

“Unless it is blind-eyed boys,” growled 
Mr. Hoffin, after the two had left the room 
with numberless apologies and regrets. “I 
See into her trap, Lill, and her tinsel and her 
tricks ; but she sha’n’t make a fool of our old 

for I won’t have it. You will see, Lill.” 

“You will see,” retorted Mrs. Hoffin 

2 


calmly, “ you will see, and that is all you will 
do. Another pear?” 

“ If you please, dear, and plenty of juice,” 
returned Mr. Hoffin. “The gentle Ger- 
trude’s eyes took away my appetite, and it 
is just beginning to revive. oing, Nell?” 

“ Don’t say anything to Nellie,” whisper- 
ed his wife sternly, as the door closed be- 
hind the girl with a squeaky groan. “ This 
is the first pleasant evening this summer that 
she has n’t been to ride with Paul.” 


It was three months later in the season, 
and September had almost finished weaving 
the cloak of crimson and gold which he 
was to lay before the comin feet of October, 
strong-hearted queen of the year, and still 
Miss Gibbs lingered, and daily did Mrs. 
Hoffin inspect the tangled shreds of her pa- 
tience and wonder how much longer they 
would bear the constant strain. 

The martyred lady was sitting in her sew- 
es this morning, her hands full of 

ico and her eyes full of calculation, while 
her loving lord, at a desk by the window, 
bent his brows over a pile of business let- 
ters and scratched off answers with a sput- 
tering pen. Sitting by the other window, 
the a air of morning beating a little 
color into her cheeks, was Nellie, sewin 
busily on a gentleman’s glove, which s 
denly, to her surprise, was drawn from her 
hand, and she raised her brown eyes quick- 
ly only to encounter the complacent simper 
of Miss Gibbs. 

“No, no, no!” chattered that lively maid- 
en, shaking her thin fore-finger in a playful 
and bewitching manner, “these are not seeds 
for our little snow-bird’s picking. I will at- 
tend to all such matters, child; you need 
not trouble your small fingers with them.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Nellie steadily, her 
face flushing such a warm pink, that the 
wind gave a little whistle of triumph, think- 
ing he had done it all himself, “I have al- 
ways looked after Paul’s mending, and I pre- 
fer to continue to do so.” 

“ Paul, Paul!” cried Miss Gibbs, turning 
her head with a saucy toss to the door where 
Linwood was standing, “don’t you want me 
to mend your gloves, Paul? Here is Nel- 
lie sitting over your sewing until she is so 
tired and warm she can’t keep her little © 
temper; and you have no idea how beauti- . 
fully I mend —_ gloves. I don’t 
mean to sa have had much practice, 
either ;” and Miss Gibbs, by a mighty moral 
effort, succeeded in accomplishing a blush. 

“ Nellie has always taken compassion up- 
on my rags and tatters,” responded Linwood 
lightly, for he had not heard the preceding 
conversation, “ but I am sorry if it has been 
a trouble to her. I shall be only to glad to 
avail myself of your kindness, Gertie; we 
men have such helpless thumbs.” 
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“It did n’t trouble me,” began Nellie 
faintly. 

But her little remonstrance was drowned 
in the ready buzz and babble of the more fa- 
. vored seamstress, who rustled away, victor 
of the field, taking the glove in ‘one hand 
and Paul in the other, but turning her face 
to blow a good-by kiss toward the window. 
The girl kept her seat a few minutes, looking 

vely down, at her empty hands, and then 
er lip twitched and she stole quietly out of 
the room. 

Mrs. Hoffin threw down her calico and 
cast a fierce glance upon her husband, who 
was still deep in his correspondence. 

“ James !” she said sharply. 

“ My love!” murmured Mr. Hoffin affec- 
tionately, being subject to fits of absent- 
mindedness. 

Hoffin, did you hear that? ” 
“Yes; very pretty indeed,” replied the 
harrassed man at a venture. 

“You did n’t see that, James Hoffin,” re- 
torted his wife indignantly, walking over 
and drawing the pen from his submissive 
hold, “you did n’t see how that woman 
Gibbs coaxed Paul into letting her mend a 
glove— and she can sew about as well as 
an owl—which she had snatched out of 
your sister’s hand, and how Nellie just ran 
off to cry.” 


“ Why, yes, I heard them talking about a | | 


glove,” replied Mr. Hoffin, looking up with 
a blandly wondering expression, that to his 
excited lady appeared well-nigh idiotic; 
“but I did n’t hear Nellie cry. What is 
she crying for?” 

“ James, I am ashamed of you,” returned 
Mrs. Hoffin, with energy; “ hear her cry, 
indeed! But if you are willing to sit still 
and see your own sister’s heart broken, I 
am not, and I give you warning.” 

“ Good gracious, Lill!” groaned the un- 
happy man, falling back in his chair, “ you 
are not one whit more intelligible than 
baby.” 

“And you are not a quarter so intelli- 

nt,” retorted Mrs. Hoffin. “James, if 
Sertende Gibbs stays in our house another 
fortnight, she will be nm to Paul; 
is already on the very brink, James; 
Nellie will be in a decline.” 

“I should imagine Paul would be the one 
to be in a decline,” murmured Mr. Hoffin, 
with a feeble attempt at a joke, which his 
wife disdained to notice; “but seriously, 
Lill, I don’t think it is as bad as that. I 
know the woman has made us all confound- 
edly uncomfortable, and has led Paul around 
by the nose, from the first evening she en- 
tered the house; but Nell is a sensible little 

‘rl, and fellows don’t rush into matrimony 
in that way, depend upon it. I, to be sure, 
being uncommonly tempted ” — 

“James,” interrup Mrs. Hoffin, who 


he 
and 


had been standing rapt in meditation, and. 
not paying the slightest attention to his prof- 
fered opinions, “Gertrude Gibbs shall leave 
my house before she is a week older.” 

“At her rate of growing old,” muttered 
Mr. Hoffin,” that will give her a good three 

“And as there is only one way of gettin: 
rid of her,” Mrs. Hoffine you 
must send Paul off on business that will 
keep him away until Christmas, — no matter 
how long, so she sees it is no use to wait 
for him.’ 

“ But, Lill,” ejaculated Mr. Hoffin, when 
a step upon the stairs silenced him, and 
Linwood, with disordered hair and a pale 
face, walked hastily into the room. 

“May I speak to you a moment, 
he asked, gnawing his lip in the 
control himself. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Hoffin smilingly, 
as proprietor and exhibitor of said Jim, “1 
was just about to run up-stairs and look af- 
ter baby, and you two boys can have the 
room to yourselves.” 

And, casting a significant glare upon her 
husband, she gracefully withdrew, leaving 
them alone. 

“Jim!” groaned Linwood, throwing him- 
self into a chair, and fixing his wide black 
eyes helplessly on his friend, “I ’m in troub- 
e, —no, 1 mean, Jim, I’min doubt, —and 
I want to ask your advice.” - 

“Fire ahead,” said his confidant senten 
tiously. 

Linwood flushed, looked uneasily out of 
the window, and seemed at a loss how to 
begin. 

“The fact is, Jim,” he said at last, “1’m 
so cut up about the whole affair that I don’t 
know how to tell it. I have been doinga 
dastardly thing, Jim; but I really didn’t 

to. ave been compromisiag a 
lady.” 

“ How?” asked Mr. HOffin quietly. 

“Every way,” sighed poor Paul, pierced 
by the most poignant self-reproach ; “I have 
paid her marked attentions, carried her 
flowers,—she said she liked flowers,— 
taken her walking, riding, sailing alone, 
read and sung with her, selected her out 
from other ladies, and I have said some 
things, Jim, harmlessly, you know, only it 
seems — only I’m afraid — there is a horri- 
ble misunderstanding somewhere.” 

Mr Hoffin laughed. 

“Miss ‘Gibbs is a better hand at cards 
than I thought,” he said. 

“You have no right to speak so,” cried 
Linwood, his eyes burning with indignation. 
“You have spoken most unkindly of that 
delicate-minded lady all the time, and have 
driven me to befriend her, if only to shelter 
her from insult. I beg your pardon, Jim, 
but you do not understand her in the least. 
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Hers is a peculiarly sensitive nature, flower- 
like, needing the most tender care.” 

“Ah! how do you know?” queried Mr. 
Hoffin. 

“She told me so,” answered Linwood in- 
nocently ; “and I wanted to ask you, Jim, 
to lay aside your unfortunate prejudice, and 
tell me whether I am in honor bound, after 
having, as she says, compromised her so 
cruelly, to” — 

“ Leave the house at once,” cut in Mr. 
Hoffin, with alacrity. “1 think you are 
right, my dear fellow. As you say, hers is a 
peculiar nature, very, and while | am sure 
no harm has been done as yet, I could n’t 
answer for the consequences of another 
month. It happens, too, that those West- 
ern shares need to be looked into pretty 
closely just now, and | shall want you to go 
out as far as Chicago, at least, and stay on 
the field a while. Can you start tonight? ” 

“ But,” stammered Linwood blankly, “ I 
am not sure —I don’t know— the happi- 
ness of her life, you see—do you think 
that would be best? I'll take the afternoon 
coach, Jim, and see to the shares, of course. 
I ’m an idle enough clerk, anyway, — but 
I mean about Gertrude ?” 

“Oh, wait a bit,” said his friend, who un- 
derstood the pliant nature of his old school- 
mate well; and knew that a month or two 
of absence would lighten his conscience 
considerably, and that sharp dealings with 
men and money would go far toward awak- 
ening the common sense which had been 
soothed to slamber by his fantastic notions 
of honor, — “ wait a bit, and see! It would 
be highly disrespectful to the lady, you 
know, Lin, to speak to her of marriage and 
clear out the same day for an indefinite 
time ; but it will not be too late to find her 
after your return, if you still think it best; 
and it is possible that we smugente the 
situation, old boy. A lady of such sensitive 
feelings must have her tears every = * as 
regularly as a man his glass of lager. Now 
don’t glower, Lin, but if you want to learn 
all about those shares, you had better go 
down to the office, where Wilkes has got 
all the figures chalked on the inside of his 
bald head, — and be precious careful how 
you trust those rascally railroad agents. 
We'll be sorry to lose you for so long, old 
fellow, but business is business, and can I 
help ack?” 

“No, thank you. Yes, I’ll see about it,” 
replied his friend, incoherently, over his 
shoulder, as he walked out of the room with 
a somewhat rueful countenance, leaving Mr. 
Hoffin to rub his hands, and to chuckle, 
“I doubt if Lill herself could have done it 
neater than that.” 

Linwood was absent from the dinner-table, 
and Miss Gibbs hoped, in tones of fond 


daunted by a frown from his wife as he was 
about to wink at her across the chowder, 
gave a decorous explanation, and Miss Gibbs 
was observed to falter in her flow of mirth 
and steal a venomous glance at Mr. Hoffin. 
She was soon mounted on her conversa- 
tional rocking-horse again, however, but a 
constraint hung over the whole party, and 
N = was excused early on plea of a head- 
ache. 

“ Now the only danger,” whispered Mrs. 
Hoffin to her husband, as they lingered in 
the dining-room after dinner, “lies in his 
farewells. He is such a soft-hearted and 
romantic boy that if Gertrude Gibbs sighs 
a sigh or moans a moan at the last minute, 
he will _ se to her on the steps.” 

Mr. Hoffin laughed, but his wife’s words 
returned to his mind an hour later, when the 
household assembled on the piazza to say 
good-by. Paul had finished his packing, 
cast up his accounts, written a letter or two, 
lingered in the office until the details of his 
errand had become familiar to his careless 
mind, taken a late dinner, and had, in fact, 
been so busy, as Mr. Hoffin had calculated 
he should be, that he had not found time to 
see a single member of the family since he 
had unburdened his conscience in the morn- 


ing. 
Thon, as he — out upon the piazza, 
he missed Miss Gibbs from the group, but, 
making no remark upon her absence, he 
played with the baby, chatted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoffin, and was about to take a seat by 
Nellie, whose sober little face looked even 
graver than its wont, when the missing link 
came clattering down-stairs and appeared 
with divers nods and jerks and breezy graces 
ih the midst of them all. 

“ You are not busy now, are you, Paul?” 
chatted the lady in her merriest accents. 
“ The stage is not due for quarter of an hour 

et. Come and see me a minute in the par- 
or, Paul. I sha’n’t be here when you come 
back, you know.” And she held out her 
hand with a tittering laugh, that was, of all, 
the most artificial thing about her. Linwood 
bowed and offered his arm, but she ran on 
ahead and he followed her tripping steps in- 
to the drawing-room whose blinds chanced 
to be closed so that no view of the interior 
could be obtained from the piazza. 

Mrs. Hoffin sprang to her feet with an 
expression of vexation, and laid one hand- 
some hand upon the nearest blind, but re- 
called by her husband’s words, spoken with 
the sternness that so seldom forced its rug- 
ged way through his easy good-temper, 
“ No eaves-dropping in my house, Lill,” she 
hastily let fall her arm and made her way to 
the dining-room. 

Now it surely was not Mrs. Hoffin’s fault 
that the bay-window of the dining-room 
was so placed that one seated there had a 
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full view of the window of the drawing-room, 
and although she was an honorable lady, 
and detested spies, it certainly was very 
natural that, since the drawing-room blind 
was so nearly closed as to enable her to see 
without any fear of being seen, her glance 
should happen to wander into the opposite 
recess. There they stood, Paul and Ger- 
trude, side by side. She held a handker- 
chief to her eyes ; his face was clouded with 
distress. She turned as if to go; he laid a 
detaining hand upon her arm. She lifted 
up her face to his with a wan and pathetic 
smile, and kept silence. His head bent 
nearer and nearer, his eyes grew kinder and 
kinder, his lips moved as if for speech, — 
Mrs. Hoffin stamped on the floor in impo- 
tent rage. 

“OQ ma-ma!” and the inevitable baby 
came banging into the room, his round eyes 
shining like two blue stars and his chubby 
hands hugging a mouse-trap to the bosom 
of his pinafore. ‘Ma-ma, see ’em all 
shutted up!” 

Mrs. Hoffin glanced unheedingly thro 
the wires of the box at the brown-coated lit- 
tle prisoner rushing from end to end, tossed 
on the terrors of a pitiless captivity ; and then 
the queerest, woman’s stratagem flashed 
her mind. 

“ Yes, Baby,” she said 
don’t want poor mousie shutted up any 
longer. Run into the drawing-room, Ja- 
mie, fast, and put the box on Miss Ger- 
trude’s lap and open it. She is fond of little 
mice.” 

With that extreme fib reposing on her 
lips, Mrs. Hoffin strained her eyes through 
the blind, while the baby, always obedient 
when the command quite suited his inclina- 
tions, plunged into the adjoining room in a 
vy tipsy hurry and precipitated himself 
and trap against Miss Gibbs’s knee with a 
jar that of itself forced back the hook, and 
the wire door flew open. 

The startled lady, whose hands had just 
been taken by Paul in a firm grasp that be- 
tokened a crisis, turned his eyes from his 
bowed face, already flushed with the glow- 
ing words that were trembling on the tip of 


uickly, “ but you 


‘| from the 


his tongue, and saw a horrible and distrac- 
tive mouse running up her sleeve. Miss 
Gibbs was true to her mother Eve in this 
— at least. She might have controlled 
erself in an earthquake, she might not 
have dropped her hold of Paul’s hand fora 
shipwreck, but a mouse was a mortal dan 
before which love and hatred must succumb, 
With a squeal that rose into a shriek, she 
tore her hand from Paul’s and hopped madly 
over the carpet, striking aimlessly at the 
wee enemy until it bethought itself to scam- 
per down to the floor and betake its terrified 
minuteness behind the sofa. Then did 
Miss Gibbs, who had charmed Paul by her 
tender love for childhood, behold Jamie and 
the empty trap, and perceiving in a flash 
that the boy was responsible for her fright, 
forgetting everything else, she gave the dis- 
mayed baby such a severe box on the ear 
that Mrs. Hoffin, who had been a jubilant 
spectator of the scene, rushed angrily to his 
rescue. 
“ Stage shouted Mr. Hoffin 
te, where the sounds of strife 
had but faintly reached him. 

“ Ma-ma said ’oo was fond of ’ittle mices,” 
sobbed Jamie, burying his yellow head in 
that perfidious mother’s skirts. 

“ | wish you good-afternoon, Mrs. Hoffin,” 
said Paul coldly, his sympathies now enlist- 
ed on the side of the frightened child, and 
every nerve in his being tingling with dis- 
gust; and so, taking up his hat, he left the 
room without another glance at the Scylla 
whose devouring jaws had so narrowly 

“Is he gone?” faltered Miss Gibbs, a 
moment later, from a chair which she had 
mounted for refuge, rolling her eyes 50 
wildly about the floor that it remains doubt- 
ful to this day whether she meant the lover 
or the mouse. 

“ Yes, he is gone,” answered Nellie sadly, 
and not a thought of the mouse was in her 
miserable little heart as she pressed her 
face closely against the pane, for, after all, 
Paul the beloved, Paul the only man in the 
a world, had forgotten to bid her good- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD 


TWO UNPUNISHED CRIMES. 


“oe present sketch is the substance of 
: another of the larboard boat-steerer, 
Ed. Ashley’s, yarns, and the scene of its 
narration the same, viz., the steerage of the 
Siren Queen. 1 wish to state here that I 
am well acquainted with the facts he related 
on this occasion, The captain of the ves- 
sel referred to is, I believe, still living at or 
near Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard Island, 
which was his residence in 1860. The rea- 
son why he was not punished was, as his 
counsel, the late Hardy Prince, stated to 
me, that he was “lucky in the law.” The 
complaints against him, severe as they were, 
were dismissed by Judge Sprague of the 
United States District Court in 1859; and 
his judgment was based upon the old absurd 
statute of limitations, which makes it neces- 
sary, in order to convict the accused, for all 
complaints, for crimes committed on the 
high seas, to be made before the expiration 
of two years after their perpetration. This 
was a legally sound decision for all the com- 
plaints, that had been made against defend- 
ants, save one. This last, which was trifling 
in comparison with the others, which were 
no less than complaints of murder, was for 
an offence committed within considerably 
less than two years before action was com- 
menced against the accused by the district 
attorney ; and, consequently, the defendant 
should have been tried. 
The company in the steerage was the 
same as before; and there was ample time 
for spinning yarns, as we were on the 
sperm-whale ground, among the Caroline 
Islands, and were standing boat’s-crew 
watches, which gave the men, when there 
was no whale alongside, eighteen hours be- 
low out of the twenty-four. We had been 
“off and on” at Pleasant Island during the 
day, and were now—seven o'clock in 
the evening — under easy sail for the night. 
I sat in my accustomed place, and Harry 
Frazer had just told an anecdote of the late 
J. B. Booth, who played an engagement at 
the Walnut-Street Theatre while the for- 
mer was there as a “supe;” and Chips, 
who had been impatiently waiting for him 
to conclude, said to Ed. Ashley, — ; 
“Can’t yer tell us of that divil of a cap- 
tain of yours who made the steward crazy, 
and killed the cook ?” 
“ All right, Chips, if the rest would like 


DUSSEAULT, 


“ Divil a fear o’ them disliking it.” 

The cook, who was sitting in his bunk, 
now became interested. 

“I'd like to hear that myself,” said he. 
“Ill be d——d if that captain could have 
killed me so easily.” 

“That ’s all a nigger’s for, anyway,” 
growled the cooper. “I’ve cooked the 
goose of a good many of them, when I was 
in ‘ Looseeannie,’” 

“ Niggers are as good as Dutchmen any- 
day,” said Bill Knox savagely. . 

“1 ’d rather be black, like I am, than cof- 
fee-and-milk color like you, Hans.” 

spoke to you, you d——d nig- 
ger 

“You going to let that dog of a Dutch- 
man talk tu you in that way, doctor?” said 
Bill Knox, jumping up. 

“ Now, d——n me, if I don’t lick you, if 
you don’t lick him.” 

The doctor jumped out of his berth, the 
cooper sprang to the companion-way ladder, 
up which he went quicker than he ever had 
before, and the laughter of the rest of the 
company was so hearty and boisterous as to 
attract the attention of the captain, who was 
on deck, and cause him to come to the 
booby hatch to see what was going on. 

The precipitous retreat of Hans, and the 
consequent hilarity in the steerage, where 
the cooper’s “ backing down” was heartily 


‘enjoyed, did not delay the commencement 


of Ed. Ashley’s yarn more than four or five 
minutes. 

“ Now’s yer time,” said Chips as soon as 
the laughter had ceased. “Heave ahead 
Hans Growler kicks up another 

ss. 

“Ve ” replied Ed. Ashley, as his 
to listen. e com- 
menced at once. 

When we sailed on that first voyage of 
mine we had a German steward, called 
Meyer, and a black cook. The first was a 
young man of about twenty five or six, 
while the latter was one who had seen more 
than fifty winters. Neither of them was 
neat, but, on the contrary, extremely dirty. 
Nevertheless they did not deserve the harsh 
treatment they received, and which bereft 
one of his reason and the other of his life. 
I do not wish you to judge the captain, who 
always used me well, without knowing fully 
and taking into consideration how and to 
what extent he was provoked. That his 
treatment killed the cook is certain; and, if 
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he was not guilty of murder, he most assur- 
edly was of manslaughter. He must have 
known that his cruelty, if persisted in, would 
kill the old black ; yet he continued it sys- 
tematically till the old “doctor” died. 

Let me begin with the steward. His first 
trouble commenced in the Gulf Stream, 
where we had a heavy swell which caused 
the vessel to labor very much. He never 
got his sea-legs on; and, consequently, he 
scarcely ever started to go anywhere with 
anything in his hand without pitching head- 
long into the lee scuppers. One day he was 
coming from the galley with some hot bis- 
cuit in one hand and a pudding on a plate in 
the other. Just as he had reached as far 
aft as the y hatch, his heels flew from 
under him, and down he went. The pud- 
ding went one way, the biscuit another, and 
the plate was broken to pieces. Every one 
laughed except the captain, who sprang to 
the unfortunate fellow, who had fallen on 
his back, jumped on his stomach and kicked 
him about the head. 

“D——n you! the next time you 
break anything, I ’ll break that wooden head 
of yours, and jump the insides out of you.” 

“Oh! O captain! please no kill me.” 

“ Please! please be d——d! you Dutch 
fool. Get up out o’ that, and make some 
more bread for the cabin.” 

Meyer picked himself up slowly and with 
difficulty. Just as he had regained his feet, 
a sea struck abaft of the main chains and 
broke over us. Meyer got the full force of 
it, - 9 went sprawling against the lee bul- 
wark. 

“There! there you in, blast you! 
Get in out o’ this!” the old 
“I’m only sorry you didn’t crack that 
wooden skull of yours.” 

He was at length sent forward, and a 
young Portuguese taken into the cabin in his 
stead. Now the captain sought, in his own 
language, to make the ship a hell to him. 
He was at once put at the wheel to learn to 
steer. He learned as quickly as most 

n hands, and became a fair helmsman. 
enever there was ere to be done on 
deck, that required the whole watch or all 
hands, he was kept at the wheel for the 
alleged reason that he was good for nothing 
else. I ’ve known him to be there watch after 
watch. Consequently he would naturally 
get tired, as any of us would, if kept at the 
elm continually, when on deck, as he was. 
The result was, that he frequently lost inter- 
est in what he was doing, — who would n’t 
under the same circustances?—and the 
ship would go off of her course, or, if steering 
“full and by,” fall off or come up in the 
wind. Then the old man would shout at 
and put him in a“flurry!” This always 
made matters worse; for the poor fellow 


would get so frightened as not to know | in.’ 


what he was about, when the captain would 
spring aft and rope’s-end him over the back 
or pound him on the head with anything he 
could lay his hands on. _ Frequently he 
would knock him down and kick him while 
the spokes of the wheel, as it flew round, 
would strike his head in rapid succession. 
He would then be kicked forward, only to be 
called back again at the wheel when his 
watch returned on deck. 

One day we had a whale alongside, and 
Meyer was heaving, with the rest of the 
crew, on the windlass. We were ready to 
board the first blanket piece, and I accord- 
ingly jumped to put the stopper on the fall 
in use, to allow that of the other “cutting 
in” tackle to be “ taken out ” and hove upon, 
while the third mate “stood by,” with a 
boarding knife, to cut a hole for the inser- 
tion of the strop of the lower block of the 
tackle about to be hove upon and to sepa- 
rate the blanket piece from the whale. Just 
then the captain came forward on the star- 
board side as far as the forward end of the 
try works, and said, — 

“Here, you Dutchman; come here!” 

Meyer hurried to him, and was told to do 
something in the waist. The poor fellow 
hastened to do it, and the captain followed 
him up. His fright made him nervous, and 
he scarcely knew what he was about. No 
man can do right when he expects every 
minute to get knocked in the head. He 
blundered of course. The “old man,” ina 
rage, picked up the cooper’s club hammer 
and struck him on the head withit. He 
was brought forward, by one of the boat- 
steerers and the third mate, and thrown 
down into the forecastle. 

I jumped down and put him with difficulty 
into his berth. I left him there groaning, 
to answer a call from the captain, who was 
standing on deck. 

“ Ashley! where in thunder are you?” 

“ | went down,” said I, “to put Meyer in 
his bunk. It will be a wonder if he lives.” 

“ What have you got to say about it any- 
way?” said he. “If I catch you down there 
again or doing anything for that Dutchman 
I'll flog you.’ 


“No you won't,” I said ; for I was get 
ting excited and took no thought of w 
the consequences might be. 

“ Damnation!” he shouted, springing for 
me. 

I stepped back a pace or two, and stood 


facing him. He ran up close to me to 
strike, and, if he had, I would have brained 
him with the crowbar, which happened to 
be lying within my reach. He stopped 
short within a foot of where I was stand- 
ing, looked at me an instant, and turned 

on his heel, saying, 
“Tl settle with you when that whale’s 
in. 
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“The devil he did,” said Chips. 
guess you frightened him.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that, Chips,” 
continued Ashley; “but he often came at 


| 


me in a rage like that and always stopped 


without striking. I don’t know what the 
reason was, I only suspect it. People, you 
know, don’t very often ill-treat others who 
know as much as they do.” 

That evening at ee Meyer was still 
lying in his bunk, and spoke incoherently. 
At length he went intoa fit. He stiffened 
and his body became bowed up, as in teta- 
nus. He remained in that position for an 
instant, which seemed many minutes, and 
apparently suffered the most excruciating 
pains. He wasinan upper bunk. He bit 
at the beam over his head, and held on to it 
with sufficient strength to hold up the 
greater part of his weight. I at length suc- 
ceeded in making him loosen his hold, and 
pressed him down to his pillow. I inserted 
several thicknesses of a towel between his 
teeth to keep him from injuring himself in 
opening and shutting his mouth, which he 
did most violently and in rapid succession. 
He finally became quiet and gazed upon us, 
with a blank stare, for some moments, when 
he suddenly sprang out of his bunk. The 
crew scampered up on deck in fright. I 
shouted to him as sternly as I could, ard 
told him to sit down. He obeyed immedi- 
ately, and sat gazing at me with a vacant, 
meaningless look. 

“Holy Mother!” exclaimed Chips, “I 
would not have stopped all alone with him.” 

The weather was fine, continued Ed. 
Ashley without noticing Chips’s exclamation, 
which had caused a laugh, and I| thought 
it would do the poor fellow good to go on 
deck. I asked him if he would n’t like to 
come up with me. He nodded in assent, 
and quietly went up the companion-way. I 
followed him. He stared around with a silly 
expression, walking leisurely to and fro be- 
fore the tryworks; and then placing him- 
self near the mincing tub, he amused him- 
self counting the horse pieces of blubber, 
as they were placed in position, minced and 
dropped into the tub. The captain hap- 
pened to come forward while Meyer was 
there. The latter, as soon, as he perceived 
him, seized the crowbar, and, uplifting it to 
strike, rushed toward him. he captain 
retreated, and only escaped Meyer, who ran 
after him, by taking refuge in the cabin. I 
was unable to control him as long as the 
captain remained in sight, but as soon as 
the latter disappeared in the cabin, the poor 
fellow obeyed me, came forward, and gave 
me the crowbar. One of the men asked 
him how he felt. He immediately spran 
at and seized him in his arms. I had muc 
difficulty in preventing him from biting and 
otherwise injuring his frightened shipmate. 


It was dangerous for any one, save me, to 
to him. 

he captain sent for me, and I went aft, 
after telling Meyer to remain where he was. 
I found him sitting by the stove; and he 
asked what 1 thought was the matter with 
the ex-steward. I replied that I considered 
him to be hopelessly insane, and that I would 
leave him to decide what had caused his 
mental derangement. 

“ D——n the cause!” he said carelessly. 
“T only wish I’d killed him, while I was 
about it, with that hammer.” 

After a pause he continued and said, — 

“T’ve told the mate to make a strait- 
jacket. Do you suppose you could put it 
on him?” 

“T ’ve no doubt of it,” I replied. 

“ Well, I’ll put him ashore as soon as we 
get in port, and, until then, I want you to 
ook after him. “I’ve told the officers that 
you are to do no duty until I tell them to 
make you “turn to.” 

I agreed to do so, and had it all my own 
way. I used the strait-jacket only twice, 
and then discarded it altogether. I con- 
tinued to have good control over him, and 
<= led him to the hospital at Maine. 

“Didn ’t any of yers go to the ‘council’ 
about it?” asked Chips. 

“Yes, I went,” replied Ed. Ashley ; “but 
let me tell you first about the cook’s case; 
and then I'll tell you the result of my visit 
to the consul.” a 

“ Porpoises! porpoises ! ises 

This cry, resounding tov and 1 aft on deck, 
interrupted Ed. Ashley’s yarn; and we all 
went up to take a hand in the sport. A 


school of 

and “ breeching 
some time since we had eaten any of their 
meat, and most of us felt that we would like 


porpoises were swimming 
> round the ship. It was 


some for a change. It was nearly eight 
o'clock ; but the moon was shining brightly, 
and, aided by their phosphorescent wakes, 
we could see the fish quite plainly. We 
always had an iron ready at the dolphin 
striker, where we also had a strap to serve 
as a“ safety band.” I quickly “laid out” 
to the end of the bowsprit, let myself down, 
from one head stay to the other, to the back 
ropes upon which I stood. I slipped the 
strap down over me till it encircled my 
waist, and, ping the iron, “stood by 

to dart. threw several times without 
striking any of them. Their multitudinous 
and shining wakes, extending in all direc- 
tions beneath me, were confusing in their 
effect; and I, accordingly, decided to dart 
atrandom. I did so, driving the iron 
through one of the largest of the school. 
The hands on deck immediately hauled on 
the line attached to the iron and pulled the 
porpoise up to the tail block, through which 
the line was wove, at the end of bow- 
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sprit. Another line was then passed out to 
me ; and, making a running bowline at its 
end, I slipped it over the sea-hog’s tail to 
serve as a “fluke rope.” This last line was 
now hauled upon, while the other was 
slacked, as required; and in that way the 
porpoise was hauled in on deck. 

The iron, in going through it, had put an 
end to its life, so that it remained quietly on 
the deck after a few spasmodic contractions 
of its muscles. The blubber was imme- 
diately stripped off, the head severed from 
the body and the jaw given to one of the 
green hands who wanted it on account of its 
oil. The steward took for the cabin the 
brain to make fritters, the liver to fry and 
some of the flesh to make forced-meat balls, 
while the remainder was handed over to the 
cook to prepare for the men. 

It was now past eight bells, and it was 
Portuguese Joe’s watch on deck. He 
was to be relieved by Bill Knox, who decided 
not to go below, but remain on deck till it 
would be time to go on duty. There were 
not many on board disposed to sleep. All 
the boat-steerers were on deck in the waist 
just at aft of the try-works. There were 
also nine or ten of the green hands there, 
including Harry Frazer and Dick Smith. 
After washing my hands I went aft and sat 
on the companion-way and amused myself 
by listening to the men, who were convers- 
ing loud enough to be heard all over the 


ship. 

T had not sat there long when I heard a 
splash in the water almost simultaneously 
with the cry of, — 

“ Man overboard !” 

I jumped to the lee mainbraces, and let 
them go, shouting for the helm to be put 
down and the starboard boat to be cleared. 
The yards at the main swung aback; and 
they were quickly steadied in that position. 
I jumped in the boat. The tackle falls were 
clear for lowering, but there was some diffi- 
culty in casting off the gripes. I seized the 
boat’s hatchet, and cut them, shouting, — 

“ Lower away! let go!” 

The boat dropped down to the water al- 
most by the runs, the crew immediately 
jumped into it, and in an instant we were 
clear of the ship. Every man had his oar 
out, and we strained our eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the poor wretch, whom I did not 
expect to save. Suddenly I heard a shriek 
and a cry for help. 

“ Pull ahead ! pull ahead!” I cried, grasp- 
ing the steering oar and pointing the boat 
in the direction whence the sound came. 

The men bent to their oars with a will, 
while I blew at short intervals on the boat’s 


fog horn to encourage the poor fellow. I 


had in the boat with me Bill Knox, Ed. 
Ashley, Nat. Agler, Rarotonga Tom, and 
Dick Smith, the best oarsmen in the ship; 
and at the rate we went we ought to have 
been near our drowing shipmate, for the 
vessel had not been going more than five 
knots when he fell over Hence I 
gave the order, — 

“ Lay on oars!” 

The men had hardly ceased pulling when 
we heard a heart-rending shriek and the 
words, — 

“ For God’s sake, come quick !” 

“ Quick, sir! shark be there!” said: Raro- 
tonga Tom, as he prepared to work his oar 

in 


There was no need of any order from me; 
for every one went into the water at the 
same moment, and five strong men applied 
all their strength to them. The boat shot 
over the comparatively smooth sea with a 
speed that I have never seen equaled since; 
and at every stroke we heard more and more 
distinctly a splashing of water, with now 
and then a shriek. At length I perceived, 
right ahead, a phosphorescent glow on the 
sea, in the midst of which a dark object was 
clearly visible. Rarotonga Tom glanced 
around over his shoulder, and then, pulling 
with renewed energy, shouted, — 

“ Make plenty noise for frighten them 
shark. They go kill him if we no quick.” 

We all shouted with all our might as we 
drew nearer and nearer, and finally came 
to the drowning man just asa white shar 
took off his right arm. He uttered a cry of 
anguish and would have sunk had not Bill 
Knox grasped him by the other arm aad 
hauled him in the boat. 

I immediately took a strand out of one of 
the “ short wraps,” that were in the boat, 
and tied it round the stump of the injured 
arm. I inserted a thole-pin between it and 
the skin, and, by twisting up on it, tightened 
the strand sufficiently to stop the bleed- 
ing. We pulled back to the ship quickly, 
and got the man, who scarcely breathed, on 
board and into the cabin. The captain, who 
had some skill in such cases, replaced the 
strand with a turniquet, tied the arteries, and 
had the unfortunate man placed in a berth 
in the cabin, when he was made as comforta 
ble as his condition would allow. 

He was a Scotchman, whom we called 
Aleck, and I never found out how he hap- 
pened to have fallen overboard; for we 
reached port before he was able to tell us, 
when of course he was sent on shore where 
he could receive proper treatment. 

Chips asked many questions about the 
sharks, and finally induced Ed. Ashley to 
promise to finish his yarn the next evening, 
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CARL’S WIFE. 


BY L. A. CHURCHILL. 


Paris, Marcu 15, 18. 

YEAR FRANK,—Prepare to be 

mightily astonished. I am married. 
Yes, old fellow, actually married. I won’t 
stop to write about my wife now, for we are 
coming home soon and you can see for your- 
self what she is like. Now, my boy, I have 
a favor to ask; I want you to leave those 
musty, dusty, hideous old law books, which 
you have pored over so incessantly during 
the three years I have been idling my time 
away on this continent, and go down to the 
old house and have it thoroughly repaired and 
refurnished without regard to expense. I 
want my bird to finda fair nest. I wish every- 
thing to be done to the grounds that will 
improve them. And you must spend the 
summer with us, Nita and me. € posi- 
tively will not be refused. Bear this in 
iad and act accordingly. 1 think we may 


be home by the middle of June. Have the 
irs commenced at once, and oblige 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“P, S.— Nita’sends regards. 


“ CARL. 
Cc” 


This was the letter I received as I sat in 
my city office one mild spring morning. I 
was “mightily surprised,” for Carl, whose 
confidential friend and chum I had always 
been, had never written me one word of this 
Nita, who was now his wife. “This must 
have been a sudden move of Cari’s,” I 
thought, but I could imagine him doing al- 
most any impulsive thing. Already in my 
mind was a picture of this Nita. In 
my fancy she stood before me, tall, stately, 
and handsome, with gleamin dark eyes, 
and dusky hair. This is the kind of woman 
I knew Carl would choose. ; 

And from that my mind went wande 
back to a time when, for weeks together, 
had watched this cousin of mine as a father 
might have done, fearing that he would car- 
ry out his threat of blowing out his brains, 
because a woman, looking as I imagined 
Nita to look, had jilted him. Poor fe ow! 
How terribly in earnest he was in loving 
this brilliant, wicked woman, who found his 
devotion so charming, even while among 
the rings which glittered on her hands was 
one which was the token of her engagement 
to a man three times Carl’s age! People 

ke of this man as Senator March ; and 
had his position, if he ever occupied 
but the one he then filled, to make. 
at was it to her if he had allowed him- 
self to form an which his rea- 


son should have taught him could never 
lead to marriage? Every one amused him- 
self or herself'at such places, — they were at 
Saratoga, —and he ought not to be so fool- 
ish. This was how she reasoned with the 
half-crazed lad, to whom she had given 
every sign that she loved him, when he re- 
proached her for trifling with him. 

She was married early in the winter which 
followed the season that had brought such 
delirious joy and fearful suffering to Carl, 
and went to Washington, to reign as a belle, 
courted, flattered, admired; while Carl 
roamed for months through the large rooms 
of the house his father had bequeathed him, 
a mere ghost of his férmer merry, boyish 
self. How I wished, then, that he had a 
mother! Or that his father could have 
been spared. But I, his cousin, was the 
nearest relative he had. At last, when he 
was recovering from a severe illness, his 
physician advised a sea voyage, and he had 
resolved to go to Europe. He reached that 
country in safety, and for two years wander- 
ed about, caring little, if 1 might judge from 
the letters which came at long intervals, 
where he went. I had not heard from him 
for about four months, when the letter an- 
nouncing his marriage arrived. A feelin 
of thankfulness was in my heart as I lai 
aside the letter. 

He had forgotten her who was so nearly 
his ruin, it seemed, or remembered her only 
as he did other coquettes. 

It would be a work of love for me to plan 
the repairs at the old house where 1 had 
played asa child, and visited in later years as 
Carl’s chosen friend so many times. I was 
tired and over-worked, and had been for 
some time determined to take a long vaca- 
tion during tae coming summer, and where 
could it be so pleasantly spent as with Carl 
and his wife ? 

And so one morning I started with a num- 
ber of workmen for the old place. On 
reaching it, I was surprised to see what 
changes had taken place in the neighbor- 
hood while Carl had been in Europe, and I 
busy in the city. Only a few rods from the 
old house a large hotel was reared, and I 
was informed by the servants, whom Carl 
had kept on the place, that during the last 
two seasons numerous guests had found 
their way there. But when I considered 
how lovely was beach and landscape I only 
wondered that no one had thought before 
to make this a resort for summer 
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seekers. All through the long spring days 
hammers and saws were busy in the old 
house, there was a smell of fresh paint in 
the rooms, and new paper beautified the 
walls. Furniture and carpet dealers sent 
loaded wagons, which went away empty, to 
the doors. The grounds were arranged by 
skilled hands, and the quaint old house 
Stood ready at last for its mistress. Stately 
and fair in its new dress, amid its beautiful 
surroundings. 

The spring days went by. A new warmth 
crept into the air; soft grasses covered the 
earth; the swollen buds burst into blossom; 
birds filled the scented air with melody ; and 
the waves, as they threw themselves upon 
the sunny shore, seemed to have in their 
rush and roar a sound of gladness, All na- 
ture rejoiced at the birth of a new summer. 

One day in the latter part of June I re- 
ceived a telegram saying Carl and Nita 
would be at home the next day. When the 
morrow came, at the appointed hour I sent 
a carriage to the station, and waited at home 
to receive them. When they arrived, and I 
had been introduced to Nita, and welcomed 
both, I led the way to the drawing-room ; 
and when the outside wrappings of the trav- 
elers had been removed, I looked to see 
what changes in appearance Carl had under- 
gone, and what his wife was like. An occa- 
sional thread of silver had — in among 
the heavy hair which clustered about my 
cousin’s handsome, high forehead; a fore- 
head with a few rew lines upon it, but other- 
wise he seemed unchanged. There was the 
samie weak mouth, the same beautiful eyes 
and winning smile. But I gazed in aston- 
ishment at his wife. The stately brunette 
of my fancy was not to be seen, but a slight 
figure, rather below the medium height, with 
a head crowned with a mass of bright hair, 
and possessing a face, and a 

ir of , tender, brown eyes, stood be- 

‘ore me. vely as the flowers she held in 
her hand, radiant as the sunshine which fell 
around her where she stood as though eager 
ree very happy people gathered aroun 

the cozy tea-table that night, and, as I no- 
ticed how fond and proud Carl and Nita 
seemed of each other, and thought how love- 
ly a thing their home would be, my heart 
sent up a prayer of thankfulness to for 
his kindness to these two dear children. 

Nita went early to her room, being very 
weary, and Carl and I were left alone to 
smoke our cigars together. Going near him 
as he stood by the mantelpiece, I said, — 

“ Everything is all right, is it, Carl ?” 

“Yes, old fellow,” he answered, throwin 
his arm over my shoulder, in the old boyis 
fashion, “everything right as a trivet. I 
suppose you wondered I did n’t write you I 
was to be married, but, Frank, I vay bnew 


it a month beforehand myself. I noticed 
your look of surprise, when you saw what a 
mite of a girl I had married. I don’t won- 
der you stared, knowing my admiration for 
brunettes. Come out on the piazza, and, 
while we try some of these Havanas, I will 
tell you how itcame about. I was in Ger- 
many when | met Nita,” he went on, when 
we had gained the piazza, and were tramp- 
ing > and down. “I had understood from 
a fellow who was stopping at the same ho- 
tel with me, that, by crossing a lake which 
lay a few rods from the house, one could get 
some lovely views. As I felt in a mood for 
a that time, I immediately pro- 
cured a boat, and started to sail across to 
the place designated. There was a fresh 
breeze when I sailed; however, when I was 
about half way across, one of those squalls, 
which come up so suddenly that one is ney- 
er prepared for them, came on with terrible 
fury, and my boat was overturned in a twin- 
kling, and I was thrown into the water. I 
suppose the sail struck my head; for the 
next ap I remember is of lying in the 
bottom of another boat, with Nita’s face 
above my own, and her hands chafin 
mine. She, too, had been on the lake, a 
had seen my accident, and come to my re 
lief. I don’t see how she ever got me into 
her boat, for I was dead weight, but she did 
it some pe and kept everything all right. 
It was a splendid thing to do, and my admi- 
ration for her brave conduct led me to seek 
to know her. I succeeded well in my at- 
tempt; and in a month from the time she 
saved my life we were married. If youever 
feel like going sailing with one who thor- 
oughly understands the business, take Nita 
along. Well, I must go to her now. Good- 
night, old fellow. It’s grand being home 
and seeing you again.” 

For a long time after I had retired I lay 
thinking of what Carl had told me. I could 
well understand why he had married Nita 
Earle. Her brave act had appealed to his 
hero-worshiping nature, and his love for 
her was built, not on any goodness she 
might ay gy not on any res he might 
have for her as a g and pure woman, 
but on his admiration for her; and I could 
but fear for love founded on so frail a thing, 
but I tried to quiet my misgivings, and suc- 
ceeded so well that I soon fell asleep. 

The hotel was filled with guests that sea 
son, and as Carl and I soon became ac- 
quainted with the proprietor, we were often 
asked to join in the festivities which were 
held in its parlors,and sometimes we ac- 
cepted the invitation. I often thought, as I 
watched my cousin and his wife among 
those who thronged the halls, that they were 
the handsomest people in the room, 
others often remarked upon their beauty. 
But I think the happiest times were when 
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we three, Carl, Nita, and I, were together 
with no one but ourselves by. Then we 
read and talked and dreamed, and were 
content. The days drifted by until they 
formed a happy month, and then our trouble 
commenced. 

One evening Carl, Nita, and I were at the 
hotel, whose parlors were full on that night. 
Several voices — whose owners had listen- 
ed to her before ~~ hanger Nita for a song, 
and a gentleman near her led her to the 

i She was stili singing, when there 
was a stir near the door, and eaning on the 
arm of our host, a wondrously beautiful wo- 
man entered, and came slowly down the 
room, bowing efully to those to whom 
she was introduced, and putting out a love- 
ly jeweled hand to those with whom she 
was acquainted. She was beautiful, oh, so 
beautiful! but her beeuty was not of the 
kind which made Nita’s face so lovely. She 
was beautiful as the lightning is beautiful, 
handsome as the leopard is handsome. 
The dusky hair and gleaming eyes I had 
imagined Carl’s wife would have were pos- 
sessed by this woman. There was a low 
murmur of admiration as her stately — 
moved along, and every face showed how 
charming the new-comer seemed to its own- 
er, I recognized the woman, and, turning, 
looked at Carl. Mixed with a look of admi- 
ration in his eyes, was a half-wild expression, 
and his face was deathly pale. Clutching 
my arm, he whispered hoarsely, — 

“My God! Frank, that is Ethel ! ” 

“Control yourself,” I said in a low, stern 
voice. “ You will be observed.” 


My words had the desired effect; and | ed 


when Ethel March said, as she was led to 
where my cousin stood, — 

“ Ah, Mr. Nouremberg, this is an unex- 
pected pleasure,” 

He answered her in the easy, gentlemanly 
way that was quite natural to him. 

ter on in the evening I saw her talki 

with Nita, to whom Carl had introduce 
her. I remember of once gazing upon Ve- 
Suvius sending its seething flames toward 
the heavens, while opposite in the sky hung 
the crescent moon. +4 I looked at these 
aeons, that picture came vividly to my 


We made a long evening of it; and, 
after we were at home, Nita talked of noth- 
ing so much as of the beautiful stranger, 
and seemed delighted that she was Carl’s 
old friend. 

But my mind was full of doubt and fear. 


I remembered the look on Carl’s face when 
Ethel March entered, and trembled for his 
and Nita’s future happiness. And as time 
went on my fears did not lessen. I felt 
that Satan had entered our Eden, and peace 
could not long remain with any of us. Oh, 
how my heart burned with indignation, or 


melted with pity, as I saw how completely 
that woman was regaining her power over 
my cousin. But what could I do! How 
awaken him from his dreams of sin! 

Day after day these two, Carl, and Ethel 
March, were together, boating, reading, or 
sketching. Had Carl been a poor man, 
and less indolent, his talent as an artist 
might have raised him to a high place in 
the world. As it was, he heartily enjoyed 
sketching, and often, on this summer of 
which I write, would throw the bag contain- 
ing his pencils and portfolio over his shoul- 
der, and walk away, with the handsome wid- 
ow at his side, to find something which 
seemed to him worth drawing. But he 
need not have gone far for the most of his 
subjects, for one day, in looking over his 
portfolio, I found, on nearly every sheet I 
took in my hand, the penciled outlines of 
the dark, dangerous face of her who prom- 
ised to be his ruin. And, yet, when every, 
one, with a sneer for Carl, or a sigh of pity 
for Nita, coupled my cousin’s name vith 
that of Ethel March, his wife never suspect- 
ed him of treachery or unfaithfulness. 
Day after day She saw them wander away to- 
gether, and would smile and say, — 

“T am glad Carl has found some one to 
amuse him. I fear he found it dull with me 
and my blessed cousin Frank.” 

I remonstrated and pleaded with Carl, but, 
received only the surly reply, — 

“ Don’t be a fool, Frank. It’s all right.” 

And I turned away, wondering what 
would be the end of all this, and when it 
would come. It came sooner than I expect- 


One evening, when Carl was out, Nita 
said to me, — 

“Cousin Frank, I found a lovely spot 
when I was out with Mrs. March yesterday, 
and I fancy it will be enchanting by moon- 
light, and I want you to take me there 
tonight. Will you?” 

rs. March often came to Carl’s home, 
and professed great fondness for Nita. 

of. course I complied, for I was very fond 
of my fair cousin; and in little more than 
half an hour we were at the place she had 
designated. In a little inlet was built a rus- 
tic arbor, over which some wild vines were 
trained, and near which some tall trees 

ew, their branches meeting over its top. 

s we neared this arbor, we heard a voice, 
which both recognized, saying in a passion- 
ate tone, — 

“Ethel March, why did you not leave me 
to myself, and the wife who is far too good 
for me? Why have ry made me your 
slave again? I thought I was free trom 
you; but you have lured me on, till I am 
ready to sink my soul in hell for your love, 
and now refuse to leave this place with me 
for one where we can be together, with no 
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one to spy upon our actions. O Ethel, you 
are cruel, cruel!” 

I heard her low, moc answer : — 

“I always told you, you should have been 
a stage-actor, Carl, and I repeat it.” 

But I did not give ita thought then, for 
7 eyes were fastened on Nita, who stood 
white and rigid in the moonlight, with such 
a look on her face as I pray Heaven I may 
never see again. I tried to speak to her, 
but my tongue refused to utter one sound ; 
and in perfect silence.we turned and walked 
back to the home where we had been so 


happy. 


Through many hours of the night we 
searched. Searched till morning, after Carl, 
with a face lined with pain, brought me the 
note he had found on his dressing-table 
when he came in from his walk with Ethel 
March. He spoke no word while I unfold- 
ed the tiny sheet of paper, and read, — 


“ Carl, poor fellow, I ought to have known 
I should make no fitting mate for you. I 
realize it all now; and am going away to 
leave you forever. You must be happy, 


very happy, dear Carl, and forget you ever 
knew “ NITA.” 


Nita had gone directly to her room, when 
we returned to the house, the night before, 
and Carl came in some two hours later. 
When we, Carl and I, now rushed down to 
the beach (for it seems the same unspoken 
fear was in the mind of both), we found her 
little boat being washed back and forth 
near the shore, empty, save for the oars 
laid in the bottom beside her pretty sun-hat. 
The guests at the hotel had not retired, and 
very soon we had begun our dreary, dread- 
fal search, with plenty of help. e river, 
which ran into the sea, a short distance 
away, was d ed, and boats were out in 
Pe directions, but nothing was accomplish- 


But just as the east was becoming crim- 
son, our labor ceased; for at the very feet 
of Carl, who had crouched for hours on the 
sand, as though despair had bereft him of 
motion, the incoming tide laid a white-robed 
figure, with the stamp of death on its face, 
and the bright hair entangled with seaweed. 
With a cry, which in imagination I have 
heard a thousand times since, Carl threw 
himself beside the body, and angels might 
well have wept over the scene. 


Dressed in the most becoming of morning 
costumes, Ethel March came up to the s 
where the living and the dead lay. With 


glittering eyes and clenched hands, Carl 
said, — 


“Tt is well, Ethel March, that murderer 
murderess should look upon their victim, 
God will not judge her for murder ; for you 
and I killed her. I know now that I loved 
this child with the best love such a nature 
as mine is —_ of. During the hours I 
have waited here for the sea to give up m 
dead, I have realized how sweet a thing li 
might have been with her, how sweet a 
thing it was before you came between us, 
Woman, I could add to my crime by killing 
you. Leaveme. I hate and abhor you.” 

Ethel March’s face w pale as she lis- 
tened, and she half swayed with faintness, 
as she turned to the ae at her side, 
and requested to be taken to the hotel. 

With a pity in my heart, such as I had 
had never known before, I followed, a few 
minutes later, the carriage which bore its 
sad burden to the old house. 

Poor, wronged Nita! Poor, sin-deluded, 
desperate, suffering Carl! 


Among the first who, in our late civil war, 
responded to our president’s call for men, 
was Carl Nouremberg. Much active ser- 
vice fell to his lot, and in battle it was his 
pleasure to ever be where the fight was hot 
test, and death doing its most fearful work. 
One day, when we were before Richmond, I 
missed him from my side, and, gy te 
I saw him at my feet, with his dark hair 
blood-matted, and the fixed expression I 
had learned to know so well on his face. 
With the help of a brother soldier, I bore 
the body from the field, and afterward sent 
it to be buried in the cemetery near his 
home. 

I could not mourn for him; for since that 
morning by the shore, his one wish 
been to rid himself of a life of which he had 
grown tired. 

The years go rapidly by, and my time is 
fully occupied; but twice in every year I 
steal away from the hum and confusion of 
the city, to spend an hour near the spot 
where, with the summer breezes playing in 
the branches above them, and the summer 
sea making its grand music on the near 
shore, smiled on by sunlight, and watched 
over by stars, are made the graves of my 
cousin and his wife, Nita. 
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LIFE IN A HUDSON-BAY COMPANY'S FORT. 


BY PROF. JAMES MCINTOSH. 


HE Hudson-Bay Congnnr is a corpora- 
tion of traders (chiefly in furs) who in 
the time of Charles II. were ted the ex- 
clusive right of trading in all the lands which 
ured their waters into Hudson’s Bay or 
udson’s Straits. For over a century their 
operations were confined to the sages! 
bordering on the coast, when the keen rival- 
ry of the French led them to make advances 
toward the interior. Under the name of the 
Northwestern Company of Montreal,a rival 
society was established in 1783, plantin 
stations beyond the Rocky Mountains, an 
exciting a violent contest for supremacy un- 
til the year 1821, when an amicable settle- 
ment was accomplished. An extension of 
their powers was then secured, and up till 
1859 the corporation had the entire possess- 
ion of the greater part of British North 
America. In 1869 their territories were an- 
nexed to the Dominion of Canada, three 
hundred thousand pounds being paid as in- 
demnity. Important stipulations were, how- 
ever, made on the part of the Company, that 
they should retain all their forts, with ten 
acres of ground attached to each, and one- 
twentieth of all the land from Red River to 
the Rocky Mountains. The Canadian gov- 
ernment we are glad to state have latterly 
entered into amicable treaties with the In- 
dians, which leaves the red-skin free to deal 
with the pale-face. 

The Company’s territory is now organized 
under three divisions: Manitoba with its 
tich grain-producing soil; Keewatin, lying 
east and north of Manitoba; and the North- 
west Territory, embracing all the region be- 
tween these and British Columbia. To give 
the reader some idea of the traffic, it may be 
interesting to state that the proceeds of furs 
and other materials sold during 1876 were 

291,566, and that of this sum over ninety 

usand pounds stood for profit. 

The following notes will give an insight 
into the practical working of the Company 
and the social life of its servants. 

The people resident in a Hudson-Bay 
Company’s post form a community of them- 
selves, more or less gregarious, as the estab- 
lishment is designed for trading purposes, a 
depot of supplies, or merely an isolated 
stockade for the accumulation of provisions 
for the use of the danger forts. But of what- 
ever character the place may be, a regular 

iness routine, demanding certain times 
for the performance of special duties, is 


strictly observed. Every member of the 


community, from the factor or clerk-in-charge 
to the cook, is expected to be, and almost 
invariably is, at his post of duty at the time 
designated for its special performance. To 
this system is due the close economy with 
which the affairs of the Company are con- 
ducted and the perfect understanding of the 
petty details of every branch of its business 
on the part of its employés. For example, 
a clerk in the service, in the great majority 
of cases, must remain a simple clerk for a 
term of fourteen years before he is consid- 
ered as being in the line of promotion. 
During these long years of service, he must 
perforce gain a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of the duties and even of the most triv- 
ial details relating to his station. From lon 
custom he falls into the beaten channels o: 
the trade, its manner of executing business 
details, and identifies himself with its tradi- 
tions. So, when he assumes charge of a 
st or district, he carries with him, to assist 
in the discharge of his new responsibilities, 
that punctuality, method, and careful regard 
for the little things of his position which he 
has so well learned in his apprenticeship. 
The real life of the fort may be said to 
begin at the breakfast-hour, which is as reg- 
ularly appointed as those for the deapatah 
of business, the natyre of which we shall 
presently explain. The breakfast-time with 
the lower class of employés, the nature of 
whose duties demand early rising, is about’ 
six o’clock in the winter and five in the sum- 
mer season. These servants mess by them- 
selves, drawing rations at regular intervals 
through a steward, much after the fashion 
of army-life. A cook is appointed from 
their number, who performs his duty alone, 
and is responsible for the provisions, quan- 
tity and quality of food, and so forth. A 
short season, generally devoted to pipe- 
smoking, is allowed after each meal, when 
the servants separate to their various duties. 
The arrival of a traveler from the outer 
world is the greatest episode in the monoto- 
nous every-day life of the post. The com- 
munity find in him an inexhaustible fount 
of enjoyment ; and if he be of a communica- 
tive disposition, his store of news and narra- 
tive will do service in Le meee of his weekl 
board-bill for an indefinite period. To noe 
a one, much more than to a passing officer 
from another fort, the hospitalities of the 
fort are extended in the most liberal manner. 
An apartment is assigned him for his sole 


occupancy during the period of his sojourn. 
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He is free to come and go when and where 
he listeth, means of locomotion being fur- 
nished on demand. His companionship is 
eagerly sought by all; and the fortunate in- 
dividual who secures: his preferred acquaint- 
ance excites at once the envy of less favored 
ones. Nothing is left undone to prolong 
his stay, and when he finally departs, he is 
sent on his journey freighted with the good 
wishes of the isolated post, and is certain of 
the same cordial treatment at his next stop- 
ping-place. 

The mess-table has, too, other attractions 
than those of sociality, and of a more sub- 
stantial kind. The officers of the forts are 
all good livers, and, although accustomed to 
rough it on short allowances of food when 
necessity requires, take particular care to 
have the home larder well stocked with all 
the delicacies afforded by the surrounding 
country. The viands are of necessity com- 
posed for the most part of the wild-game 
and fish in which the prairies and waters 
abound. But they are the choicest of their 
kind, being selected from an abundant sup- 
ply. One gets there the buffalo-hump, ten- 
der and juicy; the moose-nose, tremulous 
and opaque as a vegetable conserve; the 
finest and most savory water-fowl; and the 
freshest of fish,—all preserved by frost in- 
stead of salt. True, the supply of vegeta- 
bles at many mess-tables is wofully deficient, 
and a continuous diet of wild meats, like 
most other things of everlasting sameness, 
is apt to pall upon the appetite. But the 
list of meats is so extensive, and each re- 
quiring a particular mode of cooking, that a 
long time may elapse without a repetition of 
dishes. Then, too, the climate favors the 
consumption of solid food ; and after a short 
residence, the appetite becomes seasoned to 
the quality of fare obtainable. Bread, as an 
imported article, is in many cases regarded 
as — in the character of a are the few 
sacks of flour which constitute the annual 
allowance of each officer being hoarded away 
by the prudent housewife as carefully as the 
jams and preserves of her more fortunate 
sisters. In such cases it is baked into small 
cakes, one of which is placed beside each 

late at meal-time ; the size of the cake be- 
ing so regulated as to afford a single one for 
each meal during the year. The more com- 
mon vegetables, such as potatoes and turnips, 
can be successfully cultivated in some places, 
and, wherever this occurs, enter largely into 
the daily ménu. 

The business of the post, with the excep- 
tion of the necessary employments of the 
lower servants, is transacted between the 
hours of nine in the morning and six in the 
evening, with an interval of an hour between 
two and three o’clock for dinner, when the 
offices and stores are closed. During the 
hours of business there is much to be looked 


after, especially in the summer season, 
When the bell announces the opening of the 
fort-gates, the inclosure soon fills with In. 
dians and traders, who besiege. the counter 
of the trafling store, or lounge idly about 
the yard; picturesque vagabonds in motley 
attire. The clerks in charge are busily en. 
gaged in measuring tea, sugar, ammunition, 
and so forth, into colored cotton handker- 
chiefs unwrapped from greasy aboriginal 
heads for their reception ; in examining furs, 
and paying for them; in measuring off the 
scanty yards of blue cotton prints that are 
to clothe the forms of dusky belles ; or caus- 
ing howls of delight by the exhibition of gilt 
jewelry to be sold at ten times its original 
cost. 

Outside the stockade the voyageurs are 
loading whale-boats in the adjacent stream 
with bales of fur for transportation to depot 
forts, or discharging cargoes of merchandise 
destined for wide-spread distribution. Over 
this process an accountant keeps careful 
watch, as he does over everything involving 
a representative value, for which he will be 
held to account. All is bustle and activity; 
but there is no haste. The careful attention 
to details exhibits itself in everything, and 
the minutest watch is kept over all. 

A Company’s fort is seldom free from its 
complement of hangers-on. As the day ad- 
vances, the arrivals at the fort increase in 
number and importance. Sometimes al 
band of Indians will ride rapidly up to the 
stockade, and turning their ponies loose 
upon the prairie, enter upon the barter of 
small quantities of skins to supply their im- 
mediate necessities. Again, the band will 
encamp about the stockade, displaying for 
trading pur ses the results of a long and 
successful hunt, and making the days and 
nights hideous with their heathenish festivi- 
ties. Their camp-fires light up the plain 
round about with a fitful glare; their green- 
and-yellow-painted visages and blanket-at- 
tired forms assume by degrees a certain in- 
dividuality, and even the more importunate 
beggars become familiar objects to the sight, 
when, presto! they are gone, only to be re- 
placed by others of a like description. 
There is, too, much bustle created by the 
arrivals and departures of officials from 
other forts of the service, en route, in charge 
of boat-brigades for distant points, who stop 
but for a few hours and are off again. 
Should the season be winter, however, the 
business hours are to a certain degree mere- 
ly formal, and the time is occupied by those 
petty details which are to be found in any; 
occupation. 

At six o’clock in the evening the labors of | 
the day terminate, and the members of the 
community are at liberty to do as they list. 
And these are the hours which drag most 
wearily upon each individual member. In, 
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the summer season, recourse is had to ath- 
letic exercises during the long twilights, — 
rowing upon the rivers, pitching quoits, 
equestrian exercises, and so forth, being in 
vogue with the younger and more hardy 
clerks ; others are attracted by the pleasures 
of the chase, and prolonged forays with dog 
_ and gun are made upon the wild-fowl in the 
neighboring water-courses. But this vernal 
season is brief, and the time soon comes 
when the attractions of indoor life must sup- 
ly the mental pabulum. With the officer 
incharge, the long evenings are generally 
passed in the society of his family and in 
writing up the log-book of his post. This 
latter work, if he be a man given to co 
sition, soon becomes a labor of love. In it 
he chronicles all the petty incidents of the 
day, — the arrivals and departures, the prin- 
cipal receipts and expenditures, the health 
of the littlke community under his charge, 
and soforth. There may be added the gen- 
eral reflections of the writer on subjects 
pertaining to the service, and such sugges- 
tions as seem to grow out of the events 
noted. He may even wander to a limited 
extent outside the bounds of strict business 
matters, and indulge in little flights of com- 
— on subjects irrelevant to the trade. 
t happens sometimes that short poems of 
greater or less measures of excellence, and 
short prose sketches of fair diction and viv- 
_ id imagining, appear scattered among the 
bones of dry statistics. But it must be said 
of the majority of log-books that they smack 
only of weather-reports, the deficiencies of 
supply, or the accumulation 
try. 
ith the younger portion of the commu- 
nity, — the clerks, apprentices, and postmas- 
ters,— conversation and the peaceful pipe 
occupy a prominent position in the passage 
of time. Games, too, are in great demand, 
and every apartment possesses its well- 
thumbed pack of cards, its rude cribbage- 
boards, and sets of wvoden dominos. 
Reading men find abundant leisure to pur- 
sue their favorite occupation during the 
long winter evenings. Books, however, as 
private property, from the difficulty in trans- 
porting them, are more scarce than might be 
expected. To atone somewhat for this, the 
Company has established extensive libraries 
for the use of the officers and servants in 
many of the larger stations in the north, 
from which supplies for the adjacent smaller 
posts may be drawn, so that the diligent 
reader may command new supplies from 
time to time. Then, too, there comes once 
or twice during the winter season a red-let- 
ter day upon which the mail arrives, bringin 
a great budget of letters to be answered an 
Periodicals from the outer world. In the 
answering of letters considerable difficulty 


is experienced from the absence of anythin 
new to write-about. To obviate this an 
produce the requisite novelty, the writer gen- 
erally succeeds in composing a single letter 
vy | the desired degree of spiciness. 
This he copies, and sends to all those 
friends whom he is desirous of placing under 
the obligation of an answer. Thus, for 
many days after the arrival of a mail, occu- 
pation for the long evenings is easily found, 
until the returning dog-train bears his cor- 
respondence away, and with it that method 
of passing time. 

Parties not studiously inclined often pass 
their spare hours in exercising their skill 
upon one of the musical instruments. Of 
these, the violin is most ordinarily selected ; 
and the votary, after a series of years passed 
in sedulous practice, usually attains a certain 
ghastly facility of execution. So common 
an accomplishment indeed is fiddle-playing ~ 
in the service, that violin strings are annu- 
ally forwarded as a part of the regular outfit 
for sale in the northern districts. Under 
the inspiration of this instrument, it is scarce- 
ly to be wondered at that the few holidays of 
the year, and frequently the long evenings 
also, should be enlivened with dances, in 
which all the dusky maidens within hailing- 
distance of the fort participate. It is in the 
enjoyment of this pastime that the wearied 
clerk “ snatches a fearful joy ” as he jigs ane 
reels the hours away to the measures of mo- 
notonous and oft-repeated tunes. On such 
occasions the ones is cosmopolitan to a 
striking degree, and all grades of employés 
mingle with the most democratic oe 

ith such simple pleasures and in the 
discharge of such duties, the life of the iso- 
lated community glides uneventfully away. 
If its amusements are few, they are at least 
innocent and improved to the utmost. Few 
temptations to wrong-doing are presented 
to their solitary lives. Each succeeding 
year adds to the accumulations of the last, 
until, in the early afternoon of life, the Com- 
pany’s officer finds himself possessed of 
sufficient means to pass the remainder of 
his days under more genial conditions. 
But strange to say, it almost invariably hap- 
ns that his old life has so grown upon 


im, so ey possessed him, that the 
e 


charms of a higher civilization have no pow- 
er to attract. Many bid a final farewell to 
the inhospitable regions where the best 
years of their lives have been pony with 
the purpose of returning to their early 
‘homes to pass the decline of life; but one 
after another they drift back again. The 
change is too abrupt. They have outlived 
their former friends; their ways of life are 
radically different; in short, the great busy 
world moves all too fast for their quiet and 
placid lives. 
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Spring-fim 
Words by Joun Francis. WALLER, Music by J. Gordon Saunpvers, 
a. "Twas spring*tinre ; the earth was smil + With 
3. The $pringblossomed in- to the sum ~ mer, Then 
Andante non troppo, # 
stream ° sobbing - e spoke hearts were com + 
lost ; The cold cheer-less win + ter is 
- coming: The + tures with sil - ver and An. 
ning; We that oar part ing was The 
bring ing: The vain and the snow the frost, The 
young moon ven was we rose 
spring will come back its 
t 


calm eve in spring-time?— Who ‘knows? 


’T was Spring-time. 37 
si lence of calm e¢-ven ~ tide, The notes of the cuc-koo came 
all that was dear to each heart, Sorrow - ing, yet’ hop’ ing, we 
calm eve in spring - time? Shallwe meet......... one & « 
SS 
| ist and and verses. 
break ing The’ i -.Jence-of ‘calm ven tide, 
se + vered From all that was dear to each heart, 
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AT HER MERCY. 
BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ISS CHARTERIS, — Colonel Nu- 
I gent.” 
For an instant the dark eyes meet the 
blue ones. Richard Nugent has worship- 
ed many a pretty face, “for a minute,” be- 
fore now ; and the newer the face the more 
ardent his admiration. Miss Charteris is 
an utter oy to him, and extremely pret- 
ty, therefore he bestows upon her a more 
comprehensive glance than usual, before 
offering his arm to take her in to dinner. 

“ Dreadfully hot weather, Miss Fairfax?” 

Miss Fairfax is following within safe dis- 
tance of Miss Chartcris’s train, leaning on 
the arm of the Reverend Augustin Widdy. 
Miss Fairfax is diminutive; the curate is 
tall and stout, and remarkably plain of face. 
But Miss Fairfax allows that the weather 
is very hot, with an upward glance, the fas- 
cination of which she is very well aware. 

“ There is not much to be done in the 
country, when it is too hot for croquet or 
lawn-tennis, — for ladies I mean.” 

Miss Fairfax, being of a combative na- 
ture, does not agree readily to general asser- 
tlons, yet is fain to acknowledge that this al- 
so is an indisputable fact. 
“Even Miss St. George 


could not play 


lawn-tennis today, though I have heard her- 


say no weather could be too warm for her.” 

they are seated at the dinner-table by 
this time, and the young lady alluded to is 
on the Reverend Mr. re left hand. 

“Well, this was a screeching hot day, — 
you must allow that. We don’t often have 
such weather, even inIreland. But I would 
have played if I could have got any of the 
others out.” 

And Miss St. George sighs at the recollec- 
tion of the tennis-courts lying deserted un- 
der the baking September sunshine, with 
the idle rackets hanging in the nets. 

“Nice complexions we should have, had 
we pla ved our usual score of games to- 
day,” Miss Fairfax observes. 

Miss St. George’s face is freckled and 
tanned to a most peculiar color. ; 

“Oh, I don’t value my complexion. The 
loveliest complexion in the world would n’t 
make me good-looking. But, I say, Flora, 
were n’t you sold, when you saw Colonel 
Nugent, after Mrs. Chute’s description?” 

“It was you who described him, I fancy.” 

“Oh, I described my ideal old Indian, 
when I heard where he was coming from, — 


rich as Croesus, and as yellow as a 
a regular old fopy! It was too bad of Mrs, 
Chute not to tell us what he was like really. 
I should have put on my best bib and tuck. 
er, and so would all the girls.” 

Miss Fairfax shrugs her pretty shoulders. 
It would not do to betray too much interest 
under the curate’s black eyes. 

“He’s awfully handsome, I think. It’s 
e to see something different from the 

harley Blake type, at any rate.” 

Miss Fairfax looks at her again, as who 
should say, “ You ought to be thankful for 


inea, 


knows what she 
would like, even if it be forever unattainable, 
and will not lower her standard because her 
ideal would not be likely to fancy a freckled 
a nose. 

“T hope there won’t be wigs on the n 
about by and ’s all,” “Miss 
St. George goes on, ignoring her own escort, 
—he is engaged in staring across the table 
at some one else. 

“Not likely!” Flora Fairfax exclaims, 
with an upward glance at the Reverend Au- 
gustin Widdy, which, if taken literally, 
might have turned that young man’s sleek 
black head. 

But Brezie St. George knows that it is 
not very long since another individnal, nei- 
ther oung nor handsome, carried envy and 
hatred and malice and all uncharitableness, 
into this self-same circle, though the lovi 
and riding away of the quien tak invol 
all in a like disappointment. 

“Does n’t Helen look well tonight?” 

Miss Fairfax follows Brezie’s eyes across 
the table. . 

“I don’t think so. That blue is not be- 


coming to her.” 

“I think itis. She looks like one of Sir 
Peter Lely’s Court beauties. I do hope 
Colonel Nugent will fall in love with her. 

But Miss Fairfax, who is the acknowl — 
edged coquette of the y, feels that she 
will lose her prestige if the new arrival is 
not ame found at her chariot wheel. 

“ Nugent won’t fall in love with any of 

u,” remarks the young gentleman on 

rezie’s left Jhand, to whom Miss St 
George’s suggestion has not appeared pala- 
table. “He hates women like poison.” 

“I should have thought him an a 
flirt,” says Brezic, with another look across 
the table. 

“ Oh, he flirts well enough! But he does. 
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n’t like one of you, for all that. I heard 
that of him long ago.” 

# You ’re in a cynical mood, Fitz.” 

“Not a bit. You may ask any one if 
Nugent would have anything to say to any 
girl. Every one will tell you the same 
story.” 

How an, ere Don’t I wish I were 
as pretty as i 
soon conquer his aversion to my sex!” 

And Brezie St. George laughs. 

But Colonel Nugent looks impregnable. 


He is young,—not more than thirty, if so]: 


much, — handsome, proud, eccentric, satiri- 
cal, with a pair of keen blue eyes, and a hab- 
it of smiling under his mustache at soft 

lances for which other men would have 
staked all they possessed. He does not 
find Miss Charteris pay him the homage to 
which he is accustomed. She, like himself, 
has had too much of that kind of thing. 
She looks straight before her, and is evident- 
ly in one of her coldest and proudest moods, 
taking no trouble to amuse her companion, 
or to be amused. 

- Miss Charteris is very nearly six-and- 
twenty, but hers is one of those faces to the 
beautiful perfection of which time seems on- 
ly toadd. In fact,as a young girl, Helen 

arteris was not pretty. Even at sixteen 
or seventeen the “ugly duckling” had 
shown no promise of growing into a swan. 
All her outlines were thin and gaunt: there 
was no color in the cheeks to enhance the 


dewy darkness of the 
the soft, fair glory of the hair. And if one 
or two had seen more in the awkward, bad- 
ly dressed school-girl than the world in gen- 
eral perceived, it is rather to be wondered 
at than otherwise. Today Miss Chartezis 


is a recognized beauty, having had the refus- 
ing of half the eligible — and ineligible — of- 
fers in the neighborhood. That she is the 
adopted child of old Charteris of Chantin 

Hall may partly account for this opening o 
the eyes of the public to her personal at- 
tractions. But up to this date the public 
has profited very little by its open-armed re- 
ception. Candidate after candidate has rid- 
den away from meer ym Hall, leaving his 
heart behind him, and taking nothing away. 


CHAPTER II. 


OSCOBEL is a pleasant house whereat 

to visit. Mrs. Chute is a jolly little wo- 
man, and Chute himself'the essence of good- 
natured hospitality. But¥what is the best 


hostess in ‘the world to do with her guests” 


when the thermometer is at eighty degrees 
‘in the shade? 

“I declare this Swful!” exclaims Bre- 
zie St. George, on the afternoon succeeding 
Colonel Nugent’s arrival. “Monday was 


elen Charteris, and I would |- 


eat hollow eyes, or | 


hot, yesterday was hotter, but today is hot- 
test. I think we have reached the extreme 
limit of human endurance, without beginning 
to frizzle. And I do want a game of lawn- 
tennis so much! ” 

“I am very sorry for you, Brezie,” Mrs. 
Chute says, smiling. “I can only offer you 
» the consolation of another cup of tea.” 

“ That same is better than nothing ; ” and 
Brezie takes the tea with a heavy sigh. “I 
wish we were out with the boys on the lake. 
There may be a breath of air there.” 

“ Then why did n’t you go with them, 
my dear ?” 

“ Oh, the others feared for their complex- 
ions, as usual.” 

“And I thought you were to have taken 
poy os to the mountain for the shooting- 

y ’ 

“Oh, that would have done for us! I 
think Colonel Nugent will be able to fancy 
ee meey at home again up on Slieve Bawn 

a ” 

“You have n’t told me what you think of 
Colonel Nugent, girls. You know I proph- 
esied you would all lose your hearts.” 

And Mrs. Chute looks laughingly at the 
three or four girls present, pausing with her 
pet Dolly Varden teapot suspended in the 
air. 

“T have n’t lost mine,” says Brezie. 

“ You lost a good deal of your impudence 
though, when he spoke to you last night,” 
observes Barbara Chute. 

Barbara is sitting half in and half out of 
the room, with a big Japanese fan in her 
hand. The window is open, with a red-and- 
white striped —/ and there are chairs 
out on the s. The warm air comes in 
laden with the mingled fragrance of helio- 
trope and mignnonette and newly mown 
grass; there is not a ripple on the lake; the 
water refracts the glare of sunshine like a 
huge looking-glass; and it is not cool even 
in the deep shadow of the cedars on the 
lawn. 

“You did n’t say much to him yourself, 
Barbara,” Brezie asserts, sipping her tea 
composedly. 

“ I did n’t want to. Boff, can you see the 
Snark ?” 

Boff, a small boy in holland knickerbock- 
ers, whose tip-tilted nose and fair hair cut 
across his forehead are an exact similitude 
of Barbara’s own, is lying on the grass un- 
der the ae looking through a telescope. 

“I can; and you won’t see one of them 
at dinner tonight if a breeze does n’t sprin 
up. I ’ve been watching them this half 
hour, and they have n’t moved a quarter of 
an inch.” 

“ Let me have the glass, Boff.” 

He hands it to her as boys usually hand 
things to their sisters, however well brought 


up. Barbara looks through it lazily. 


| 
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“They are all lying on the deck, with 
their hats over their eyes. Charlie Blake is 
asleep, I think, and his brother is smoking. 
I don’t see Fritz at all. Oh, yes, I do! e 
is leaning over the side of the boat, age | 

too. Goodness, but they must be bake 
alive in that broiling sun! They have n’t 

= sense to get into the shadow of the 
pail” 


“ If they did, they ’d have her all down to 
windward,” says Boff scornfully. 

“Well,” Mrs. Chute remarks, in quiet 
continuation of her own subject, “if any of 
you can remove my friend Richard Nugent’s 

deeply rooted aversion to your sex, I can as- 
sure you that he is worth the trouble.” 

Then she looks from the crewel border of 
her table-cloth, not at Flora Fairfax or Bre- 
zie St. George, but at Miss Charteris, who 
stands in another window reading, one arm 
hanging straight by her side, and a bunch 
of heliotrope in her hand. She looks very 
tall and stately in her white dress. But she 

~ does not meet her friend’s laughing eyes. 
_ I] think it was awful mean o Fitz not 
to take me out in the Suark today.” 


This from Boff, who is still watching the 
little white speck through a cylinder com- 
posed of his two hands, 

“ Who is maligning my friend Fitz ?” 

And Miss Charteris raises her head now 
enough. 

“ 


h 
am. I think it was horribly disagree- 
able of him.” 

“ You will never be so agreeable.” 

“ Oh, you say that because Fitz is in love 
with you!” 

“ Fitz is notin love with me,” Miss Char- 
teris denies, laughing ; “and you are a very 
bold Ne to say such a thing. You would 
not like Fitz to give you a thrashing.” 

“ He said so himself.” 

“ That he would give you a thrashing ?” 

“ No, — the other thing.” 

And Boff slips from the back of his sis- 
ter's chair to a safer distance. 

Helen Charteris does not pursue him or 
the subject. 

“It is getting cooler now, — it is really,” 
Brezie announces from another window. 
She has been gazing longingly at the lawn- 
tennis ground. Let ’s have a game, Boff. 
We can’t be much worse than we are, at all 
events.” 

Boff accepts the challenge. Mrs. Chute 
leaves her tea-table and comes over to Miss 
Charteris. 

“ What is the book, Helen?” 

Helen shows her, but Mrs. Chute is 
watching her face. 

“Helen, I am sure you will like Colonel 
oa I want you two to fancy each 
other.” 

Miss Charteris loses her delicate color all 
at once. 


“ That will never happen!” she exclaims 
quickly. “We are far more likely to hate 
each other, — that is, if we think of each oth- 
er at all.” , 

“ But why should you hate each other?” 

“ T don’t know, — not hate exactly, — and 
yet he will hate me. But it is nonsense 
talking of such things. He is a stranger to 
me,—that is, you know we were intro- 
duced to each other only last night. Don’t 
send me in to dinner with him again, please. 
I don’t like it.” 

“Very well, my dear, have it so,” Mrs. 
Chute answers, with some degree of chagrin. 
“ Are those unfortunates reall socaiienl 
out there? It is to be boned they have 
somethlng better to drink than the lake wa- 
ter, for it is anything but pleasant.” 

“ Come down to the shore, Helen,’ Bar- 
bara Chute proposes. “It is quite cool in 
the shrubbery, and” — 

“You want to meet Charlie Blake,” 
laughs Flora Fairfax. “Come, we ’ll 
ann: if it be out of the frying-pan into the 

re. 

They pass through the open window, into” 
the alley of standardroses. Theglory of the 
roses is over, but they talk of them, and of 
other things, and so go on slowly, keepi 
out of the sun. In the shrubbery it is 
most cool, the bays and laurels and syrin 
are so closely massed together, and a faint 
breeze has actually sprung up, though it is 
more perceptible on the lake than on shore. 
The Snark has made good use of it, and is 
actually coming up to her moorings, as the 
three girls reach the edge of the lake. 

“ Look at the color of Fitz’s face, for 
pity’s sake!” exclaims Fitz’s sister. 

And Miss Charteris laughs. 

Nothing more is said of Colonel Nugent. 

They all walk up to the house together, 
Fitz with Helen Charteris. Fitzgerald 
Chute is not gifted with conversatianal pow- 
ers of a high order, but not even the voluble 
Charlie Blake himself would have got more 
than monosyllabic answers from his com- 
panion just now. And Fitz is too much un- 
der the influence of her beautiful eyes to 
show off his own charms of mind or man- 
ner to advantage, did he possess any such. 
First love is not conducive to assurance or 
self-assertion in a naturally awkward lad of 
one or two and twenty. But had Fitz been 
a veritable Ernest Maltravers, he would 
have been equally thrown away upon Helen 
Charteris just now. 

The shooting party have come back, and 
Nugent is leaning against the window, talk- 
ing to Mrs. Chute. His eye passes over 
the two first couples, and rests for half a 
minute on the tall, fair-haired girl in the 
white dress, with the bunch of heliotrope 
still in her hand, who brings up the rear. 
Mrs. Chute, watching him, smiles to her- 
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self ; but she does not know what ish is 
to be the result of this little bit of match- 
making on her 

The dinner-hour at Boscobel is seven 
o’clock, summer and winter. It is not yet 
six, and a slight freshness, which is rather a 
modification of the intense heat than actual 
coolness, makes them all unwilling to go 
* jnto the house. Nugent walks up and down 
between the standard roses, beside Miss 
Charteris, his hands behind his back, talking 
to her as he talks to any other lady, but look- 
ing at her now and then as he does not 
look at everybody, — quick side-glances. 

Helen Charteris has lost her stiff restraint 
as suddenly as she assumed it. She talks 
to him in her own original fashion, the fash- 
ion that has burnt so many foolish wings be- 
fore now, and he listens to her, and smiles, 
very slightly, but with a new curiosity in his 
face Mrs. Chute, watching them, thinks 
what a wonderfully handsome couple they 
are ; and Flora Fairfax, listening to the Rev- 
erend Augustin Widdy’s dissertations on 
parish matters, which her soul abhors, wish- 
es, not for the first time, that Miss Charte- 
ris were not staying at Boscobel. Charlie 
Blake is playing tennis with Miss St. 


George ; Fitz has withdrawn sulkily into the 
shade, and pulls his dog’s ears unmercifully ; 
Boff shouts, “ Love all!” and other techni- 
cal expressions, at the top of his shrill, young 


voice ; and so the sun sets in a mist o 
behind Drumcarne, and sends a broad 
of gold shimmering across the lake. 


lo 
nd 


In her own room this evening Helen 
Charteris stands before the glass, lost in a 
revery. She is not looking at the reflection 
of her own beautiful face in the glass, or at 
her quaint, square-cut dress of pale-blue silk, 
with lace-ruffled sleeves reaching to the el- 

‘bow. The finishing touches have been put 
to her toilet; her fan is in her hand, her 
long skirt over her arm; her hair, so fair 
that it looks as if powdered, is put back 
from her face, and falls in one long curl on 
her shoulder ; there is nothing to relieve the 
pale coloring of the picture but her dark 
eyes and straight, d eyebrows, and the 
wide band of black velvet round her throat. 
What is she thinking of, with her eyes on 
cet Has the marble Psyche come 

e 


Mrs. Chute, mindful of her request, does 
not send Miss Charteris in to dinner with 
Colonel Nugent. He looks a little disap- 
a, and perhaps, when it is too late, 

iss Charteris regrets having made the re- 
—_ A tall silver epergne rises between 

at the dinner-table, and N ugent is less 
ve to his neighber than is his wont. 
Fairfax, who is his neighbor, does not 
profit much by her position ; but that she is 


making a dead set at him is palpable to 
every one present, with the exception of Mr. 
Widdy. That gentleman has not yet lost his 
faith in human nature. 

Miss Charteris is the centre of attraction 
tonight. Poor Fitz is not singed; he is 
burnt up, scorched, cremated. But the 
moment the male contingent return to 
the drawing-room, after dinner, Colonel 
Nugent sinks into the chair nearest to Hel- 
en, and does his best to monopolize her for 
the rest of the evening. In fact, he flirts 
with her most decidedly, if it be true that 
Richard Nugent never makes actual love; 
and Helen Charteris pays him back in his 
own coin. When Greek meets Greek, in a 
case like this, the encounter is sure to be short 
and sharp. But it is soon evident that both 
are fencing without buttons on their foils. 

“ Take care of yourself, Nugent,” William 
Chute warns his friend, in the smoking- 
room later on in the evening. “That girl 
has broken half a score of hearts already. 
She ought to be marked ‘ Dangerous,’ I can 
tell you.” 

“There is no danger for me,” Nugent 
says, knocking the ash from his cigar. 

“ Are you safe to win?” 

““T am too heavily handicapped to go in 
for the race at all.” 

“ Nonsense! How doyoumean? Debts? 
Why, she will have money enough for any- 
thing! Old Charteris is worth a hundrad 
thousand, if he ’s worth a penny-piece.” 

“No, I have no debts. But I have my 
handicap, and I must carry it, so let ’s drop 
the subject.” 

“1 don’t wanttopress it. But, in earnest, 
Dick, you ’re throwing away a splendid 
chance. I don’t say you ’re sure of her, for 
she ’s confoundedly hard to please, but I’ve 
never seen her so civil to any other fellow, 
and so I tell you. Don’t you admire her ?” 

“TI tell you, Chute, I’m not going to dis- 
cuss the subject.” 

“All right, old fellow. Try one of these’ 

i They ’re not too bad.” 


CHAPTER III. 


ICHARD NUGENT carries his hand- 

icap gallantly, whatever it is. But he 
does not monopolize Miss Charteris again ; 
the weather grows more enjoyable after 
this, and a great many picnics and sailing- 
parties and luncheon-carryings to the sports- 
men are arran and carried out. The 
woods about Boscobel glow and burn with 
dusky splendors; pink and purple asters 
have replaced the summer flowers in the 
borders; the fern and heather are rusty- 
brown and golden on the sides of the great 
hills. And they all remark that Helen 
Charteris. seems to grow more beautiful 
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every day; and Mrs. Chute, though her 
match-making has proved a failure, tells her 
friend that the air of Boscobel must cer- 
tainly e with her wonderfully well. Hel- 
en Jaughs at this, but she may be taking an- 
other elixir which agrees with her still bet- 
ter. 

One day they are all sitting down at the 
foot of the garden, near the sun-dial, — that 
is, Barbara, Brezie St. George, and Miss 
Charteris. They have books and rugs and 
crewel-work, and, are lazily awaiting the ad- 
vent of tea, which Mrs. Chute has promised 
to send out to them here. A shadow dis- 
turbs Helen from a rapt study of A/¢alanta 
in Calydon; she looks up to see Colonel 
Nugent drop his shot-belt and powder-flask 
on the gaass, and throw himself down at a 
little distance, near Brezie St. George. 

“Lost myself on-the mountain,” he tells 
them, “ or rather lost the others; so thought 
1 might as well come back. Glad I did, 
since I have come on this Arcadian group ! 
s this what you do with yourselves all day 
ong?” 

“Sometimes. O Barbara, don’t you wish 
your mother would send out tea? I am dy- 
ing of thirst.” 

“Let’s go in and bring it out,” suggests 
Barbara. 


They start off at once. Nugent remains 


in his place, pulling daisies out of the grass. 


is Rather jolly here, is n’t it?” he says at 
t. 

“Yes; I like it,” Helen answers, looking 
round at the high hedges of clipped beech, 
the smooth, velvet turf, the round, shallow 
fountain, with its border of moss. 

There is another pause. They are afraid 
to look at each other. Helen thinks it in- 
cumbent on her to make some remark, but 
can find nothing to say. The color in Nu- 

nt’s cheek begins to show through the 

ronzing of ten Indian summers; but nei- 
ther does he speak. He only pulls the poor 
daisies out of the close turf, one by one. 

“ Here are the tea-cups.” 

Helen breaks the siience with a sigh of 
relief, and glances at Nugent. But the look 
in his eyes as they meet hers makes her 
heart stand still. hat is there in that one 
look which says as much as a thousand 
werds, and perhaps infinitely better? Hel- 
’ en Charteris shivers, but there is a look of 
' triumph as well as pain in her face. There 
is nothing but pain in Nugent’s a minute af- 
terward. Fitz and the others join them be- 
fore tea is over, and the impromptu “ kettle- 
drum ” proves a very weary affair. But Nu- 
gent is not merry, nor does he allow his eyes 
to tellany more tales. As for Miss Charte- 
ris, she seems to forget everything but her 
book again, as she has a habit of doing ; and 

nt hopes thet his folly was not so.pal- 
e to her ashe thought at first, and re- 


solves not to let her get within his guard 


n. 

“ere is now remarked that Boscobel a 

to have a directly supers effect on Colonel 
Nugent to what it has on Miss Charteris, 
He grows sallow and hollow-eyed, and is 
not really so pleasant a companion as he 
was at first. And at the end of a week he 
pleads business as an excuse for leaving the 
place altogether. 

“Business!” exclaims William Chute, 
with real vexation, “It’s too bad of you, 
Nugent, —just as the hunting is beginning, 
and Tally-ho in such splendid condition. I 
always meant to mount you on Tally-ho, 
What business can you have in Dublin?” 

“The business that brought me back from 
India,” Nugent answers, looking out of the 
window. 

“Bother it all! Let the business stand 
over for a month or two. What’s come 
over you, Dick Nugent? Have you fallen 
in love?” 

Richard Nugent looks down into the sta- 
ble-yard, sullenly, his friend thinks ; in reali- 
ty, there is an expression that is almost de- 
spair in his blue eyes. 

“How lon will this business last, and 
what is it, in Heaven’s name?” 

“It may not last long, and it will be the 
making or the marring of my whole life,” 
Nugent answers quietly ; “ but which I know 
no more than the man in the moon.” 

“ Can’t you tell me the nature of it?” 

“TI cannot. Some other time I may tell 
you, but not now, — not till it is over, one 
way or the other.” 

“ You ’re a queer fish! 
have a look at Tally-ho.” 

There is a walk at Boscobel called the 
chestnut-walk. To reach it one goes round 
through the garden, toward the back of the 
house. It is a long, shady avenue, witha 
little, noisy river edged with fern on one 
side, and on the other a row of great chest- 
nuts, the branches of which arch over al- 
most into the water. This is one of Helen 
Charteris’s favorite resorts. She paces up 
and down the cool, n cloister, with a 
book or without a book; for she seems nev- 
er to be bored by the sole compene es her 
own thoughts. Brezie St. George often told 
her that she seemed like a person in love, 
in this respect; and at this Helen laughed, 
and informed her that she was in love with 
an ideal knight, and Brezie laughs too, not 
knowing that many a true word is spoken in 
jest. 

The day before that on which Colonel 
Nugent is to leave Boscobel is an unusually 
warm and oppressive one for the end of 
September. Miss Fairfax has a headach 

Brezie has gone to fish with “the boys, 

and Barbara is entertaining a morning call- 
So Helen finds herself. at liberty to 


Come out and 
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ramble for a while with the ideal knight un- 
der the chestnuts. 

As it happens, Nugent is also rambiing in 
the same direction, feeling restless and lone- 
ly, all the others being on the mountain or 
the lake. William Chute tried to persuade 
him to join one party or the other, but he too 
pleaded a headache, and the superior attrac- 
tions of quiet anda cigar. So his host left 
him to carry out his own prescription. 

Neither Helen nor the colonel is to blame, 
and yet both look guilty when they come 
suddenly upon each other at a turnin the 
dusky avenue. Nugent stands still for a 
single instant, shutting his teeth together, 
and then, with a rather dogged air, walks on 
at Helen’s side. 

“ Shall a remain long at Boscobel, Miss 
Charteris ?” 

She always smiles slightly when he calls 
her by this name. 

“J donot know. Weare going to Switz- 
erland some time in October.’ 

“That will be pleasant. I suppose I 
shall never have the pleasure of — you 
again, as I go back to India in November.” 

“So soon? It was hardly worth coming 
home for so short a time.” 

“T came on business, which I have in- 
deed neglected too long, but I could not tear 
myself away from — Boscobel.” 

“It is a pretty place,” Miss Charteris al- 
lows, looking down at the river. 

“And yet it would have been better for 
me if I had never seen it.” 

Helen Charteris docs not ask why. His 
face has grown suddenly pale, but hers has 
not changed. She is evidently mistress of the 
position. 

“I am going away tomorrow,” Nugent 
says, after a few moments’ silence, broken 
ee by the lapse of the river under its ferny 


“So I have heard. But perhaps you will 
come back to Boscobel.” 

“If I do, 1 shall come back a different 
man,” Nugent says, throwing up his head, — 
“not groaning under the weight of chains 
that torture me now.” 

She gives him a quick side-glance. 

“You did not seem tortured by any such 
chains when you came to Boscobel.” 

“ Yet they were there, though they could 
not hurt me as they do now. 

“I am sorry for you,” she says gravely. 

“Do not bp barsy. That could only add 
to y 

“ Don’t you care for anes 

“I care for you,” is in his eyes, though 
he forbears from putting it into words. He 
walks beside her after that one look, and 
Helen is glad when a sudden turn brings 
them in sight of the garden gate. 

“I hope, if ever we do meet again, that 


It is almost‘ 


you will be happier,” she says gently, as he 
opens it. 

“1 shall certainly be happier, or else you 
will not see me.” 

“TI suppose I ought to wish you success, 
or good-speed, or something of that kind?” 
she asks, with an odd smile. 

“ For all answer he takes her in his arms 
and kisses her once, with a sudden and ap- 
parently irresistible impulse. ~ 

“I could n’t help it,— you must forgive 
me !” he exclaims rashly. 

“I will not forgive you,” Helen answers 
very coldly. 

“T throw myself on your mercy; I love 

u, and— I am going away!” 

“Tam glad you are going away. And, 
when you find out what you have done, you 
will be even sorrier than I am,” she sa 
still more coldly, and sails away from him 
up the garden walk. 

He gazes after her ruefully. His princess 
will never come smiling to him any more. 
But he thinks, with almost savage satisfac- 
tion, of that one short kiss. And she thinks 
of it too, and smiles anxiously to herself at 
the recollection. 

They do not meet again till dinner-time, and 
each studiously avoids encountering the 
other’s eyes. Some of the men who have 
been shooting on the mountain remain to 
dinner, — the two young Caxtons and Reg- 
inald Peyton. There is little more dressing 
going on than usual, and to please her hos- 
tess —or herself —— Miss Charteris appears 
in a robe of white lace, with a string of 
pearls round her white neck. Nugent is 
standing in a distant window when she 
comes into the room, but he turns at the 
sound of the opening door. Just one flash 
her eyes give toward him, enough to see the 
admiration in his, and then she ignores him 
altogether. 

e is madly jealous of Reginald Peyton, 
one of Miss Charteris’s many suitors who 
will not take their rejection as final. But 
he is too proud to let her see it, as 
Fitz would have done. Once he finds him- 
self in her vicinity, and, bending forward, he 
says in a low tone, — 

“Won't you forgive me?” You would, if 
you knew how sorry I am for having 
offended you.” 

He is not sores, but he looks so repentant, 
and withal so unhappy, that Helen Charteris 
cannot find it in her heart to punish him 
any longer. And they discover that this 
episode has established a very dangerous 
relationship between them. 

Richard Nugent knows that the one su- 
reme love of his life has come to him, but 
eis also perfectly well aware of the fact 

that between him and that love there is a 
barrier which may be bridged only by 
death. Yet he remains near her; he Ab 
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at her; he drinks in the beauty of her 

Iden hair, of her lustrous eyes ; he listens 

her voice, and forgets that he is only lay- 
ing in a goodly store of anguish for himself 
in the days that are to come... 

Helen Charteris is not troubled by any 
such dread. She looks radiant tonight; 
and, having forgiven Nugent, she forgives 
him altogether. She turns his head—if it 
is not turned already—by her gracious 
Sweetness ; and certainly he is not altogether 
to blame for the general impression that 
there is “something between Nugent and 
Helen Charteris.” ie goes in recklessly 
for the enjoyment of the hour, and will not 
think of the past or the future; and Helen 
Charteris allows him to to it. 

They find themselves in a distant window, 
while the others are crowding round some 
performer at the piano. He is leaning 
against the sash, she idly pulling sprays 
from the bouquet in her hand. 

“ You will in Dublin at this hour to- 
—- she says, suddenly looking up at 

m. 


“ After tonight, the Deluge!” he answers 

klessly. “Give me that.” He holds out 

is hand for the little spray of myrtle, — 

not much to ask for apparently, if he means 
no more than that. 

“It is not mine to give,” Helen says 
dreamily. 

“Not yours? Then it is mine!” 

There is a sudden fire in his eyes, a mix- 
ture of triumph and desperation and pas- 
sionate pleasure. He forgets everything, — 

er happiness and his own honor, —and 
takes both the myrtle and the hand that 
holds the myrtle in a close clasp. 

“ Helen, if you love me, do not keep it 

from me in this last hour. It cannot make 
you more unhappy, and it is the one thing 
that could alleviate my misery.” 
_ She looks into his deep-bright passionate 
eyes; there is intense self-suppression in 
every line of his face, in the low, concen- 
trated tones of his voice. 

“You know you have no right to say 
that.” 


“Ido know,” he allows sadly; “ and the 
knowledge is killing me.” 

“There is another person of whom you 
ought to think.” 

How do you know that?” quickly. 

“1 know it. And you should have never 

tten it.” 

“TI never did forget it. I wish I could. 
But you need not torture me by reminding 
me of it. Helen, do you pity me?” 

“For what? I know nothing about you.” 

“You know that I love you, and that I 
can never be anything to you, and that it is 
driving me mad!” 

She turns away from him to the open win- 

w. The night is almost as breathless as 


the day has been; the moon is rising behind 
Toomvarra, throwing a tremulous glory 
across the lake. Helen watches the solemn 
dicc, and her lover watches her face. 

“Too soon! too late!” he says in a 
lower tone, after a minute. “ Will you even 
remember me kindly when I am gone?” 

Still she keeps her head turned away from 
him. There are tears in her eyes and a 
smile on her lips which he may not see. He 
holds her hand in his yet, —her hand and 
the spray of myrtle in it. But she presentl 
slips away her hand, leaving the little green 
twig in his. 

“Mine?” he only asks, looking from it 
into her eyes. 

“ If you like.” 

He raises it to his lips, intolerably happy 
for the space of a minute. At the end of 
that time she has left him, with the morsel of 
half-withered myrtle to console him for a 
—— that may last him for the rest of 

e. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ILLIAM CHUTE takes his friend to 

task very seriously in the smoking- 
room tonight, when the younger men have 
taken themselves off to bed. 

“You have been making a fine fool of 
yourself, Dick. I am surprised at your 
allowing that girl to play fast and loose with 
you, as she has been doing. I didn’t think 
you would stand it, — you of all men in the 
world!” 

“ She is not to blame,” Nugent answers 


“Then I am to conclude that you are 
playing fast and loose with her? As my 
guest, and my wife’s friend” — 

“ There is no playing fast and loose in the 
matter,” Nugent says sharply. “ Leave me 
to manage my own affairs. 

“But you must allow me to say that I 
think one or other of you is greatly to blame. 
Tell me this much, Dick, for old friendship’s 
sake: do you care for her?” 

“Ido!” Nugent’s voice is choked. 

“Then why, in Heaven’s name, 
you marry her?” 

Nugent turns round from the fire, and 
faces his friend. 

“ Because I am married already.” 

“My gracious!” William Chute shifts 
his chair back, aghast. “ Married already! 
Then all I can say is that you’ve been act- 
ing a most ungentlemanly part in_ this 
house! Where is your wife, man? and why 
don’t you acknowledge her?” 

Richard Nugent has turned away Se 
leaning his elbow on the chimney-piece. 
He appears too utterly miserable to resent 
the tone of his friend’s voice, and a moment 
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afterward Chute is sorry for having spoken 
so harshly. 

“It’s not like you, Dick; and I would n’t 
have believed it if any one had told me but 

urself. I’m afraid it’s bad business, — 

t we ’ve all our skeletons.” 

“The other takes the hand extended to 
him. “William Chute’s “skeleton” is not 
so obvious, he being a apa a fat little 
man with a jolly round face; but the meta- 
phor does not make Nugent smile. 

“Tell me all about it, old fellow. 
sorry for what I said.” 

“} do not want to excuse myself in any 
way. I am to blame,—nobody knows it 
better than I do myself. But I married at 
one-and-twenty a girl whom I had spoken to 
half a dozen times perhaps, and whom I 
have never seen from that day to this !” 

William Chute stares up at him, his chair 
tilted back, and his cigar burning away be- 
tween his fingers. 

“ Never seen her from that day to this!” 
a. Never since we left the church to- 

er.” 

“ Why, where is she?” 

“That I cannot tell you. But I mean to 
find out.” 

“ She may be dead and buried long ago.” 

“TI scarcely think so. But I have had 
ho communication with her for more than 
nine years. She wrote to me for the first 
few months, — that was all.” 

“Did her people know? Who are they? 
Where did it happen? Maybe we’ll get you 
out of it yet.” 

“Chute’s professional blood is up. He 
sees a most interesting case opening out be- 
fore him. 

“My only hope is that the marriage may 
be upset, as she was under age, and married 
under a false name, without her mother’s 
Nugent tells him uncomforta- 

y- “lam sure she must hate the idea of 
me as I hate her. Perhaps she has even 
married again. Heaven knows.” 

That would complicate matters nicely! 
Who was she or what was she, in the name 
of patience? Some designing milliner or 
barmaid double your age ?” 

“ She was a school-girl of sixteen, a child 
with her hair hanging down and a pinafore 
like your little Rosie’s,” Nugent says, with 
a half-scornful, half-sorrowful smile at the 
recollection. 
wan a wretched pair of simpletons you 


“You may say so. We used to see each 
other in church, and write to each other. 
She was romantic, like most school-girls, and 
oe it a fine thing to have a sweetheart. 
We did not even know each others’ names 

a long time. 
by, what was her name?” 
“Hamilton. Her mother was a widow, 


I’m 


not very well off, but, I believe, a lady. 
They lived exactly oppodite to the house 
where I lodged while | was grinding for my 
Indian examination. I suppose we fell in 
love with each other, —I was the older, - 
and most to blame in consequence. But I 
thought it capital fun. When my examina- 
tion was over, I took lodgings in an out-of 
the-way street and parish, and had our banns 
published, giving a wrong address for her 
and a different Christian name. I don’t 
know to this day how I managed it all so 
cleverly.” 

“ And she was awfully pretty ?” 

“No, she was very plain. I must have 
been an awful fool! But she came to the 
church in a cab, with one of her school- 
fellows who was in the secret, and we were 
married.” 

“ Miserable pair of idiots ! ” ’ 

“You may say so! But her mother heard 
of something, of course nothing like the 
truth, and aoe such close guard over her that 
I was not able to see her again, and a fort- 
night afterward I went out to India. So 
you have the whole unfortunate story.” 

inate you never feel curious to see her 

n 

“No. I very soon hated the idea of the 
whole affair. As I te older, the recollec- 
tion of her white face and pinafore and 
school-girl ways positively sickened me. 
And, when I fell in love, like most young 
fellows, with a woman several years older 
than myself, the contrast between her and 
— my wife was almost unbearable ; though 
perhaps ” — and Nugent smiles again rather 
cynically —“if I had been free to marry 
then, I might be in even a worse plight than 
I'am now.” 

“I wonder where she is?” Chute sa 
thoughtfully, getting up and pacing the 
room. “I don’t say but we may get out of 
it yet, Dick, — under and in a false 
name, it’s very shaky, to say the least of it. - 
1°ll go up to town with you tomorrow and 
see what’s to be done. Put it into Morti- 
mer’s hands, He’s the man to get you out 
of a scrape if any one can. I'll introduce 

ou to him. We won't lose another day. 
t’ll make a sensation in the courts, I can 
tell you!” 

Richard Nugent winces. 

“ What did you say her name was? Ham- 
ilton ?” 

“Yes; Helen Hamilton.” 

“Helen Hamilton! How odd! Helen 
Charteris’s real name is Hamilton; but, 
when her uncle adopted her, he made her 
take his name. But it’s so many years ago 
that scarcely anybody remembers it isn’t 
herown. Isn’t it a queer coincidence?” 

“It is,” Nugent agrees absently. He is 
thinking not of the s pnt on hw names, but 
of a little twig of myrtle he has in his hand, 
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every faded leaf of which is dearer to him 
than anything else in the world. 

“T tell you what Ill do,” Chute says sud- 
denly. “I'll go up to Dublin tomorrow and 
find out all I can,— you can make memo- 
randa to guide me, you know, — and do you 
stay here till I telegraph for you. That will 
be the best plan. It would not do for you 
to make yourself known till we find out 
what ’s become of her, and all that. Don’t 
you see?” 

Richard Nugent does see that it will be 
dangerously sweet to him to remain at Bos- 
cobel for even a day or two longer. 

“That’s settled then. Write out those 
memoranda, — dates and residences and all 
that, and the clergyman’s name, —and give 
them to me in the 2. | And keep up 
your heart, old boy. We'll have you a gay 
young bachelor in no time! Bat don’t for- 
get those notes.” 

“Shem spes excitat. Richard Nugent 
kisses the poor little myrtle-twig that night 
with a wild hope thrilling through his heart. 

William Chute goes up to town by the 
early train. His absence creates some sur- 

rise at the breakfast-table ; but he is in the 
habit of running up to Dublin occasionally, 
even during the vacation, and the surprise 
soon evaporates. Throughout the day, 
though they are constantly in each others’ 
company, Colonel Nugent and Miss Char- 
teris scarcely address each other, yet they 
are perfec y conscious of each others’ 

resence and nearness, and in the “ little 
ook across the crowd,” the smile that “only 
two can understand,” confess that they are 
lovers, though divided by the undying Des- 
tinies, it may be, for evermore. 

Helen Charteris is satisfied by this con- 
sciousness; but Nugent is not. He frets 
against fate, he pines to be near her, — 
nearer than any one else; he cannot bear 
to waste the precious hours that may never 
come to him again; and today he has a 
vague hope, that tomorrow he may not have, 
—ahope that half justifies him in makin 
the most of today,—or so he thinks. An 
Helen looks so beautiful, and she loves him, 
though it makes him angry to see her look 
so happy while he is miserable. He sees 
no one else, hears no other voice, all through 
the long bright morning, while they sail 
about the lake, while they walk through the 
woods, at luncheon; and even while he is 
away from her with the other men, partridge- 
shooting, on the moor during the afternoon, 
her face comes between him and everything 
he is doing ; and, if he finds himself alone 
for a moment in the shadow of some heath- 
ery knoll, many a bird may thank a little bit 
of dead myrtle for its life, for Nugent is 
boy enough to take it out and kiss it pas- 
sionately more than once. 


He'is not anxious to know what Chute | his wife. 


may diseover. He is afraid the certainty 
may not be as endurable as the suspense. 
He is determined to hope for the best till 
he knows the worst, and to act as if free till 
he knows himself chained. He feels no 
pity for the child whose life may have been 
spoilt as well as his own. He thinks she 
must long for freedom as ardently as he 
does; and it is not in man’s nature to pity 
a woman of whom he has grown tired, or 
who has become a weight upon him. Yet 
Nugent is a gentleman, honorable in his 
dealings, and savagely indignant if he sees a 
horse or a dog ill-treated, or a big boy 
thrashing a smaller one. 

They are all together in the drawing-room 
after dinner, Charlie Blake singing “Good- 
by, Sweetheart,” to an appreciative audi- 
ence, and Nugent leaning in his favorite 
position against the window-frame, but 


this time alone. He is tall and broad- 


shouldered, a fine-looking man, and looks 
especially well in evening-dress. But there 
is a gloomy shadow on his face now, for 
Reginald Peyton is here in, and he— 
Nugent — may not go in and cut him out. 

A servant comes round and hands him an 
ominous ginger-colored envelope, but so 
quietly that no one else in the room is 
aware of the transaction. Nugent opens it 
just as quietly, and reads the few words it 
contains. is bronzed face turns to an 
ashen color, and his strong hand shakes like 
a woman’s before he has finished them, few 
as they are. 

“William Chute to Richard Nugent, — 
H. H. and H. C. are one and the same per- 
a. you are in luck, old boy. Go in and 
win 

He looks across the room, still holdi 
the “asaped in his hands. There she is, stan 
ing her graceful height at the upper end of 
the room, dressed in white, smiling radi- 
antly, the fairest and stateliest amongst 
them all. His wife! It takes | is 
breath. His own wife, this beautifu girl 
whom he has never wooed nor won! He 
can scarcely believe it possible; and for the 
first few moments his sensations are noth- , 
ing but a strange mixture of amazement and . 
exultation. But other thoughts crowd into 
his brain as he Jooks at her. He could 
have taken proceedings to declare this mar- 
riage null and void; may she not do the 
same? She will find out that he came back 
from India for that express purpose, and 
may never forgive the intention. And he 
remembers, with a rush of scarlet to his 
face, how he has spoken to her of chains 
that tortured him, how he has put forth 
claims to her pity because he was bound to 
—herself. And at this thought his heart 
leaps triumphantly. Yes; whatever may 
come of it, he is bound to her now, — she is 
i He has sworn to love her, she 
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has sworn to love, honor, and obey him; 
and, though he has never so much as kissed 
her lips, — except that one kiss in the chest- 
put-walk,— she is his wife, Mrs. Richard 
Nugent; his wife, to whom he has proved 
50 false and yet so true! 

He wonders what she thinks of him, — if 
she, knowing what he did not know, were 
leading him on only to avenge herself! He 
looks at her, at her sweet, fair, gracious face, 
and cannot believe that she could be so 
cruel. He is at her mercy, and, as he con- 
fesses it, she glances toward him. Crushing 
the telegram in his hand, he makes his way 
to her slowly, and stands close to her for a 
minute or two before she turns round, 

“ You have heard no bad news, I hope?” 
she asks, seeing something unusual in his 


eyes. 
I have heard news which be 
or bad. You must tell me which. on’t 


u want to see the moon rise from our win- 


dow? It is just showing over Toomvarra.” 

Her heart beats a little fast, but she 
crosses the room with him quietly. The 
window is open, and they stand before it 
side by side for a moment in silence. His 
heart is beating so tumultuously that he 


thinks she must surely hear it. 

“Helen, have you ever forgiven your hus- 
band?” he asks, turning to look at her face. 
His own is very pale. 

“I had nothing to forgive. I never 
blamed him,” she answers, looking stead- 
we at the rising moon. 

“Not all these years of silence and neg- 
lect? Heavens, what a fool I have been, to 
lose the last ten years out of my life!” 

She smiles a little sadly, but does not 
turn her head. 


“I did not know where you were. A 
year after — you went to India my mother 
died, and I went to live at Chanting Hall.” 
“ And forgot all about me?” with jealous 
eyes devouring her face. 

“I never forgot you.” 

“ Not in all these years ?” 

She seems to think no answer necessary, 
for she makes none, ; 

“If I had only known what you were, 
Helen! If” — 

“Your chains had not tortured you so 
much !” she interrupts; but she is too gen- 
erous to upbraid. She holds out her hand to 
him, and he seizes it passionately. 

“ Can you forgive your lover too, Helen?” 

She smiles, — not sadly this time. 

“T deserve nothing at your hands; and 
yet I have given you everything. Helen, 
my darling, I am at your mercy. Say that 
you will not send me away.” 

He holds her hand in a close, warm clasp. 


His eyes are full of a desperate anxiety, 
though his voice is calm enough. 

“It was you who wanted to go,” she tells 
him, shaking her head. 

“ Helen, call me ‘ husband ’ — just once !” 

She does not call him anything, but she 
hy: him one look of her beautiful eyes. 


e raises her hand to the light, and ex- 
amines it. 
“Where is it?” he asks reproachfully, 
though he surely has no right to reproach. 
ith laughing eyes she opens the locket 
she always wears, and he finds in it what he 
seeks. Flushing like a boy, he puts the 
plain little ring once again on the third fin- 
er of her left hand, and raises both the 
and and the ring to his lips. 
“ My own darling wife,” he whispers pas- 


“Why did you never write to me?” 


sionately, “this is really our wedding-day ! 


A VIGIL. 


BY SARAH D. HOBART. 


And, like phantom-forms from the long-ago, 
Waves in the twilight each bush and tree. 
the tender voice of the pitying night 
Is powerless still to soothe my pain : 
all the long and wearisome 
I wait for a message from thee in vain. 


Rave loved and lost! 

Had I left thee here in thy [pain and woe, 

While my feet were treading the wave-lulled coast 
Where the lilies of paradise bud and blow? 


Fau River, Wis., Novemser, 1879. 


What I am, that thou wert; what thou art, I shall be; 

From glory to my spirit shall rise ; 
And thy voice’s glad music shall echo for me 

r the mountains of paradise. 
So patient I wait through the watches of night, 
ing my spirit one hope shall remain: 

When I cross earth’s waves to the hills of light, 

Thou wilt meet me and greet me and love me again. 


—— 
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OUR 


DEB. 


BY JEFF L. HARBOUR. 


M's NANCY BARLOW vas standin 
on her kitchen porch churning, an 
singing that rather ancient melody, “ Billy 
Boy,” in a voice that was not as sweet and 
musical as it might have been, owing to the 
fact that it seemed to emanate from her 
nose instead of her mouth, so marked was 
the nasal twang; but Niss Nancy’s audi- 
ence consisted only of Bruno, the house 
dog, who was lazily snoozing in the sun- 
shine at his mistress’s feet, and Tabby, the 
gray cat, who was so sound asleep on the 
cakion of a vacant chair, that a rat would 
have been perfectly safe in taking a prome- 
nade in the streak of sunshine that fell 
athwart Miss Tabby’s nose, and ran the en- 
tire length of the porch. 

Beside Tabby and Bruno there was among 
Miss Nancy’s audience Grandma Barlow, 
Miss Nancy’s mother, an aged lady of at 
least seventy, who also yielded to the drow- 
sy influence of the warm September after- 
noon, and was fast asleep in her rocking- 
chair, with such a peaceful smile on her 
dear, old face, that her dreams must have 
been pleasant ones ; the wrinkled hands that 
had seen so much toil were folded peaceful- 
ly in her lap, and the gentle breeze fanned 
the snow-white ruffle of her cap border, and 
there she sat, as unappreciative a listener to 
the dulcet tones of Miss Nancy’s voice as 
Tab or Bruno. Indeed, the only person 
who seemed to be paying the least attention 
to Miss Nancy’s singing was Sir Charles, 
Niss Nancy’s favorite rooster, upon whom 
she had bestowed so lordly an appellation 
in consequence of the extreme dignity with 
which the feathered voluptuary had always 
conducted himself since the day of his birth, 
and also in consequence of the unusually 

and brilliant tuft of gay feathers on 
his head that looked like a crown ; this dis- 
tinguished and lordly listener to his mis- 
tress’s song had perched himself loftily on 
the porch railing, and, with his head turned 
away in a ridiculously absurd manner, listen- 
ed in respectful silence until “ Billy Boy” 
announces his wife’s agé as, — 

“ Twice six, twice seven, 
Forty. and twice eleven,” — 

When the lordly Sir Charles gave utter- 
ance to a loud crow, either expressive of his 
admiration for Miss Nancy’s singing, or his 
contempt for Master Billy for marrying so 
old a maiden, we know not which. 


The song being ended, and the butter 


come, Miss Nancy provides herself with a 
huge wooden bowl and ladle, and with her 
great red arms bare to the elbow, and an im- 
mense gingham apron tied about her waist, 
she separates the yellow butter from the 
milk, and proceeds to “ work” ina vigorous 
manner, in the midst of which she is inter- 
rupted by a rather loud and charmingly clear 
and ringing voice crying out, — 

“ Hollo, Aunt Nancy!” 

Miss Nancy turns quickly around, and 
with a joyful exclamation of, — 

“If it a’n’t Deb!” 

Flies at and embraces a young miss of 
about sixteen, in a pretty pends 
traveling suit, and coquettish little round 
hat with a mass of frizzes and braids under 
it and a pair of great, laughing black eyes 
and rosy cheeks, so temptingly fresh and 
fair that it was no wonder Miss Nancy kiss 
ed them until their owner laughingly cried 
out, — 

“OQ Aunt Nancy! don’t eat me up, you 
blessed cannibal, or at least restrain your 
appetite until I have kissed grandma, and 
had a romp with Bruno, and smoothed Tab 
by’s fur for her.” 

And the young lady released herself from 
her devoted aunt’s embrace, affectionately 
kissed the old lady, who was wide awake’ 
now, as were Tabby and Bruno, who exhib- 
ited signs of pecogertiee and joy as soon as 
they saw Miss Deb,— Bruno barking so 

furiously and wagging his tail so joyfully 
that it really seemed in danger of wagging 
off ; and Tabby threatening to dislocate her 
pspine by curving up her back in a wonderful 
manner, and mewing loudly to attract the 
new-comer’s attention, and going into a 
transport of delight when the young lady 
clasped her in her arms, and began to polka 
about the porch with Bruno at her heels, and 
Miss Nancy, with arms akimbo, laughing 
immoderately, while grandma looked over 
the top of her glasses and chuckled to her- 
self in wonder and delight. , 

“1 declare, aunty, if everything is n’t just 
as natural as can be ; you, and grandma, 
Tab, and Bruno, and—yes, as I live, if 
there is n’t His Royal Highness, Sir Charles, 
as pompous and gorgeous as ever, and how 
is your Most Excellent Majesty ?” 

And here Deb made a series of mock 
salaams, which the royal rooster received in 
a manner becoming so majestic a fowl. 

“ And you are not changed a bit, my dear 


Deborah,” said Migs Nancy: “ you look exact 
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ly as you did last year when you were out to 
see us, only a little taller, and — I ortent say 
it before you — prettier, and, I reckon, more 
like a woman.” 

“ Oh, yes!” laughed Miss Deb, “ ever and 
ever so much more like a lady; in proof of 
which, I propose to go out isto the dear, 
old barn as soon as I get rested, and have a 

roll and tumble in the hay-mows, and, 
as a sample of my great womanly dignity 
and sweetness, I may possibly stand on my 
head in a corner, as I used to do.” 

“O Lor!” giggled Miss Nancy, “if you 
a’n’t just Deb yet, in spite of your sixteen 

and gown that touches behind.” 

“Yes, ma’am, and in spite of the fact that 
there is coming in my trunk another gown 
that has a twelve-inch train, in which I am 
not a whit more dignified than I used to be 
in my Gabrielle andpinafore. Alas ! Digni- 
ty and Decorum, why forsakest thou me ?” 

“ What a girl you do be, anyhow! will you 
ever settle down?” 

“I hope, my respected aunt, to some day 
develop into a prodigy of refinement and 
dignity, in fact papa sent me out to you, that 
I might begin the settling-down process, and 
as I stand in about as much awe of you as I 
do of Miss Tabby here, it is probable I shall 
do just as I please all the time I am here, 
and return to the city so wild that it will be 
‘necessary to put me in irons to keep me still. 
I told papa that his plan of sending me out 
here to “settle down,” was like turning a 
wild colt out of a pen into a field to keep it 
from running about and kicking up its heels, 
the elegance of which simile must be —- 
ent to any one of real culture and refine- 
ment.” 

“How you do talk,” said the astonished 
Miss Nancy. “I can’t make head nor tail 
of anything you say.” 

“Head nor tail,” my dear aunt, is an ex- 
pression ye | vulgarity; you should 
say you do not-clearly comprehend the 
meaning of my words, and that—is that 
Uncle Nathan over yonder in the field? If 
I don’t skip right out there and ride home 
on a load of hay, it will be because I faint 
and fall by the wayside before I reach the 
goal of my wild ambition! ” 

And off ran the versitile, sprightly Deb, 
followed by the barking Bruno, the pair 
causing great consternation among the barn- 
yard fowls, by rushing into their midst with 
whoop and halloo, thereby causing the feath- 
ered bipeds to fly squawking in every direc- 
tion, sof most astonished lot of biddies ever 

Uncle Nathan sees the pair coming, and 
“eta A wonders ‘who is with his dog. He 
knows it is not his sister Nancy, for never 
in all her life had that good woman been 


known, under the most urgent circumstances, 


deviate in the least from her usual slow 


pace, and the lady with Bruno is coming at 
the remarkable rate of at least a mile in ten 
minutes; but as soon as she gets near 
= to be heard, and cries out, — 

“ Clear the track for the fast train !” 

He knows at once who is coming, and, 
being a remarkably jolly old bachelor, he 
takes out his huge, silk handkerchief, 
and, wildly waving it around his head, runs 
toward the pair with loud cries of “Stop! 
stop! danger ahead!” receives Miss Deb fn 
his arms, she crying out, — 

“Shocking accicent! The engines col- 
lide! Both mashed!” 

Debby Barlow was Aunt Nancy’s and 
Nathan Barlow’s brother’s daughter, who 
lived in the city, and paid yearly visits to the 
farm, where she was always received with 
extravagant expressions of delight by her 
aunt and uncle and aged dmother, not- 
withstanding the fact that she always set at 
defiance all of Aunt Nancy’s rules of order 
and tidiness, and would convert the sitting- 
room into an infirmary for any crippled gos- 
ling or chicken she might find, and would 
play at hide and seek with Bruno in every 
room of the house, not even excepting that 


.chamber of "opasand and state, Miss Nan- 
the 


cy’s parlor, very atmosphere of which 
room was calculated to fill ordinary mortals 
with awe and reverence, so stiff and solemn 
looking were the high-backed chairs, and 
family portraits of a whole generation of de- 
ceased Barlows, that graced the wails in 
huge walnut and gilt frames. 

“ | declare,” said Miss Nancy, as Deb dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust round the barn, 
“TI must really be stricter on that girl; she 
is getting too old to carry on so. Why, 
lawsy me! when I was her age I ’d cut an’ 
pieced seven quilts with my own hands, and 
when company come I ’d never think’ of 
openin’ my mouth; an’ when Deb was here 
last fall and Deacon Graves called she talk- 
ed him most to death, and would talk and 
laugh with the Prince of Wales, I do believe, 
if she got a chance; but, then, all girls are 
more forward than they used to be; but, 
then, Deb is worse than the general run of 

irls, so awful full of mischief!” 

“ Pshaw! Nancy, let the child be, it does 
me good to see and hear her, an’ goodness 
knows the time ‘Il come soon enough for 
her to be less gay and thoughtless,” said 
Grandmother Barlow. 

“I reckon so,” assented Miss Nancy. 
“There ’s none of us that don’t run agin the 
dividing line between the joys of youth and 
the cares of sooner or later, an’ when 
once the line is passed there ’s no steppin 
back. There comes Nathan with a load o 
hay across the field, and Deb standing up 
on top of it; if she don’t tumble off and 
break her neck, it will be a miracle that I 
shall be thankful for.” 
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But Deb did not fall off the load of hay, 
and when the wagon stopped before the 
vo barn-doors, she came sliding and 
aughing down into Uncle Nathan’s arms, 
with her hair flying in sad disorder about 
her face and shoulders, and all her dainty 
ruffles and bows terribly crushed, which sad 
accident, she informed her horror-stricken 
aunt, should not occur again, as she vowed 
she made an arrangement with her Un- 
cle Nathan, the terms of which were that 
she was to wear a suit of his old clothes 
during the remainder of her stay in the 
country, an arrangement that met with a de- 
cided veto from Miss Nancy, who exhibited 
signs of fainting when the plan was made 
known to her. 

“ Aunt Nancy,” said Deb, at the tea-table, 
“will you please jog your memory and tell 
me what you promised me last fall? ” 

“ Why, —why,” said Aunt Nancy medi- 
tatively, “ I don’t remember promising you 
anything excepting those half dozen old 
china plates that you think are so pretty, 
and I was not to age you them until you 
were married ; surely you are not going to 
call on me soon to fu fill that promise ? ” 

“TI should say not,” laughed Deb. “I 
have not even thou ht about taking unto 
myself a husband, although when I do so, 
I shall expect the plates at once, for myself 
and that remote and contingent hero, my 
husband, to dine from; but think again, and 
tell me what promise I extorted from you, 
by dint of much pleading and saonsey, ol 

“ Well,” resumed Aunt Nancy, “I prom- 
ised you my green: silk dress when I died, 
and my white lace shawl, and — and — why, 
yes, there was something said about giving 
you a party,eh ?” 

“1 think,” demurely replied Deb, “ that 
the subject of a y was casually referred 
to among our wise deliberations, in fact, I 
think it formed the greater part of my con- 
versation for two weeks, but you refused to 
give me a party then, because grandma was 
not very well, but you gave me a solemn 
cerry that you would five me a party this 

lif grandma were well, and I remained a 


food girl; and, here, grandma is unusually 


ale and hearty, and I have been a miracle of 

goodness, and am come to demand of you 
that you keep your promise.” 

dh, pshaw! Debby! I—1” — 

“Aunt Nancy Ann Barlow,” demanded 
Deb, in mock edy, “do you desire to 
see your young and lovely niece go into fits ? 
If not, fulfill your promise. I have looked 
forward to that party for a whole year as one 
of the grand events of my life ; and surely 
you would not crush me to earth by refusing 
my desire?” 

“ Oh, of course not,” replied Aunt Nancy. 
“Have a dozen parties if you want to, al- 
though it will be the first time my house 


was ever filled by a passel of giddy-headed 
youngsters.”’ 

“O you dear, duck of an aunt!” cried 
impulsive Deb, giving Miss Nancy a lovin 
hug, and kissing her raptuously on bo 
cheeks. “I just never did see so gooda 
woman ; and now for that party! We oI 
have the three Duncan girls, and the Vale 
girls and boys, and Fred Lane, and all the 
nice boys and girls in the neighborhood, 
not forgetting my particular star, — Tommy 
Deane, the fellow who wears a geeen neck 
tie, and parts his hair in the middle. O me 
Thomas! how my heart thrills at the men- 
tion of thy name!” 

All this Miss Deb said in so utterly absurd 
a tone and such a wonderful rolling up of 
her eyes, that even sedate grandma smiled, 
while Uncle Nathan and Aunt Nancy were 
convulsed with laughter. 

“ As the prime mover in this affair, I pro 
claim that the party will come off on next 
Tuesday night, and Miss Nancy Barlow and 
myself will on tomorrow afternoon ride out 
in state behind Dobbin in the carryall, and 
deliver the invitations by word of mouth, as 
we have not the advantage of postoffice fa 
cilities, or small boys at the rate of ten cents. 
an hour.” 

And ete | finished this harangue, Miss 
Deb enjoined silence on everybody, while 
she told her fortune with the coffee grounds 
in her cup, in which, after several moments 
oo in staring into the cup, she vowed 
she beheld herself on the way to church, in 
bridal attire, with the loveliest young man 
on earth by her side, which young man she 
proclaimed to be Tommy Deane. 

According to previous arrangement, Miss 
Nancy and Deb rode out on the following 
afternoon, and invited the yeung people far 
and near to attend the party at Miss Naw 
cy’s, the invitations being received with 
—< delight, for Miss Nancy and Uncle 

athan were general favorites with the 
young folks, and they knew by past exper 
ence that wherever Deb was, there also was 
fun and jollity in the highest degree; for 
Deb brought no city airs and manners into 
the country, but conformed herself to coum 
try customs with such charming naturalness, 
and entered so heartily into all the country 
games and amusements, that she also was@ 

reat favorite with both old and young, and 
er visits were always looked forward to 
with the most delightful anticipations. 

Deb was looked upon by the youth of 
the neighborhood as the very personific 
tion of all that was beautiful, witty, and wise, 
and no one shared this belief to a fuller ex 
tent than Tommy Deane, notwithstanding 
the fact that Deb teased him most unmercr 
fully on every possible occasion, although 
she really liked the boy, who was a goot 
natured fellow of eighteen, and just the 
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ht age to be highly susceptible to the 
res nk a young lady of Deb’s calibre. 

Of course Tommy received an invitation 
to the party,—I verily believe he would 
have committed suicide had he not, —and 
was in a high state of expectancy until the 
very evening of the party; in fact, his im- 

' patience for the eventful evening to arrive 
was so great, that his mother, who was re- 
markable for the elegance of her compari- 
sons, declared that he was “like a hen ona 
hot griddle: ” but as we don’t believe that 
Mrs. Deane or any other woman ever had 
the pleasure of seeing a hen on a hot grid- 
dle, the comparison was a far-fetched and 

_ an unjust one. 

Deb employed herself now in making ex- 
tensive arrangements for the party, her first 
and greatest duty being to re-arrange the 
furniture and re-hang the pictures in a man- 
ner that would make the general aspect of 
the rooms more cheerful and inviting, and 
less stiff and gloomy. 

“For you see, aunty,” Deb said to the as- 
tonished Miss Nancy, “it looks too awful 
stiff and prim to see six chairs in a row 

inst one wall, and people do not han 
their pictures nowadays withina half inch o 
each other, and the manner in which you 
hang your curtains is positively shocking.” 

The day of the party arrived. All the 
morning Deb had been flying from room to 
room, putting a bouquet in a quaint old vase 

and there, and hanging some pretty lit- 
tle engraving in a vacant corner; and then 
out she would fly into the kitchen, and stir 
cake, and cut fantastical shapes in the pie- 
crust, and make herself generally useful. 

“Deb, dear,” said Aunt Nancy, “run out 
to the barn, and see if you can find me five 
more eggs to make a jelly cake with.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Deb, “and if I’m 
not back in fifteen minutes, you can under- 
stand that I am employed in the extremely 
occupation of chasing the calves around in 
the back lot.” 

And, seizing a smal! basket and huge blue 
gingham sunbonnet, the property of her 
aunt, Deb ran out toward the barn. 

Not finding the eggs, although she bur- 
rowed “me, in every corner and manger 
ef the barn, Deb went out into the barn- 
yard and severely upbraided all the fowls 
there for their idleness, which reproach the 
fowis received with deep humiliation, of 


course. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea came into Deb’s 
cht head. 

“I know what I ‘ll do. ‘If take this bas- 
ket and go over on those bluffs yonder, and 
get a basket full of those lovely ferns and 
gaa that grow there, to decorate the par- 

r with. low pretty they will look ar- 
oy above the pictures on the walls!” 

without any further hesitation, off 


ran Deb to the bluffs, which were fully a 
mile and a half from the house, although 
seemingly nearer. 

In a very short time Deb found herself 
on the very top of the highest bluff, where 
she sat down to rest and look around on the 
beautiful scene spread out before her. 

“How beautiful!” cried enthusiastic 
Deb, a down at Uncle Nathan’s fine 
farm, and the old farm-house below her, 
while to the right, stretching far, far away, 
was a broad, open prairie, with innumerable 
cattle grazing upon it; to her left was a 
long, irregular line of bluffs, covered with 

and old trees and beautiful ferns and 

owers ; but the prettiest picture of all was 
Deb herself, sitting on an old, moss-covered 
stump, in her pretty, neat-fitting print dress 
and white apron, the blue sunbonnet thrown 
back on her shoulders, and the tangled mass 
of hair flying about her face. 

“ Now for the ferns,” said Deb, after rest- 
ing for a few minutes. 

And off she ran, now gathering a fine 
fern, and now rejecting it for a finer one, 
and going into transports of delight over 
each new discovery. 

“ What beautiful moss on that old log!” 
weer exclaimed Deb. “I ’ll have some 

it 

And off she ran toward the log, and was 
kneeling down beside it, when, without a 
moment’s by, except a faint crackling 
of eteyeor logs, down went Deb, disappear- 
ing so suddenly and noiselessly from mortal 
view that the ground seemed to have opened 
and swallowed her up, which it really had 
done, since she had fallen into an opening 
in the earth, which had been made years be- 
fore .by some who were prospectin 
for coal on the bluff, and the logs aol 
boards with which they had covered the 
treacherous hole had become so decayed 
and rotten, and withal so moss-grown, that 
they hid from view the trap under them, 
aod Deb’s hundred and twenty pounds 
avoirdupois had been too much for the weak 
timbers, and down she went into a hole 
at least twenty feet feet deep, in about 
twelve inches of water. 

She was a stunned, but not in the 
least injured, the boards and logs under her 


water that had splashed up all around and 
over her, and one of her pretty “ Oxford 
ties” was missing, and was lying at the bot- 
tom of the pit in mud and water. 

Deb’s first move was to get out of the wa- 
ter; and, fortunately for her, she succeeded 
in getting on alog that had fallen in such 
shape that one end was above the water. 
She saw that it was utterly impossible to 


get out of the pit without assistance from 


having lessened the force of her descent, | 
but the pretty white apron and clean dress » 
were sadly smeared with the dirty, stagnant ~ 
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above, and when she remembered she had 
not told a soul where she was going, and 
might have to remain all night in her un- 
comfortable quarters, she felt like crying, 
but was too philosophical a young lady to cry 
when it could do no earthly to do so. 

And now we will leave Deb to her own 
reflections, while we return to Aunt Nancy, 
who is iene | why Deb don’t bring her 
the eggs, but finally comes to the conclusion 
that she has failed to find any, and is romp- 
ing in the barn, and therefore goes about 
her work unconcerned about her darling’s 
absence, when, had she known where she 
was, we do not think we ex rate in the 
least when we say that she would have gone 
at once into hysterics. 

Three, four, and five o’clock come and go, 
and it is nearly six now, and no Deb ; when 
Miss Nancy remarks to grandma that Deb 
is gone an unusually long time, and she 
thinks it possible that she has fallen asleep 
under some tree in the orchard : she will go 
and see. 

But neither searching nor loud cries of 
“ D-e-e-b,” or “ Deb-o-r-a-h B-a-a-r-low! ” 
brings to light the truant girl, and Miss 
Nancy returns to the house slightly alarmed 
now, for the sun is nearly down, and she 
feels confident Deb would not remain will- 
ingly away so long when there are so many 
things she intended doing before night. 

As soon as Nathan comes from work he 
is told of Deb’s unusually long absence, 
and he and Miss Nancy at once begin a 
thorough search of the premises, all the 
while calling loudly for Deb; but no reply 
comes to them from barn or orchard, from 

et or cellar,and poor Nancy comes to 
the horrible conclusion that she has been 
kidnapped by two tramps whom she saw 
pass the house in the afternoon, which con- 
clusion, having been reached, incapacitates 

r Miss Nancy for doing anything but 
* getting behind the kitchen door with her 
apron over her head and sobbing piteously, 
while poor grandma takes to her bed in a 


paroxysm of grief. 


And now it is long after dark, and the 
young folks come in, merry and laughing, to 
the party, and are informed of Deb’s ab- 
sence, and Miss Nancy’s surmises, and all 
the young men provide themselves with lan- 
terns and joinin the search, while the young 
ladies do all they can to comfort grandma 
and Nancy, the latter, however, being quite 
inconsolable. 

First and foremost in the search is Tom- 
my Deane, his young mind filled with fear- 

forbodings, and — must I tell it? — his 
eyes with tears. He seizes a lantern, and 
s out alone, and, by mere accident, for 
so excited was he that he knew not where 
to go, he goes in the region of the bluff, 


vowing fearful vengeance on the wretches 
who have stolen or killed “his Deb,” and 
then and there consecrating his life to the 
accomplishment of the aforesaid revenge, 

Deb is still eee on the log, silent and 
anxious. She has hallooed herself quite 
hoarse, and could scarcely utter a sound, 
when she imagines she hears a noise above 
her head, and, had not her disordered imagi- 
nation construed the noise into the tread of 
a bear, she would have made a desperate 
effort to cry out, and while she is thus per- 
plexed with doubts and fears, she hears the 
voice of Tommy Deane, who, wearied and 
excited, is seated on a stump at the 
mouth of thé pit, and in a very dolorous 
romantic tone, indulges in the following so- 
liloquy, every word of which Deb hears :— 

“ Shall I ever see her again, my lost one! 
my Deb?” 

“Yes, Tom, if you can invent some kind 
of a hoisting apparatus that will support 
the weight of a young lady who weighs one 
hundred and twenty, you can again gaze up- 
on your Deb,” gasps out the young lady 
from the pit, her doubts and fears all dis- 
pelled, and her love of fun restored at once. 

“ Why, — why, — Deb, where are you?” 
cries Tom. 

“ Twenty feet under ground, in twelve 
inches of water, the hungriest victim of Fate 
ever heard of. Get me out as quick as 
can, and I ‘ll promise you faithfully that I 
won’t. make you marry me, as the rescued 
heroines always do in novels.” 

But all of Tom’s inventive genius cannot 
devise a method of getting her out of the pit 
until he returns to the house for assistance, 
and ropes or ladders. Therefore he leaves 
Deb his lantern, which he lowers with 
string, and returns to the house, meeting a 
party of searchers on the road, and together 
a return and rescue Deb from the pit; 
and she is escorted home in triumph, ona 
hastily constructed platform, borne on <he 
shoulders of half a dozen young gallants, 
which honor, Deb compensated 
her for all her distress in the pit. 

As it was nearly middight before Deb 
was found, there could be no pay that 
night, but Deb promised them that if they 
would only return the following evening she 
would surely be there to welcome them, and 
she was, and a jolly time they had; but Deb 
kept poor Tommy Deane in an annoying 
state of blushing all the evening by eyin: 
him in an extremely comical manner, an 
occasionally asking him in a sly whisper if he 
had found his “lost one” yet ; but fickle girl 
that she was, she broke her promise given 
to Tommy, for she married that young man 
just five years afterward, and we are there- 
fore enabled to bring our story to a close in 
really novel and romantic style. , 
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4A WHITE-MOUNTAIN WHIP. 
BY GEORGE A. BRUCE. 


T was the first day of July, 1865, that I 
t my discharge from the army and re- 
tired to my native village in New Hamp- 
shire, with parchment enough in the sh 
of commissions to make a good-sized family 
bed-quilt, and seven hundred dollars in.clean 
money in my pocket. I felt myself to be 
both rich anda hero. Seven hundred dol- 
lars then seemed to me to bea pile from 
which I could draw indefinitely without fear 
of exhaustion, and, as for glory, there could 
be no end to that. Hadn’t I receiveda 
public reception at the hands of my fellow- 
citizens with music and_high-soundin 
es? And was n’t it all duly chronicle 
in the Farmer's Cabinet? 1 think I read it 
there at least a dozen times. But aftera 
while life began to grow monotonous in the 
village, and so after a month of rest I got 
together a party of twelve to make a tour of 
the White Mountains in carriages, carryin 
our tents and cooking utensils as we ha 
done in the army. It was to be a safe and 
easy campaign in search of the beautiful and 
picturesque, with a single double-barreled 
gun to remind us of more stirring times. 

In my carriage there were four, —a pro- 
fessor from Chicago; a divine, now at the 
head of one of the principal educational in- 
stitutions in New England ; a country mer- 
chant; and the retired soldier. Being rich, 
I had bought a horse to put beside my 
neighbor’s for the express purpose of mak- 
ing the tour. And I made a good purchase, 
too. It was a bay mare, not built exactly 
after the model laid down in the books ; but 
she had all the qualities that go to make up 
the perfect horse, if you only leave out sym- 
metry and elegance of bud. The smooth, 
sleek, and nicely turned body, the symmet- 
rical limbs, the small and delicate ear, — 
tremulous as an aspen and marked with 
a tracery of veins as clear and beautiful as 
the oak-leaf in its fullness of summer life 
can show,—the finely modeled head, the 
neck that flows down in lines of beauty and 
imperceptibly fades off into a noble chest 
and powerful shoulders,—these and the 
many more marks that distinguish the horse 
nobly born from the horse bascly born, my 
mare did not possess. Indegd | might say 
she had not a single op of beauty or a 
single perfection of limb or build pleasing to 

e eye of one skilled in the anatomy of 
horses. On the contrary, she had a coarse 
head, prominent eyes, large and shaggy 
ears, a hollow back, and legs deformed by 

4 


tufts of hair. But take her for all in all she 
was a mare the like of which one seldom 
meets upon the road. In spite of all laws, 
and as if in defiance of them, she possessed 
a power, speed, and endurance, —the three 
rimal qualities of a good horse, — that but 
ew of those that look back to a long line of 
distinguished ancestors could equal. At 
the start, and after a hard drive of fifty miles, 
her gait and movement were the same. 
There was no beauty even in her motion; 
her legs moved like machinery, with little of . 
the flow and grace of nature in her stride. 

To sit behind that mare was a glory and 
high privilege not readily forgotten. The 
heat of summer and the keen edge of winter 
were alike forgotten in her rapid transit 
from place to place. There was but one 
drawback to my happiness in her possess- 
ion. She had too long before passed. 
the foolish years of youth when so much of 
strength and vitality is wasted in useless 
action, and entered on that era of sober dis- 
cretion when the whole power of mind and 
body is reserved for the work and business 
before it. In short, my mare was old. 

How pleasantly that ride from Plymouth 
to Franconia Notch, along the level road 
that skirts the western bank of the Pemige- 
wasset, still lingers in a chosen corner of 
my memory! e glided along with the 
speed of the locomotive. I can see now the 
glimmering wheels on either side, the 
cloud of dust in the rear, the momentary 
views of flashing river, the forests retreating 
in hurried procession, and even feel the ex- 
hilaration and glow of spirits there felt, that 
sent the blood racing through the veins and 
lighted up the eye with a glory not its own 
save in moments of joy or excitement. 

We all remember that with each day’s 
advance the mare grew more and more on 
our affections, and I was almost ready to de- 
clare she should never leave my possession. 
But an evil hour came. Satan in the shape - 
of a White-Mountain whip whispered a 
temptation in my ear, and I fell. It hap 

ned thus: We were already headed for 

ome, and while making the last mile out of 
the Pinkham forest, all of a sudden and quite 
unannounced, a shower with drops of rain 
the size of walnuts fell down upon us and 
beat with wy! into the front of our carriage. 
We pushed forward with increased speed, 


and soon arrived at the inn that sets just on 
the border of the forest, where every one 
traveling that road is in duty bound to 


A White- Mountain Whip. - 
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stop, if for no other reason, just to cheer up 
the spirits of people to all appearances so 
gloomily situated. 

As we drove up to the door the shower 
ceased as suddenly as it came, and the full- 
faced sun bursting through its prison bars 
lighted up the vast piles of white and feath- 
ery clouds that tossed and rolled about with 
a glory seldom seen beyond the limits of 
high mountain regions. We were all sit- 
ting in the carriage, looking at this marvel- 
ous cloud-scenery, when from the opposite 
direction up dashed a six-horse mountain 
team at a pace that realized one’s ideal of 
stage-coach riding, empty of all save the 
driver. 

Ican’t stop to discribe him. Indeed, I 
fear my picture would hardly be a fair one. 
He quickly pulled up his horses, and twist- 
ing the reins around the whip socket, 
ee from the seat with a spring as light 
as that of a professed acrobat. It was Joe 
Shelburne, as we afterward learned, the 
most noted whip of the White Mountains. 
A word with the landlord, and then glanc- 
ing a quick eye over our horses, he inquired 
if we would not like to exchange the ba 
mare for something a little more symmetri- 
cal. He hada horse that was not exactly 
suited to mountain work, but would find his 
appropriate sphere within the stables of a 
city gentleman. This inquiry was scarcely 
addressed to any one in particular, but my 
three companions turned instantly to me, as 
the owner, for an answer. I did not know 
pene A what to say. Swapping horses was 
something new to me; and then to part with 
the old mare whose qualities we knew so 


* well for one we did not know seemed to be 


rather an unpleasant proposition; when I 
was pondering on an answer one of my com- 
panions whispered to me that the mare 
would soon be worn out and was already too 
old to sell for much, and if I could only 
make a good trade, just enough to pay the 
expenses of the trip, the idea would not be 
abad one. To that suggestion it was that 
I owe the misfortune that befell me. I had 
already learned that my seven hundred dol- 
lars were not going to last forever, and 
to fill up the gap that had been made in it by 
the simple process of trading horses seemed 
a much easier way of making money than 
any soon likely to open up before me. 
Without intending it, 1 half gave my con- 
sent. 

The other party to this interestmg trans- 
action having retired with an air of indiffer- 
ence without receiving a reply, left free 
room for consultation. The spirit of trade 
seemed instantly to have descended on all 
my companions at once, and their enthu- 
siasm (probably on account of their small 
pecuniary interest) finally bore me alon 
and took me quite from off the seat of 


judgment. When the vote had become 
unanimous for a trade we at once resolved 
ourselves into a committee of the whole to 
lay out the plan of the campaign. It was 
wonderful what knowledge of the horse 
there was in our little company, giving each 
one’s estimate of himself free credit. They 
had all been brought up on farms, and colts 
seemed to have ath their playmates and 
chief delight from infancy. One had done 
but little for three years except break in re- 
fractory horses, and there was not a blemish 
of limb or temper with which he was not 
familiar. The merchant had owned many 
horses in his day, and never having been 
deceived in his estimate of a strange one 
yet, he thought it rather late in life for him 
to be taken in then. Finding knowledge so 
general and extensive, even the parson 
could recall several occasions when his 
judgment had been of essential service to 

is friends in making their purchases. 

Having all the dollars at stake, I was the 
conservative one of the party, and urged the 
objection that possibly the driver was an 
experienced horse jockey, and there was a 
bare possibility I might get cheated. At 
this there was an instantaneous burst of in- 
dignation, and something was said about my 
being afraid. I, who had been for three 
years on intimate terms with all the imple- 
ments of death, and now afraid of being 
cheated! Nota bit of it, and I at once re 
plied that we would go aliead. All being 
now in accord, we put our heads together to 
work for my individual good. It was finally 
resolved that the horse offered to us shou 
be parcelled out, —the head and neck to the 
professor, the legs to the merchant, and 
the body to the parson, — while I, as not 
claiming any technical knowledge, was to 
take a general oversight of his build and 
movements. After this formidable conspi- 
racy was fully formed, and just as the last 
assignment of parts had been made, I saw 
a smile, a sort of reed of success, play 
over the features of the company. a 
moment’s reflection I began to experience 
a feeling of shame and guilt that I had been 
led to join such a combination against one, 
doubtless poor and uneducated, man. How 
unequal seemed the contest! On the one 
side four, on the other one. But figures 
hardly represented its inequality. Here 
was ignorance and unacquaintance with the 
ways of the world in the person of our rust 
about to meet single-handed and 
alone a merchant, the very representative of 
shrewdness and a close drive at a bargain, 
a professor, with knowledge of anatomy, 
who seemed the very antipode to the moun 
tain stage-driver, the parson, and the retired 
soldier. How be but one ter 
mination to such a contest 

The wires were all laid, when fearlessly, 
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and with a confidence which can be justified 


fully by the result, up came Joe, who threw | h 


jn a word which brought me to my feet. It 
had been agreed that I should do the talk- 
ing, but all propositions were to be sub- 
mitted to the whole party for ultimate de- 
cision. The trade, if made, was to stand to 
the credit of the wisdom and good judgment 
of the whole company, while my pockets 
were to receive all the profits in dollars and 
cents. Nothing had been said as yet about 
which of the six horses on the team was to 
be put up in competition with the mare. 
We first took a hasty glance at all, and m 
eye being very well pleased with the nig 
leader, a young, lithe, bright-looking horse 
with limbs that seemed a happy compromise 
between those of an antelope and the com- 
mon horse, I suggested him as the subject 
for barter. At just this point it was we were 
thrown off our guard by an exhibition of 
candor and honesty which common tradition 
has never accorded to the horse-jockey. 
Our friend — that he should be very 
~ willing to make such an exchange, but he 
could not do it without first informing me 
that the animal was a noted runaway and 
had been put to her present service because 
of the impossibility of using her with any 
degree of safety in a light wagon; of course 
all dismissed at once all idea of becoming 
the owner of the nigh leader. Safety was 
one of my standard requisites for a carriage 
horse. Then the off leader was suggested, 
an animal very similar in build and appear- 
ance to its mate. Again our honest 
whip cautioned us against such ambition, 
for the reason that the slightest touch on the 
heels sent them with the rapidity of light- 
ning into the air; that not until after the 
destruction of three valuable buggies and 
the breaking of three or four necks or arms, 
the which I cannot at this moment with cer- 
tainty remember, was she consigned to the 
es task work in which she was 
en employed. Our third choice was like- 
wise afflicted with so many infirmities of 
wind and muscle that we willingly left him 
to continue his journey to the Crawford 
House. 

Finally, Joe said he had but one horse he 
could fully recommend to us. He had 
owned him a long time and knew that he 
possessed many possitive qualities of great 
excellence, and thought we might apply the 
eyes of our whole company to the closest 
inspection and not discover a blemish. He 
was not swift, but a natural trotter that any 
moderately skilled hand might easily de- 
velop into something better than a first-class 


honest Joseph stated the excellences of his 
orse. It was remarked afterward that no 
word of commendation was spoken of our 
mare, and that not a question was asked of 
us about her. 

So it was finally settled that the nigh 
wheeler was the horse we were to trade for, 
if at all. Four pair of eyes at once — 
to look him through and through. he 
professor thought his head good, the neck 
well put on, the chest and shoulders indica- 
tive of strength and endurance. The mer- 
chant was satisfied with the limbs. They 
were straight in front, the right angle be- 
hind of the proper length, the cords large, 
the muscles over the fore-arm well develo 
and hard. A casual glance would satisfy 
any one the feet were all right. The par- 
son was willing to risk his reputation on the 
assertion that But few horses were met with 
on the road that presented a better-shaped 
body. All the parts having thus passed 
successfully the keen scrutiny of the pro- 
fessionals, I then posted myself on the 
roadside while the animal was exercised to 
show his speed and gait. Joe jumped into 
his seat, and with a crack of his long whip 
over the heads of his leaders, that sounded 
like a small thunderbolt let loose, started 
his team at a smart trot down the road past 
my point of observation. It must be con- 
fessed the exhibition was quite satisfactory. 
Somehow or other a good rate of speed was 
attained, and all were satisfied the horse 
was a fine natural trotter. 

Then came the great question of terms on 
the exchange; on this point there was a 
good deal of jockeying and sharp play on 
the one side and the other to get a first 
offer. Here I stood resolutely on the de- 
fensive. Come what might, 1 was deter- 
mined to draw the enemy’s fire before any 
gun of mine was allowed to speak. At last 
success crowned my efforts, and Joe made 
the first offer to exchange in my paying him 
thirty dollars. ; 

Now, after the trial of speed, we had held 
a private conversation, and after a little dis- 
cusssion it was agreed unanimously that the 
trade would be money in my pocket if we 
could make an even exchange. It was . 
thought doubtful whether I ever became the 
owner of the nigh wheeler on such terms, 
but an even exchange was to be our best 
and only offer. The first proposition was 
met with a flat refusal. Then with a rapidity 
that ought to have put us on our guard he 
dropped five dollars at a time, until in a few 
moments, in the spirit of liberality and kind- 
ness, “just to make a trade, you know,” he 


trotter. His very nature was gentleness it- aoe. that I should take his horse and 


self. A child could enter his stall without 


e mine and say no more about it. I was 


fear of his lifting a foot, and, besides, he | suddenly nudged by three elbows as much 


would always stand without tying. Such | as to say, “ 


Was a part of the language with which the 


Now is your time, and don’t 


lose a good opportunity.” But I thought I 
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saw a brighter prospect, and taking a bold 
and independent stand stated squarely my 
determination never to swap horses unless 
he paid me fifteen dollars. Joe ‘turned on 
his heels, saying there was no use of wast- 
ing further time, but before he had taken 
five steps he said he would give me five dol- 
lars if that would satisfy me. Again three 
elbows struck up a persuasive tune on my 
side and back. But I stood now as firm as 
a rock. 

“Nota cent better than my first offer,” 
responded the owner of the bay mate. 

“ Well, now, I have n’t traded horses this 
year, and just to make a beginning, if you 
want to take a clean ten-dollar bill, just pull 
. off your harness.” 

ome three elbows struck in as before. 
’ Soldiers have a reputation for firmness anc 
decision, and I was determined mine should 
suffer no taint. 

“Fifteen dollars, if you say the word 
now, but not another minute can you have 
to consider it.” ; 

Without saying another word, Joe in- 
stantly pulled out of a side pocket three 
five-dollar bills and handed them to me, and 
before -I had half recovered from my sur- 
prise, had taken the mare out of the car- 
‘riage, stripped her bare of the harness, and 
was bearing her off as a prize to his team. 


In a moment the nigh wheeler was loosed 


from the pole, and his halter placed in my 


hand as a symbol of delivery. Joe said in 
a kind of low and confidential tone, as if to 
gain our sympathies, that he had no expec- 
tation his wife would forgive him for that 
day’s work, for she was so attached to that 
horse the parting with him would be almost 
as bad as the loss of her only child. 

The parson afterward thought he detected 
a sort of chuckle escape him before he had 
finished this expression of his fears, though 
he did not think much of it at the time. 
Then we saw our mare glide rapidly down 
the road, and soon she was lost to our view 
in the great Pinkham forest. 

There we were, four of us, quite discon- 
certed by the suddeness of the trade and 
the quick departure of our much-loved 
mare. I was still holding my new purchase 
by the halter, and the rest were standing in 
a circle about him. No one said a word, 
but it seemed to me we were thinking at the 
same time the nigh wheeler did not look 
so bright and vivacious as when he passsd 
down the street with the driver's whip 
cracking over the heads of the leaders. 
Such at least was the thought uppermost in 
my mind. 

Then we bethought ourselves of the party 
ahead of us, of our delight in overtaking 
them shortly and surprising them with the 
improved aspect of our team. The profess- 
or took the headstall, and as he was trying 


to force the bits through his unwilling teeth 
we noticed that his mouth was filled with an 
unusual quantity of frothy foam. The 
headstall being adjusted, and freedom of 
motion given to the head, he stretched out 
his nose to the front and seizing hold of a 
ar by the teeth lurched back with the 

y and uttered that indescribable sound 
which comes only from the windy caverns of 
a “ cribber.” 

We looked at each other with amazement, 
The fact then began to dawn upon me that 
I had been cheated. The merchant ina 
few moments regained his courage and said 
it was strange we should have failed to 
notice a defect so easily detected, but that 
after all it was no great damage to the horse, 
for he was fat enough, and aside from the 
disagreeable noise, the only ae result- 
ing from cribbing was a loss of flesh, which 
in this case fortunately was of small ac- 
count. This was all very well and rather 
comforting, but there was certainly a cloud 
nevertheless over our mental horizon. 

The horse was very soon beside his future 


mate, and four rather gloomy companions 
were once more in the carriage. The in 
clination from the hotel to the road was 
quite decided, and the span glided briskly 
enough over the smooth surface. The 
faces of all perceptibly brightened under 
the excitement of the buzzing wheels, when, 


lo! with the suddeness of a thunder 
the nigh wheeler settled back with a lure 
that nearly snapped the harness and sent 
the four tourists forward into a heap about 
the dasher. As soon as thought we picked 
ourselves up from this unpleasant situation, 
and half fearing death from what we sup- 
posed to be a bad case of fright were nota 
little astonished to find both horses stand- 
ing still, the off one a little restless, and our 
new purchase in a state of perfect repose. 
The cause of this strange phenomenon was 
clearly explained, but our after experience 
justifies the conclusion that a little knoll 
just ahead, such as a premense would clear 
at a single leap. was the real occasion of it 
A smart application of the whip brought the 
nigh wheeler into a walk that moved us 
along at the rate.a condemned criminal 
would choose when moving to his place of 
execution. The mate was soon in a state of 
high fever. If left to themselves, the team 
would have been revolving in circles, 
circles; too, of no very great diameter. It 
would hardly be worth the while to describe 
the difficulty with which we made the next 
three miles, when all hopes of vere 
our companions before midnight overt 
us were given up, and finding a public house 
we hauled up for the night. 

The parson, who had been very fast for 
the trade, and whose faith in human nature, 
being young in his profession, was 
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strong, ’ a smiling face on the situation, 
and with an imagination still rosy in what 
seemed the midst of disaster and diet, was 
ready to explain all the unpleasant circum- 
stances of our last stage on the supposition 
that our poor nag had made a trip up the 
Mount -Washington carriage road in the 
morning, and then been compelled, after an 
ordinary day’s work, to take his place in the 
team, where we had found him, for the long 


‘journey to North Conway and back. Any 


orse wouldfail after such treatment. There 
was a limit to a horse's endurance as well as 
toa man’s. A slow pace was natural to 
tired and over-tasked limbs. With this 
leasant delusion before us, we passed off 
into the land of dreams with more of thank- 
fulness expressed than felt, I fear, for the 
apparent fortune of the day. Nothing is 


better to banish the blues than a good 
night’s sleep. This we had, and morning 
found us well refreshed and our hopes again 
rather buoyant. Now was to be confirmed 
or dispelled the pleasant theory of the par- 


son. 

After a hearty breakfast the company 
started for the stables. We were hardly 
out of the hotel before the sound of a dry, 
hard, chest-racking cough reached our ears 
from that direction. e all at once said 
that could n’t be our horse, and yet at the 
same moment we all believed it was. And 
what a cough! There was nothing inter- 


mittent about it, no long cesural pauses, 
but cough following cough with the regularity 
of clock-work, and a steady increase of vio- 
lence. The doubt was not Jong continued, 
for throwing open the doors there we found 
our“ nigh wheeler” in all the distress and 
contortion of a consumptive in the last 


stages. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that the animal was backed out from the 


stall, the shoulder joints almost utterly re- 
fusing to perform their office. 

While driving out of the yard a lose shoe 
was discovered, and we turned up to a neigh- 
boring shop for repairs. Out came the 
benly smith, and as soon as his eye rested 
on the fair form of our new horse, he burst 
into a laugh that was a real delight to hear. 
His first inquiry was in regard to our pos- 
session of him, and having related the story 
as it happened, with all the attending cir- 
cumstances, he burst into another fit of 
laughter that seemed likely never to end. 

“Why,” said he, catching his breath, 
“that horse has been owned by Bill Jenness 
over here for more than two years, and dur- 
ing all the time he was trying to get rid of 
him, but he was so well known in this neigh- 
borhood it was n’t a very easy thing to do. 
Veoeereny he was down to my shop when 
Joe Shelburne came along, and after a little 
bantering Joe bought him for thirty-two dol- 
lars, and drove him offin his team. But did 
he really tell you his wife would never for- 
give him? The scamp never had a wife, 
and I’m afraid if he keeps on in his horse- 
trading ways he will never deserve one.” 

I must end this history right here, for I 
could never endure to describe that journey 
home, nor tell how we came to be the butt 
of all the wits in our as soon as the 
company was re-united and the full extent of 
my misfortune was known. 

Ihave now in my possession a note of 
hand for twenty-five dollars, dated August 
29, 1865, signed by ———,, which has been 
in my pocket these fifteen years today, as 
nicely folded and clean of endorsements of 
principal or interest as when I took it in full 
payment for the “nigh wheeler,” which I 
was unable to dispose of to any other per- 
son or on any other terms. 


“FUDGE NOT, LEST YE BE FUDGED.” 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


know not, and we ne’er may know, 

ve, by co! 

In deathless burns unrevealed ; 


And airs of heaven are free to stray. 
Mid frailty, thus, and sin and woe, 
Do buds of gentler promics grow: 
And thus, at times, an angel’s wing 
May wake them to the genial spring. 


Too often crushed, where man has trod, 
The flower lies spoiled upon the sod: 
Too often torn by blame and scorn, 
The soul-flower dies as soon as born. 


Alone shal] God a just decree 
Award to them, — to them and thee. 
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What seeming vice, unjustly blamed, 
By sternest virtue might be claimed. q 
e know not what temptation lures, q 
What strength resists, what faith endures; . a 
Or tears — how oft repentant 4 
Frail human heart! And who that lives * 

; The dreariest desert hath its spray; But owes far more than he forgives? ‘ i 
The rudest coast its peaceful bay ; Forbear thou then, in virtue strong, i 
The fooct vidoe some flower between; To frown on those a frown may wrong : : 
Where dews may fall, and play, ’ 

Hamiton, O., Janvany, 1879. 
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OUR DAY AT HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY ALLIE A. SCOTTON. 


$9 DEAR! what shall we do? Here 


Bridget is sick, and everything to 
be done, and I am obliged to go to the city 
today, for there is no avoiding it,” cried weed 
mamma, bursting into the cozy little back 
parlor where .Florence and I were practicing 
a duet. “ You see, cook insisted on having 
a holiday, and of course she had some silly 
excuse, — the priest’s birthday, I believe; 
and there is all the baking to be done for 
the picnic tomorrow. O dear, dear! what 
a nuisance servants are !” 

And here mamma ca yr for breath, 
while Flo and I exchanged glances of vexa- 
tion. 

We were both just fresh from a fashiona- 
ble boarding school, and knew little or noth- 
ing about cooking or any of the other neces- 
sary duties of a well-regulated household. 

“Oh,” cried Flo, “ Alice and I can see 
ya ag for one day, at least. Can’t we, 

To this proposition I assented rather 
doubtfully, woadering how we were to be 
suddenly endowed with the mysterious pow- 
er of making pies and cakes and roasting 
fowls, without ever having as much as look- 
ed into a recipe book. 

_ But mamma was delighted, and hurried 
away to get ready for the early train, leaving 
poor Flo and I to get along the best we 
could. 

So we ran up-stairs and rustled into stiff, 
calico kitchen dresses, and set about our 
day’s duties. 

“O dear, do a suppose we Il ever get 
through?” cried Flo, in consternation, as 
we entered the warm, untidy kitchen. 

“1 guess we ‘il have to,” I answered cool- 
ly, setting about washing the piles of dirty 

ishes left over from last night, while the 
boiling, hot sun came in through the uncur- 
tained windows, and the great cooking-stove 
sent forth a steady, suffocating, 
heat. 

I sent Flo to lock all the doors, and lower 
' the curtains, and give things the appearance 
of nobody being at home; and then we 
meekly buried ourselves for a day’s worry 
over the oven and larder. 

“ Dear me, I don’t believe this ever d is 
ever going to get done; just see how funny 
it looks, Allie! are you sure that recipe said 
a teacup of soda?” asked Flo, her face 
crimson as she bent over the stove. 

“ Of course it did,” 1 answered crossly, 
breaking an egg on the edge of the pan. 


Just then the milkman , and quite for- 
getting my half-made cake, which I had has- 
tily placed upon the stove, I snatched a 

itcher, and ran hurriedly out the back way, 
ollowed by the dog and two cats. 

On my return, after a prolonged conver- 
sation with the milkman, I was met at the 
door by Flo, who with a horrified counte- 
nance and extended hands covered with 
fiakes of flour, screamed into my bewildered 
ears, — 

“O Allie, how could you be so careless ? 
It’s burnt all up, it’s ruined, and it was a go- 
ing to be so nice, too.” 

And here she sank into a chair, witha 
despairing and reproachful glance at me. 

I hastily sat the pitcher of milk down on 
the nearest chair, and rushed to the kitchen, 
where I was met by a strong odor of some- 
thing emg Alas for my unfortunate 
cake ! there it lay on the floor, where Flo had 


| dropped it, burned to a solitary, black cris 
te, ry 


r surveying it for a moment with calm 
resignation, I turned and slowly went back 
to the hall for my pitcher, when, to my ex- 
treme mortification, I beheld puss seated 
near it, calmly engaged in adding the finish- 
ing touches to her toilet, while the unlucky 
vessel was nearly empty. 

This was a little too much for my not- 
over-supplied stock of patience, and seizing 
a broom that stood near, I swept down up- 
on the cat like a hurricane. 

It was a ares well-contested match, for 
forgetting everything else in my blinded an- 
ger I chased the poor creature into halls, 
out through yards, and even into the alley, 
but the preventing creature always 
to keep just ahead of my broom. 

At last, tired out, and ready to cry with 
vexation, 1 slowly wended my way back to 
the house, vowing eternal vengeance on my 
former pet. 

“O Al! how could you do such an unla- 
dylike thing? The idea of your chasing a 
cat in that —_ ! Why, I actually saw that 
elegant Miss Peterson next door watching: 
so ridiculous of you, too.” 

And Flo, forgetting her mortification, 
broke out into a merry little laugh, that 
made the great purple-and-gold morning-glo- 
ries that fell gracefully around the window 
nod and whisper to themselves. 

“Who cares for that iceberg over the 
way, I should like to know? They say she 
paints awfully, and so affected, too; dear 
me!” was my angry retort, as I flung my- 
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self into the nearest chair, and surveyed 
with indignation the large tear in the skirt 
of my dress. 

I did not always lose my temper so easily. 
But my patience had been sorely tried that 
morning, and I had not yet forgotten sundry 
little trials and misfortunes which I excused 
myself by saying were enough to try any- 
body’s patience. 

Just the door-bell rang. 

“ Oh, mercy on us, who can it be?” I ex- 
claimed, with nervous horror, as I thought 
of our provoking position. 

Flo sprang to her feet, and cast an appeal- 
ing glance at me, while the bell sent forth 
another furious summons. 

“ Stop, Ill go, perhaps it’s only the post- 
man,” I said, glancing uneaslly in the look- 
ing glass at my flushed cheeks and tumbled 
hair. 

But there was no help for it, so I ran 
quickly through the long hall, looking so 
cool and quiet, and stopped, with my hand 
on the key, to adjust my collar and catch a 
breath. 

As I cautiously opened the door, I was 
confronted by a blooming damsel with a 
bonnet trimmed in all the colors of the rain- 


Ww. 
“Is this yer the place whar Mr. Horton 
lives at?” ake asked, eying me curiously. 

I answered in the affirmative, and to my 
astonishment I beheld five other damsels 
similarly arrayed, crowding up behind her. 

“Well, I suppose yer the chambermaid, 
cause I hern he kept a lot o’ servants,” she 
continued, staring through the door. 

“I must then take the trouble to inform you 
of your mistake : I am his eldest daughter,” 
I answered haughtily, flinging the door open 
for this crowd to pass throu oh. 

“Laws amassy! who’dathought it? You 
‘ve been to our house lots o’ times. Don’t 
om remember Sary Ann Pickens, down to 

rowne County?” was the delighted expla- 
nation of the aforementioned young lady, 
who seemed to be the leader of the flock. 

I told her I did remember spending a 
week at their house when quite a little girl, 
and invited them into the parlor. 

“Stars and garters ! if yer a’n't got a pian- 
ny! well, now, I never,” said one of the rosi- 
est and plumpest of the ha!f dozen Miss 
Pickenses, as I was taking their things. 

“We’ve come to stay all day, while pap 
does business, and gets the wagon mended ; 
it'd been such a powerful long time since 
we'd seen ye, that we thought you ’d like 
to have us,” chimed in another. 

This news [ received with a sinking heart, 
and excusing myself, ran to the Kitchen 
— Flo was impatiently awaiting my re- 
urn, 

“Goodness gracious ! what on earth shall 
wedo? It’s those horrid Miss Pickenses, 


and there are six of them, come to stay all 
day,” I cried, bursting in on poor Flo, 
whose bewildered look of blank dismay 
caused me to go off into a fit of laughter in 
spite of my vexation. 

“ Odear! I can’t see what they wanted 
here, and so many of them, too. | just be- 
lieve 1 ll smother if I have to stand over 
this hot stove much longer,” she groaned, 
her face damp and red as she closed the 
oven door. ‘ 

“Well, there is no help for it but to do 
the best we can,” I sighed patiently. 

As we entered the parlor we were con- 
fronted by the six young ladies, who, with 
the windows and curtains thrown up, and 
the room filled with a glare of light, were 
making examinations of the shell-work, al- 
bums, and books. 

“This is my sister Florence,” I said, 
making a rush for the windows. 

“Stars and garters! why, I never! how 
yer growed, and as purty as a peach, too,” 
falas, Martha Jane, dropping the album she 
was examining. 

“Thank you, I hope you are enjoying 
good health this warm weather,” was the 
cool reply, as she set about putting things 
in order. 

* Oh, purty good ; that is, tolerable. Moth- 
er has had the ague, but she’s first rate 
now,” was the — 

“ Won’t you please play us a tune on that 


thar = thing, the pianny, I believe you 


call it?” asked one of the young ladies with 
a giggle. 

“ Do, Flo, for pity’s sake, or we ‘Il have 
no peace,” I whispered. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, Miss Pickens.” 

And she gracefully took her seat at the 
— then running her nimble fingers light- 
y over the ivory keys, began to play a 
sprightly little waltz of her own composition, 
that made the blood quicken in the veins, 
and sent a thrill through every nerve, so ex- 
quisite was the touch. 

The girls stood looking on, with starin 
eyes a open mouths, while | felt proud o: 

lo, who, we all owned, had great musical 
talent. 

“ Oh, a’n’t that purty !” cried the young la 
dies in a chorus. 

“ Well, you really must excuse us, for we 
are steading to the kitchen today, as our 
servants have taken a holiday, but | hope 
you will manage to entertain yourselves un- 
til dinner,” call Flo, as we rose to leave the 
room. 

“ Perhaps they ’Il go aftet dinner,” I said, 
as we entered the kitchen. 

“ No, it’s my opinion they ’re a fixture 
for the day,” said Flo, turning the beautiful- 
ly browned fowl out into a dish with a de 
cided thump, which meant “ You see if I ’m 
not right.” 
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At last dinner was prepared, and we step- 
back to take a last criticising look at the 
g table with its flowers and snowy dra- 
peries, and glittering with mamma’s best 
china and silver, filled with the choicest 
sweetmeats the store-room could afford, 
while in the centre, in all its majesty, lay 
our _— dished fowl ready to be 
carved. 


So all being ready, I marched our guests 
out to‘dinner, with as much dignity as I 
could possibly summon, requesting them to 
be at home and help themselves, which in- 
aeons, I assure you, they did not fail to 


“Laws a me! why, you need n’t have been 
and gone to sich a powerful lot of trouble 
for us, we ’re used to common livin’,” said 
one of the six good-naturedly. 

“Oh, no troubie, I ’m sure,” answered 
a as she quietly took the head of the 

Then began that everlasting gossip about 
this thing and that person, and it seemed 
that the six Miss Pickenses were keeping 
up a kind of rivalry as to who could acquit 
herself most brilliantly. 

“Don’t you umeaiver Sally Sneezer that 
used to be? she’s a powerful smart gal: fa- 
thert hinks thar ’s no one like her fur faculty. 
Wall, as I said afore, don’t you remember 
what a time she used to hev milkin’ them 
are cows?” said Miss Hannah Melissee, 

hingly, to me. 

“T think I do,” I answered quietly, pass- 
ing the cake around for the fifth time, and 
having a vague idea that she meant a tall, 
ungainly and masculine-looking girl, that 
was my horror when once visiting the Pick- 
enses in _— of benefiting my health. 

“Wall, she’s married now, to Tim Can- 
diesnuffer: mighty quar name, but a heap 
smarter and finer lookin’ young feller than 
any here in Brookville, or this side of New 
York either ; stars and garters! but did n’t 
her pap give it to her, though, you bet! ” she 
continued. 

“ You better believe he did,” interrupted 
Peggy Ann, making a dive at the jelly, and 
succeeding in overturning a dish of sal- 
ad on the clean, spotless cloth. 

“ Please pass me them crackers,” drawled 
another Miss Pickens, punching holes 
— a napkin with the prong of her 

rk. 


“ Wall, you see, it was at Mis’ Blodget’s 
tea , and we wus all there, Tim and 
Tab and Mr. Sneezer and Mis’ Sneezer, and 
Mr. Candlesnuffer and Mis’ Candlesnuffer, 
that it came out that Tim and Tab was goin’ 
to get married, and Mother Sneezer, what’s 
80 famous fur her puddin’ without eggs, jist 
blew up, and got firin’ mad, and said it was 
n't so, and if it was, it should n’t be no how. 
Then Mr. Candlesnuffer, and Aunt Peg 


Candlesnuffer, they flew round hoppin’ mad, 

and made things jest git around lively” — 

~ “Will you have some of these preserved 
uinces,” I asked impatiently, passing the 
ish. 

“ Well, yes, I ome I will; but as I wasa 
sayin’, they made a ey big fuss. Je 
whilikins ! but did n’t they, though? But 
that did n’t help matters any, fur the 
next day Tim and Tab went right off and. 

t married, an’ are doin’ a powerful sight 
Better ’n folks thought they would ’a’ done; 
but they had a dreadful hard time a makin’ 
it up tew the old folks, but it’s all right 
now.” 

I drew a breath of relief as this long rig- 
amarole- wound up, and glanced toward Filo, 
who was taking it quietly, but awfully bored, 
Dinner was almost through, and very near 
all of our eatables had disappeared, before 
the wonderful appetites of our guests, who 
ate as though they would never get enough, 
and talked gossip to their heart’s content. 

“O mercy! how in the world shall we ev. 
er get the china washed and the silver rub 
bed?” I fairly groaned, as the parlor door 
closed on our guests, and we stood survey- 
ing the piles of our best crockery to be 
cleaned, and mamma so particular, too. 

“ Well, I’m sure I don’t know, unless we 
goat it right 

And suiting the action to the word, Flo 
raised a great commotion among the dishes 
at the upper end of the table. 

As the afternoon wore away it seemed to 
grow warmer and warmer, until the heat be 
came so intense in that suffocating kitchen, 
that we voted it almost unbearable, and 
laughed, as we looked at one another’s red 
aad dripping faces, but almost cried over 
the dainty little hands, only used to weari 
soft, delicate kids, now almost covered wit 
burns and scratches, which, in our careless 
handling of things, were growing more and 
more unfortunate. 

And alas for poor mamma’s beautiful chi- 
na set! Out of the half dozen clear, deli- 
cately cut cups and saucers, there only re- 
mained two: the others were lying out in the 
back alley. I had been so unfortunate as to 
drop the waiter on which I was carrying 
them, and had actually cried over the beaw- 
ties as they lay at my feet in one jumbled 
mass. Poor mamma! we knew she would 
be so sorry, for Uncle John had brought 
them from over the sea, dear Uncle John! 
now sleeping under the waves, and whose 
death had nearly broken poor papa’s heart, 
and sent him to an early grave. 

“ O dear! I ’malmost melted! Do hurry, 
Flo, and let ’s get done,” I cried despairing- 
ly, as I ran my head as far as possible out 
the back walew ‘to catch a breath of fresh 
air, if such a thing was to be had. How 
poor head ached, and how refreshingly 
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the distant woods looked with their soft, 
rple shadows, and bathed in a glory of 
ight golden sunlight! I could almost 


hear the splashing of the brook over its 


pebbly bed, and breathe the sweet perfume 
of the flowers. How quiet everything was ! 
not a sound echoed through the deserted 
streets of our cozy little village, 

But my revery was broken, and my 
thoughts called back to the common ways 
of life, by a scream from Flo, who tottered 
forward and sank almost fainting at my feet, 
the blood streaming from one dainty, white 
wrist. 

“Oh, what ’s the matter, Flo darling? 

ick, tell me, are you killed?” I wailed, 
sinking down beside her and wringing my 
hands frantically. 

“I’ve cut my wrist with the carving knife, 
and I "ll bleed to death, O Allie!” she gasp- 
ed, sickened by the sight of the blood. 

Picking her up in my arms I carried her 
to the dining-room and laying her down on a 
sofa, ran for the doctor, who fortunately was 
just passing. 

In a few moments he had the arm ban- 
pe om and dressed. I stood looking on 
helplessly, while Flo, who had F ge per- 
fectly calm, lay back amon 
which were scarcely whiter 
bling lips. 

The principal artery had been cut, and 
she was weak from the loss of blood, the 
doctor had said as he left us. 

Just then one of the Miss Pickenses came 
to announce the fact that her father had 
come to take them home, but when she saw 


e pillows, 
her trem- 


Flo lying there looking so white and hel 
less, she stopped with the words 
spoken. 

At last, after many regrets for their early 
departure, and sympathizing words for Flo, 
they drove off in the great country wagon,’ 
which made a fearful stir in the deserted 
streets, People ran to their doors, and lit- 
tle children screamed after them, all of 
which they took for admiration, while I 
stood looking after them, with a thankful 
heart at our deliverance, and not in the 
least minding the remarks our aristocratic 
neighbors were making. 

As I entered the parlor, what a sight met 
my eyes? everything was topsy-turvy, and 
the carpet was completely covered with odds 
and ends from the shelves and cabinets. 
Here was work enough for one day; so 
closing the blinds and picking up the thin 
I returned to Flo, who assured me she felt 
decidedly better, and really enjoyed playing 
invalid. 

That evening after tea, which, to my de- 
light, cook returned in time to prepare, we 
three, mamma, Flo, and I, sat together in 
the great, cool dining-room, while I gave an 
amusing description of our day’s troubles, 
at which mamma laughed heartily. 

And Flo and I, before we went to bed 
that night, determined to learn what every 
girl and woman should know,— how to 
cook. 

And I assure you, dear readers, we eon 
our resolution; and often in after years, in 
happy homes of our own, laughed over our 
day at housekeeping, 


DE OLE MISS’'IPPI SHORE. 


WILSON. 


Den I 'd wake up in de mornm’, an’ I ‘d feel so good an’ 
Aw’ f'd think de ebenin’ s comin’ if de day am hot an’ 


When wid Phyllis an’ I will be 

Aa? we'll watch de rollin’, rollin’ to meet de 
Bea. 


our old wid de missus on his awm, 


Eoma, Mo., Janvary, 1880, 


Ole missus chat wid an’ de baby crow wid glee, 

An’ we ’d watch the ri rollin’, rollin’ down to meet de 
sea. 

Den, when de bizness ober, ole massa 'd say, ‘ Now, Joe, 

you pick 0 ont Co ale 

oe @ ngers dey would fly, an’ ole massa ’d pat his 
nee 

An’ we 'd watch de ribber rollin’, rollin’ down to meet de 
sea. 

But I ’ll nebber see ole massa an’ ole missus more, 

For I ’s anid good-by forebber to de ole Mise’ippi shore, 

An’ de weeds am growin’ rank whar de cabin used to be 

When I watched the ribber rollin’, rollin’ down to meet de 
sea. 


Now I hab a little farm, wife and chillen ob my own, 
An’ I at wid king agen 


throne; 
But ob ebentn’s when my banjo thrums I wish that I could 
Whar I could watch de ribber rollin’ down to meet de sea. 
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MONG the noble families of Venice 
there were not any that took prece- 
dence of the illustrious house of Pesaro. 
The name held a conspicuous place in the 
Libro d’Oro, and generation after generation 
seemed to succeed each other, only to add 
new brilliancy to its fame. 

Not the least noted in this remarkable 
family was Lorenzo, the son of a most dis- 
tinguished general, who early showed a 
strong inclination for every kind of danger- 
ous adventure. At twenty-five years he 
formed himself commander of a gallery in 
the Venetian fleet that had been de- 
spatched to the East with re-enforcements 
for the garrison at Scio. 

During a sudden storm the fleet was 
scattered, and when it was once more clear, 
Lorenzo found himself alone. Not another 
vessel was in sight! 

He kept on his course, however, hopin, 
every hour to see some sign of the rest o 
the feet. At length, far off in the distance 
he descried sails, and hurried toward them, 
never doubting that they belonged to the 
vessels he was seeking. Soon he perceived 
that the ships had c snqed their course, 
and were rapidly approaching him, but to 
his horror he now discovered that they were 
Turkish vessels! 

lt was useless to attempt to fight, as they 
were greatly superior in force tohim. To 
fly was —y useless, still he tried it, but 
was speedily captured. 

Lorenzo fell to the share of a wealthy 
Turk who lived near Scutari. He.was not 
badly treated, and being found to possess 
some knowledge of flowers was soon placed 
under the management of the head gardener, 
and given the care of a small garden near 
his owner's residence. 

Here he was left much to himself, and 
could he have forgotten his home and friends 
might have been tolerably contefit. ~ 

ay after day, as he worked near the house, 
he heard a sweet, low voice, singing to the 
accompaniment of a lute. In the happy 
days at home Lorenzo had been famed for 
his fine voice, and now as he worked he 
ventured occasionally to sing one of his 
favorite songs. 

One day, when just beneath the latticed 
window, he heard a slight noise, and glanc- 
ing up, beheld the loveliest face he had ever 
seen. It was that of a young girl, and her 
large, dark eyes were fixed on him with 
pitying kindness. When she saw she was 
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discovered she hastily left the window, nor 
did he even hear her lute during the rest of 
that day. 

Lorenzo ventured to ask the head gardener 
who the lovely creature was, and found that 
his previous conjectures were true, and she 
was the only daughter of the Turk who had 
captured him. 

houghts of the fair girl now drove all 
longing for home and friends from his 
mind. He resolved to hold some communi- 
cation with her, but how? He knew onlya 
few Turkish words, merely enough to un 
derstand with difficulty the orders of the su- 
perintendent. 

At last a bright thought occurred to him. 
He was well versed in the language of flow- 
ers, and knew that in the East it was almost 
universally understood. He could at least 

it. So he gathered a small bunch con- 
taining these flowers, — the lawristine, 
meaning “I die if neglected,” a slip of yew, 
“sorrow,” and a “forget-me-not,” and laid 
them near the low, open window, where he 
had seen the sweet vision. 

All that day he waited in vain, and the 
next had nearly passed, when as he was 
bending down beneath the window tying up 
some plants, a small bouquet fell at his feet. 
He glanced up, but no one was to be seen. 
Then he examined the flowers, and at once 
ogre that they were in answer to his. 

he blossoms of the pear tree said “com- 
fort,” the purple verbena whispered “ I weep 
for you,” while the volhamenia uttered the 
wish, “ my | you be happy.” 

Happy for the time, Lorenzo certainly 
was. The beautiful Hina (for so the super- 
intendent had called her) thought of him, 
— pitied him! 

With trembling eagerness he gathered 
another bunch, and placed it on the win 
dow. It contained a cape jasmine, signity- 
ing, “ I am too happy,” a cedar leaf, “ I live 
for thee,” and pansies, “ Think of me.” 

There was, however, no response to this, 
and though he waited for several days, he 
neither saw nor heard anything more of 
Hina. 

At last he ventured to place every even- 
ing a spray of laburnam, meaning “for- 
saken,” near the window; and at wage 
one night just as he was about to leave the 
garden, the beautiful face once more ap- 
peared at the lattice. 

Lorenze darted forward. “Ah!” he 
cried, in low, impassioned tones, “do not 
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go! I entreat you to stay, if only for a mo- 


His knowledge of the language was, as 
had been said, too limited for him to say 
much, or even to allow him to understand 
all that Hina tried to tell him, but he com- 
prehended between her words and signs 
that her father was very cruel to her, and 
that as he had been at home for some days, 
she had not dared appear at the windows, 
but he was now gone, and she should be 
more at 

So every day for a few minutes Hina 
would appear, and these few minutes 
cheered the whole day for Lorenzo. Never 
was there a language more rapidly acquired, 
than he mastered Hinda’s native tongue, 
unless it may be that wonderful language 
which needs no words to express its mean- 
ing, and this both Lorenzo and Hina seemed 
. to know by intuition. 

But one evening Hina informed him that 
she had arranged a plan for his escape, 
which must be made that very night. She 
had overheard her father express his de- 
determination to send him, with numerous 
other prisoners, to another estate which he 
owned at some distance, and there was no 
time to lose. 

“Escape!” repeated Lorenzo mechani- 
cally, “and leave you, Hina! Never! I 
would rather remain in captivity forever!” 

“ But you will leave me, if you are sent 
away as my father intends,” urged the girl. 
“Remember you area noble in your own 
land! Remember your parents and friends, 
who mourn you as dead !” 

“I can remember nothing,” he cried 
vehemently, “but that I must leave you! 
Go with me, fairest Hina! Be my own 
bride, and fiee with me from your cruel 
father!” 

Not much persuasion was necessary. 
Hina soon promised to accompany him. 
She had contrived to bribe a fisherman to 
convey Lorenzo to the Morea, whence he 
could go to Venice, and she now promised 
to meet them at a certain place, whither she 
could go unsuspected, and bring with her suffi- 
cient jewels to defray all expenses. 

So they parted, and at the appointed hour 
the fisherman summoned Lorenzo from the 
rude hut in which he passed the night. 
Silently they made their way to the water’s 


edge, and embarked. 

renzo inquired of his companion 
whether Hina had instructed him where to 
meet her, to which he returned a short an- 
swer, apparently, however, in the affirmative, 
and no effort of Pesaro could induce him to 
enter into conversation. 

As hour after hour passed, the Venetian 
grew much alarmed, Surely it was long 
past the time at which Hina had said they 
should meet. The dawn was breaking, and 


there was nothing visible but the wide ex- 
panse of waters. 

In despair he turned again to the fisher- 
man, and besought him to say whither they 
were going, and why they had not met his 
master’s daughter. 

For all answer the fisherman sprang upon 
him, and throwing him down into the bot- 
tom of the boat, drew a gleaming knife from 
his belt, and demanded “ the jewels.” 

Lorenzo could only conjecture that the 
man, misled by Hina’s promises of rich re- 
ward, supposed him to be escaping with 
some great booty. There was no time for 
thought. He grappled with his antagonist, 
succeeded in wresling his knife from him, 
and finally overpowered and bound him. 

What should he do next? To go back 
was useless, even had he known the way 
(for the sullen fisherman would give him no 
directions): he would be cagemel long ere he 
reached his former abode. So he resolved 
to keep on, and after two days’ sailing, they 
reached Candia, half starved and utterly 
wornout. Here Pesaro, after vainly at- 
tempting to make his prisoner promise to 


rot a message to Hina, released him, leav- 


ing him to go where he chose with his boat. 

For himself he found a ship just leaving 
for Venice, the master of which, after hear- 
ing his sad tale, readily granted him a pas- 


sage. 

) ae friends welcomed him as one 
risen from the dead, but he seemed scarcely 
to partake of their joy. All his thoughts 
were on Hina. There seemed no way in 
which he could ever hear of her again, and 
to stifle his sad memories he rushed into 
every —— and excitement. Death had 
no terror for him, for he repeatedly escaped 
unharmed when all his companions were 
killed. 

His reckless courage won him universal 
admiration, and but a few years elapsed 
when he found himself elected doge. He 
received this new honor as he had many 
others, with perfect indifference, but it was 
followed by a proposition which roused him. 

Among the noble families of Venice was 
that of Grassi, between whom and that of 
Pesaro there had long been a deadly 
feud. For various political reasons it was 
most desirable that amicable _ relations 
should be established between those two 
houses, and Lorenzo’s friends earnestly be- 
sought his consent to a plan by which they 
hoped to accomplish this end. 

his plan was to arrange a marriage be- 
tween Lorenzo and the young heiress of his 
foe. It was stated that she was the most 
beautiful woman in Venice, and that her 
father would gladly see her occupy the po- 
sition of dogeressa. 

For a long time Lorenzo withstood all in- 
treaties, but at last, wearied by the constant 
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titions of his friends, he consented, say- 
ing to himself that since Hina was lost to 
him it made little difference what he did. 
Of the lady he thought nothing, — had never 
seen her, and even pro sed meeting her 
for the first time at the altar. 

As this, however, would have been con- 
sidered as an insult by her father, he was 
—- to make a formal visit to the 

alazzo Grassi, and, accompanied by some 
of his nobles, he reluctantly prepared to do 


so. 

Arrived at the Palazzo Grassi, they were 
received with much ceremony, and it was 
soon announced to the young doge that his 
lovely fiancée would grant him a private in- 
terview. As this was not in accordance 
with established customs, Lorenzo was 
somewhat surprised, but at once rose to fol- 
low the attendant, who led him to a small 
but richly furnished room, and left him. 

In a moment the door opened softly. 
Supposing the attendant had returned with 
some message, Pesaro glanced up carelessly, 
but the next instant sprang forward, all list- 
less indifference vanishing from his face, 
for before him, more lovely than ever, and 
with her dark eyes full of love, stood 


All was soon explained. Hina had been 
discovered by her father while hastening to 
keep her appointment, and more harsh] 
treated than usual. Supposing that Lorenzo 
had waited for her, she had been most un- - 
happy lest he had been captured. 

Succeeding after many months ine 
ing, she had with many hardships and peri 
reached Candia, where, upon her inquiri 
for a Venetian vessel, she had been shown 
one, in which General di Grassi had just 
taken e. 

During the voyage he had heard her 
story and became much interested in the 
fair girl, and on their arrival at Venice, he 
and his wife proposed to adopt her as their 
daughter, promising her, when Lorenzo 
returned from some distant expedition on 
which he was then absent, that she should 
see him. 

Then came his election as doge, and the | 
ambitious Grassi at once seized the oppor- 
tunity for reconciliation and advancement 
thus offered. 

The nuptials were celebrated with the 
greatest splendor, and amidst all the joy of 
the occasion, no one seemed more truly 
pappy than the faithful Hina, the Doge’s 

ride. . 


A DOG'S STORY. 


BY ALICE 


ON’T pull my ears or step on my tail, 

children. 1 am growing old and child- 

ish, and am not as good-natured as I was in 

my youth, but am still considered a rather 

amiable dog, and if you wish me to amuse 
you I’ ll tell you all abuut my past life. 

My earliest recollections are far from 
pleasant. I belonged to an ill-favored, sour- 
tempered couple, who gave me but little to 
eat and kicked and cuffed me continually. 
As a natural result I was very thin and 
scraggy, did not dare to hold up my head in 
company, and lived in constant fear of be- 
ing whipped to death. “At length matters 
reached a climax. My master came home 
one evening half tipsy, and raising his cane 
to give me a blow knocked over a basin of 
milk that my mistress had just placed on 
the kitchen table. Both flew at me in a 

rfect fury, threw me out-doors, and then 
belabored me most unmercifully with sticks. 
While I lay groveling in the snow, expect- 
ing every moment to be my last, 1 heard an 
angry voice inquire, — 
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“Do you intend to beat that poor little 
creature to death?” 

My tormentors dropped their sticks in 
surprise, and then I saw that the speaker 
was a very fine-looking young man, with 
such a good, noble face that I longed to fly 
to him at once and beg his protection. 

“If we do beat the brute to death,” 
growled my master, “it will be no business 
of yours, and will only be a good riddance 
to a bad beast.” 

“If you are so anxious to get him out of 
the way, then I will buy him,” said the 
young gentleman. 

My master and mistress whispered to- 
gether a few moments, and then named a 
price which I know now was a great deal 
too much for such a poor, little, half-starved 
creature as myself. But the young gentle- 
man did not say so, whatever he might have 
thought, and handing them the money took 
me in his arms all wet and dirty as I was, 
and went into the street. “Poor little 
puppy,” he said, as he stroked my hair, “1 
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fear you have led a sad life, but in future 
u shall have a good home.” 
” When he said that I felt so happy and 

teful that 1 longed to give him a hearty 
les, but I remembered that my paws were 
very dirty and would soil his collar, so | 
contented myself with rubbing my nose 

inst his shoulder, and giving one or two 
grateful little gulps. It was so snug and 
warm in his arms that I fell into a doze, and 
did not awake until I found myself in a 
large, pleasant apartment, in which were 
seated a silver-haired ‘old couple, and a 
young girl who resembled my new master 
very much. 

“Why, Charlie, what have you there?” 
asked both the old people at once, just as I 
awoke. 

“Just a purchase that I made this even- 
ing,” he answered, and then he told them 
my story. Oh, how they all pitied me! and 
the old lady said with a glance at her hus- 
band, “ That is just like our Charlie ; he is 
so tender-hearted that he cannot see even 
an animal abused without interfering.” 

“He must have a good supper,” said my 

ung master, “and then Bridget must give 

im a warm bath, and we will see if it does 
not work wonders in his appearance.” 

So I was given into her charge, and after 
regaling me with a supper fit for a prince, 
she washed and combed me till I am sure | 
did not look like the same puppy. My hair 
was very long and thick, and when the coat 
of dirt had been removed was nearly as 
white as snow. 

“It’s the first wash the little baste has 
ever had, shure,” said Bridget, when she 
had finished scrubbing me ; * but he looks 
like a perfect jintleman now!” 

If her compliment pleased me how do 
you suppose i felt when my young mas- 
ter patted me on the head, and called me a 
handsome little dog? Indeed from that 
day I loved him so dearly that one word of 
praise from his lips was worth more than a 
thousand from others. How I wished that 
puppies could talk! but I tried to tell him 
in my dumb way how dear he was to me, 
and I think he understood me, for he grew 
very fond of me, and as I became older al- 
lowed me to follow him around almost con- 
_Stantly. He took considerable pains to 
learn me cunning tricks, too, so that in 
time I became quite an accomplished dog, 
and attracted a great deal of attention. If 
a lady dropped her handkerchief I would 
pick it up and present it to her, bowing as 
| master said with the grace of a courtier. 
Then I could carry notes or packages, point 
out the prettiest lady or the ugliest gentle- 
man in any crowd, and perform other feats 
too numerous to mention. My _ tricks 
amused the company = and put 
me in a good humor with everybody, for 


poral dog likes to feel that he is appre- 
ciated. 

Well, time peseed on, and I w to be 
very large and strong, and to 
think that 1 could not repay my dear mas- 
ter for even a small portion of his kindness 
tome. At last the opportunity came. 

Business called him away to another 
State, and though I knew that he would re- 
turn in a few weeks I could not bear the 
idea of being separated even for a short 
time. 

“ Don’t look so sad, old doggie,” he said as 
he ie me a parting pat: “the old folks and 
Nellie must take good care of you, and not 
let you miss me too much.” 

ut though they were very kind no one 
could fill his place, and I had no heart to 
play any of our amusing tricks. He missed 
poor Carlo too, and my name was mentioned 
in every letter. At last he wrote that he 
would be back in a few days, and you may 
be sure that I was a happy dog. 

It was the first of January when he was 
expected home, and the weather was unusu- 
ally severe, even fora Northern winter. 

“1 do hope.” said his mother one night, 
the coldest yet known, “ that Charlie is not 
exposed to such weather.” 

“ Pooh,” said the old gentleman, “ your 
troubles are always imaginary, Mary; noth- 
ing but necessity would drive any creature 
out on a night like this.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the old lady, doubt- 
fully, “but Charlie is a good walker, and as 
it is only two miles from here to the station 
he might think that he could easily make 
the rest of the journey on foot.” —- 

Ah, what a terrible night that was! How 
the wind roared and beat the leafless 
branches against the window! I had always 
been allowed in cold weather to take a nap 
on the rug before the fire, but that evening 
I felt too strangely nervous to doze, and as 
the old lady finished speaking I jumped to 
my feet with a piteous howl. 

“Why, the dog must be bewitched!” ex- 
claimed Nellie. “ Lie down, Carlo.” But I 
rushed to the door, and fairly pawed the 
carpet in my impatience to be gone. “ Let 
him go,” said her mother; “dogs have keen 
instincts sometimes, and perhaps ,there is 
something wrong.” 

The old gentleman laughed at her fears, 
but Nellie opened the door, and I set off at 
full speed. I do not know how far I had 
gone when I saw adark object lying on the 

rozen snow a few yards ahead. I was sure 


that it was my pees master, and I was right. 
I licked his cold face and hands, and barked 
in a perfect frenzy of fear, and at last he 
said, in a very faint voice, “Is it you, my 
good Carlo? But I am tired and sleepy.” 
Then I seized his coat with my teeth, and 
endeavored to drag him along, but I was not © 
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strong enough, nor could I rouse him from 
his stupor. When I saw at last that my ef- 
forts were useless, I turned my face home- 
ward, and surely never did a dog’s feet fly 
faster than mine. When I I ae there my 
frantic bark brought the old lady to the 
door, and as I rushed panting in she cried 
in a frightened voice, — 

“O father! I told you that perhaps there 
was something wrong, and now the dog 
knows it.” 

The old man said nothing, but he called 
his men-servants, and hastily providing 
themselves with blankets and brandy all set 
out, with myself as guide. When we reached 
my poor master he was unconscious, but the 
men raised him in their strong arms, forced 
some brandy between his lips, and rubbed 
him most vigorously. When he began to 
show signs of life we started again, and once 
more under his own roof everything that 
was possible was done for his comfort. 

But it was long before he could speak, and 
when he found out what had happened 
what do you think he did? Why, he put 
his arms around my neck, and kissed — yes, 
actually kissed my shaggy old face! “My 
noble Carlo,” he said, “had it not been for 
you I would have perished in the snow. I 
thought that I could easily reach home, but 
the cutting wind seemed to freeze my very 
blood, and I had just sunk into a stupor 
when | heard my dog’s bark.” 


“O father!” cried Nellie, “su 
had not opened the door when Pomp nom an. 
mal was so anxious to start. Think of the 
result.” 

Her father made no reply, but it seemed 
to me that his glasses needed a good deal of 
wiping just then, and his wife was cryi 
softly over the son who had so narrowly es- 
caped such a terrible death. As for myself, 
I was just the happiest dog alive! My dear 
master was out of danger, and I, who had 
always wished to do him a favor, had been 
the means of saving his life. 

And it seemed that he could not do 
enough to prove his gratitude. I was petted 
and feasted in a manner that would have 
astonished even dogs of the highest rank, 
and had a magnificent collar with my name 
on it in gold letters. My young master wasa 
favorite with everybody, and visitors from 
far and near heard how his “ good Carlo,” 
as he called me, had saved his owner’s fife, 
but though they noticed me a good deal in 
consequence | was quite content to listen 
to his praise alone. 

Well, it has been a long time since then, 
and my joints are getting pretty stiff now, 
but I am still his constant companion, and 
am treated more kindly I believe than any 
dog. in the wide world. 

hat is my story, children; do you think 
it is worth listening to? 


BORDAY sat surveying the wreck 
of a pleasant little supper, puffing —. 
ettes with two of his artist friends. Paul 
himsclf was not an artist in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term,—only an engraver. 
His it was to translate the work of the artist 


from color and tone into line and shade. 
And he did it well. Sometimes, of course, he 
failed to realize the designer’s conception of 
his subject. The artist scolded, and spoke 
of him in public as an artisan, and in private 
as an ass. Oftener he threw into the 
draughtsman’s dull and expressionless lines 
a spirit and power that commended the pro- 
duction at once to public favor. Then the 
artist said nothing, except to call attention 
to the faithful manner in which his picture 
had been reproduced, and reap the profits. 


’ Paul cheerfully pocketed his share of the lit- 
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tle white and blue di//ets de banque, and was 
content. 

Beside him sat M. Lucien, who painted in 
oil. When he wanted cash particularly he 
went to his father, who was rich. His 
mother had not been rich, but aristocratic. 
Neither had her relatives been rich, but they 
became ashamed of her after she married a 
bourgeois. "The family of M. Lucien’s father 
had disliked him well enough for being suc- 
cessful and rich; then they hated him for 
being an upstart. “It seems that nothing 
ar than a countess will content him,” they 
Said. 

As for M. Lucien, he was neither preud 
normercenary. He liked to be independent. 
He had always been an amateur, and so he 
became a painter. Still, he loved art too 
much to call himself an artist, and signed 
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himself “ faneur.”’ He was such in fact, 
but when he chose to work he painted good 
pictures, and when he chose to sell them he 

t good prices. He didn’t often choose, 
and painted few. If he had depended on his 
brush for his bread he would have painted 
many, and starved. The world loves to 
prove the truth of Scripture ; aecrerwe | 
such texts as, “ For unto every one that hat 
shall be given!” M. Lucien was light-heart- 
ed and gay. He had been introduced to 
Paul by their mutual acquaintance, Hérode 
Malcceur, who was Paul Borday’s nearest 
and dearest friend — except one. 

Hérode Malcceur was the only profession- 
al painter in the group, and the worst artist 
of the three. He painted boldly and vigo- 
rously, and made money. Once he had 
thought that he owed it to the public to fur- 
nish them with numerous copies of his great 
works, and so made the acquaintance of 
Paul, who was employed by a noted en- 

ver. 

This was one of the young men’s bachelor 
evenings, when they could get together and 
talk art without reserve. They were chat- 
ting now, however, about the next day but 
one, which would be a /é/e day. and resolv- 
ing to devote it to the girls. Paul Borday 
desired to take part in the little /@¢e cham- 
pétre planned by his friends, but he was 
conscientious, and was engaged upon a piece 
of work that was wanted without delay. 
Still, it was evident that he would yield. 

“Oh,” said Hérode Malcceur, who knew 
the subject Paul was employed upon, “ give 
the Wandering Jew a day’s rest; he must 
need it!” 

The gay Lucien thought this funny, and 
laughed. Hérode never laughed much him- 
self, but liked to hear other people, when 
they laughed at his jokes. 

“Whom do you propose.to take?” said 
M. Lucien to 

“Oh, I think I shall ask Julie,” replied 
Hérode careless] 


“Then,” said 


Lucien, with evident pique, 
“T presume I have your permission to invite 
Claire?” 

“TI can guess whom you would prefer to 
either,” answered Malcceur insinuatingly. 


“Qh, no, no!” cried Lucien, hastily and 
rather angrily : “ we have no need to ask who 
Paul’s fair companion will prove to be!” 

“True,” said Hérode, somewhat sneering- 
ly, “I suppose it would be impossible to 
separate him from his Opal.” 

aul Borday, who had listened without 
speaking, blushed at this. When his friends 
spoke of “Z’Opal/e” they meant Mariette 
emy, who had always, since they had 
nown her, worn conspicuously a handsome 
opal necklace. She did so because it had 
been given to her by Paul. Paul Borday 
and Mariette Remy were lovers. 


When Paul and Mariette first became in- 
timate they used to go often to the theatres. 
One evening it was an entertainment bya 
conjurer, who called himseif the “ Wizard of 
the West.” One of the wizard’s feats con- 
sisted in sending the separate cards of a 
pack flying all over the theatre. The last 
card that shot from his hand described the 
finest and most prolonged curve, and fell 
face downward exactly between Mariette 
Remy and Paul Borday. Both seized an 
end playfully, and Mariette smiled and 
blushed as she turned it over, revealing the 
bright scarlet spots of the deuce of hearts. 
Paul retained his hold of the card, and 
stooping whispered, “Let us exchange 
hearts!” Still blushing, Mariette slowly re- 
versed the card, until Paul had in his hand 
the little heart that Mariette had lately held 
so firmly in her keeping. Then he tore the 
card in two, and put his portion into the in- 
side pocket of his vest. What Mariette 
Remy did with her half of the deuce of 
hearts —after she reached home —I shall 
not tell. 

Soon after this Paul presented Mariette 
with the opal necklace. 

She thought it much too rich a gift for him 
to make, and hesitated, but accepted it with 
mingled dread and pleasure when he said, — 

“You know that opals are gems which 
live. My fate is inseparable from these. 
When you see them become duil and die, I, 
too, shall be at the point of death.” 

It was well understood among the friends 
of the two lovers that they were to be mar- 
ried when the results of their industry — 
and they were very industrious — should 
enable them to do so. Some of them 
laughed at what they called Platonic attach- 


ment, but they all respected Paul and Mari- 


ette. 

The little féte champétre did not prove 
altogether such a success as some of the 
friends had imagined it would. M. Lucien 
was rather provoked at the clever manner 


in which Hérode had selected a companion 


for him. He liked Claire very well, but of 
the two preferred Julie. In consequence 
he was not as attentive to Claire as he should 
have been after soliciting her company. 
Claire was piqued at a ngglected by Lu- 
cien and separated from Hérode, whom she 
adored, and so gave herself up to the first . 
amusement that presented itself, which hap- 
pened to be to pretend to comfort Paul, who, 
she declared, was severely suffering from a 
fractured heart. 

Now all that troubled Paul was a little 
twinge of conscience at the thought of his 
neglected work, and this would have soon 
passed away had it not been for what he 
considered a most unsympathetic dullness on 
the part of Mariette. 

ariette had set out with the disposition 
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and intention to be as merry as a bird, and 
so she would have been, but Hérode hinted 
to her on the way that Paul was very unwill- 
ing to take her that day, and only came at 
all because he should see Claire. : 

When Claire began to banter Paul, there- 
fore, nothing more was needed to induce 
Mariette to commence a furious flirtation 
with M. Lucien, who was carelessly kicking 
his heels alone by himself, an. readily ac- 
cepted the situation. 

Hérode and Julie alone seemed perfectly 
happy and able to enjoy everything that 
happened. 

As for Paul, he gave himself up to Claire 
for the rest of the day. 

Still the group was a very merry one, and 
as they adorned each other with wreaths of 
summer rose they were gay and thoughtless 
as hundreds of others on that pleasant /é¢e 
day, who knew that ‘the little war-cloud on 
the Rhine had burst into a furious storm, 
but who still believed, as the papers had 
told them, that their victorious troops were 

ing to march to Berlin and camp in the 

nterden Linden as they might go out for 
a day to picnic in the Bois. 

The next day Hérode Malcceur warmly 
condoled with his dear friend Paul on the 
unkind manner in which he had been slight- 
ed by Mariette Remy, and Paul came to the 
conclusion finally that he was an ill-treated 
man. 

When he next saw Mariette he contrived 

his irritating manner to widen considera- 
bly the little breach opened by their quarrel 
at the picnic. 

Mariette Remy was quite patient for a 
girl, and very forgiving, but she- could not 
help resenting some of Paul’s unjust asper- 
sions. Then he felt sure that he was a 
much-abused individual, and much more of 
the same kind followed, until finally he told 
her, that, since they no longer loved each 
other, they had better part. He walked re- 
luctantly toward the door, and she obstinate- 
ly averted her head, and let him go. And 
when he had gone she knew that she loved 
him more than all the rest of the world. 

Paul Borday rushed for sympathy to his 
dear friend Hérode Malceeur, and Hérode 
was very sympathetic indeed, and told him 
to cheer up, and not break his heart for such 
a faithless flirt. 

There was another mistress he said, worth 
all the girls in Paris, who was now calling 
him. Pris was La Belle France, who de- 
manded the devoir of all her gallant sons. 
He himself had made up his mind to enter 
her service, and why would not his dear 
friend join him? Together, they would pour 
like a flood upon the barbarous Prussians, 
and drive the accursed invaders into the 
Rhine! He rovsed Paul’s patriotism to the 
highest pitch, and they left the house togeth- 


er with locked arms, humming martial airs, 
to carry out their resolve. 

It seemed to Paul, however, that before 
taking the necessary steps toward pouring 
into the Rhineland, they commenced pourin 
a great deal of something much stronger 
than Rhine into themselves, winding up with 
a touch of absinthe. When at length he 
knew that he was firmly enlisted et i the 
tri-color, that was about all he did know till 
next morning, when he found himself with 
others in the hands of a barber and tailor, 
having his head sand-papered @ fa m:ili- 
taire, and being measured for a suit of blue. 
He asked in vain for his friend. Those 
who did n’t laugh at him sneered at him, 
and everybody else was indifferent. He 
«concluded that in his confusion he must 
have enlisted in a different company from 
that of Hérode Malcceur. 


Mariette Remy wept over the torn deuce 
of hearts, and gazed tenderly at the flashing 
opals of her necklace, when Paul Borday 
had left her. Neither he nor she would 
have ever dreamt of demanding back or re- 
turning a gift once aay in good faith, and 
so she kept the opals as a matter of course, 
and they were a great consolation to her. 
How brightly they shone! “ My lost love is 
well, at least,” she said. 

She thought over their quarrel, and knew 
that she had been wrong, even if he had 
been more so. Mariette was not ashamed 
to acknowledge a fault, and often amused 
her confessor by the a peccadilloes of 
which she accused herself. If Paul would 
not return to her, she would go to him. 

But when she went, it was, alas! too late. 
He had left the city. She inquired for him 
in every direction, but could obtain no trace, 
except that he had gone to join the army 
with his friend. 

Soon she met Hérode Malcceur, loitering 
on the Boulevard, and demanded why he 
was not with the army. and what he had 
done with his friend, Paul Borday. _ 

Hérode replied feelingly that his poor 
friend Paul had indulged in unmanly intoxi- 
cation on the evening of their enrollment, 
and got into a regiment that was sent to the 
front. His own company, he added, had 
been transferred to the National Guard, and 
ordered to remain for the defence of the city. 

Poor Mariette could hardly credit these 
falsehoods, and asked Hérode how he came 
to be in citizen’s clothes. He answered 
evasively that the Mationaux were not 
obliged to appear in uniform until called to- 
gether by the tap of the drum. 

Then he continued to talk pleasantl and 
soothingly, and Mariette listened with her 
thoughts far away. After all, he said, poor 
Paul was a worthless fellow, and it was we 
she was no longer bound to him. Mariette 
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Remy scarcely heard these cruel words, but 
when Malcceur began to speak of love, she 
told him he bored her, and begged him 
kindly to forbear. His ardor was inflamed, 
and he could not cease. Mariette’s eyes fell 
n her shining necklace, and she thought, 
“1 love him, he lives, and he will return 
again.” Then she told Hérode, firmly and 
calmly, never to speak to her of love again. 
He was drunk with passion now, and mov- 
ing nearer to her upon the bench, attempt- 
"| to put his arm about her. With an indig- 
nant cry she sprang to her feet, attracting 
the attention of spectators, and he was 
obliged to desist. 
His face was white with e, and his 
eyes gleamed. He had noticed Mariette’s 
glance before she spoke, and hissing through 
is clenched teeth, exclaimed, — 
“ Your _— shall lose their lustre yet, 
Mademoiselle !” 


Hérode Malcceur troubled Mariette Remy 
no more, but still she heard nothing of Paul 
Borday. 

The Prussian lines were drawn closely 
around the devoted city, and Paris had been 
cut off from the world for months. 

At the beginning of the siege the large 
establishment where Mariett® made vests 
had closed. Then she had found work ina 

vernment work-shop. Now she had been 
Eieeds struggling with poverty and get- 
ting nearer and nearer to starvation. A few 
days before she had fallen in with Claire, 
her former companion, who had come be- 
tween her and Paul. Claire had been more 
unfortunate than she, and besides the mise- 
ry and hunger and want had fought the fev- 
er, and it had conquered. She had not lon 
to live, but Mariette was a sister to her, an 
tenderly nursed her, and did all that the pau- 
per can do for the destitute until she died. 

Still Mariette was a woman, and she could 
not spare sary | her, Then Claire 
swore solemnly with her dying breath that 
she never had a thought or word or look for 
Paul other than they had all had as friends 
together. She had never loved any one but 
Hérode Malcceur, and never would, if she 
should get well and live forever. 

And Mariette, already more than half con- 
vinced by Hérode’s conduct, believed her, 
and blessed her. 

When they came and carried poor Claire 
away to her last resting place, Mariette wan- 
dered forth aimlessly into the streets. The 
cutting December wind chilled her to the 
bone. She was hungry, houseless, destitute. 
Yet upon the bosom of this half-naked girl 
gar gems that am adorn a princess. 

rom them she would never part; their 

lendor was undimmed; her lover still 
lived, and she might hope. 

She pausec at the Seine. The dark, rap- 

5 


had a terrible, frightful fascination 
or her. 

A quick step ; and a hand was placed upon 
her shoulder. She turned listlessly, and 
saw a man in uniform. All Paris was in 
uniform then. In.a moment, though, she 
recognized the features of Lieutenant Lu- 
cien. He glanced with a shocked, inquiring 
look from her weary face to the rapid river. 
She smiled sadly, but shook her head, and 
answered simply, — 

“ The water is too cold, monsieur! ” 

Lieutenant Lucien led Mariette to the 
nearest restaurant, and watched her with 
— interest as she eagerly ate her 

orse, and washed it down with vin ordi- 
naire. Then he conducted her to the pavil- 
ion in the rear of his father’s house, where 
he dwelt when tired of his artist quarters. 
Here he was sole master, and had many 
more privileges than accountabilities. He 
had unrestrictive use of his father’s cellar, 
larder, and servants, and in his own apart- 
ments might hold a ball, a wedding or a fu- 
neral, without the old Monsieur making a 
—_— or even asking a question of 
im. 

Lieutenant Lucien quickly produced a 
yee A of feminine apparel, which had 
ormed part of his mother’s trousseau when 


she became his father’s youthful bride, and’ 


Mariette Remy was soon warmly and com- 
fortably clad. But he could not induce her 
to put on any of the rich robes of silk and 
satin, which he had brought with the rest. 

“ How proud this girl is!” thought M. Lu- 
cien. “She thinks a grisette too good to 
wear the clothes of a countess !” 

He did not stop to consider that the 
dresses were fearfully out of fashion! This 
was probably the reason why Mariette Re- 
my refused to wear them. 

Mariette told Lucien of the insult of Mal- 
coeur and the death of Claire, and he only 
muttered, “ Ah! perfide Hérode!” 

He could tell nothing of the fate of Paul, 
except that he had been with the army of 
the Loire. 

Whether Paul was of those who guarded 
the retreat of the provisional government 
from Tours to Bordeaux, or with the ill-fated 
army of Gen. Chauzy, driven into Brittany 
= destroyed, Mariette, therefore, could not 
te 


Paris had fallen. The republican govern- 
ment was established at Versailles, but the 
red flag floated over the Hotel de Ville, and 
the reign of the Communists had com- 
in besieged. Li 

e great city was n besieged. Lieu- 
tenant “hod and joined 
the government forces at Versailles, but be- 
fore he went he had promised Mariette 
Remy that he would bring her lover, recon- 
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ciled, and she knew that he would keep his 
word, for her opals told her so. 

For two months she heard nothing from 
her friend. The demoralized forces of the 
_ Commune were daily weakening, and falling 
back from the forts into the city. ° The last 
days of May had come. She was told that 
the insurgentsd had been driven across the 
Seine, and were disputing the streets, inch 
by inch. But it was good news no longer to 

ariette Remy, for the lustre of her opals 
was fading fast away. One by one they 
lost their splendor, and one evening the last 
opal omitted its expiring gleam. 

In the morning onlay lustreless on her 
cold bosom, and a little bottle was clenched 
tightly in her rigid hand. 

Mariette Remy was dead. Captain Lucien 
heard of it as he was hastening mournfully 
to her presence with a telegram just re- 
ceived : — 

on the 21st, died yesterday.” 

“It Swell.” he murmured, cal rushed 
onward to join his company in driving the 
last armed bands of insurgents into Vin- 
cennes and the Pére La Chaise. 

In an obscure corner of the old burial 
place they came upon the last resisting knot 
of desperate communists, rallying around 
the red flag. 


“Surrender!” demanded Capt. Lucien 
sternly. 

“Never!” shouted the insurgent leader, 
hoarsely, waving the flag above his head. 

“ Fire!” 

The sharp report of a dozen chas 
rang upon the air, and Hérode Malcceur fell 
face downward upon the green turf of the 
ancient cemetery, while the frightful red 
folds of the banner of La Commune con. 
cealed from sight the still more frightful 
red below. 

The funeral procession, which a few days 
later took its way toward the once more 
tranquil shades of Pére La Chaise, was such 
as the two least interested could have most 
desired. Side by side reposed the caskets, 
adorned with wreaths of summer rose alone, 
In the centre of each massive crown was 
the torn half of a playing card; one pierced 
with a bullet-hole, a § the other stained with 
tears. 

The notices that M. Lucien caused to be 
sent, to all whom the war and sieges had 
spared out of a once numerous circle, were 
upon cards of mére d’opale, heavily bor- 
dered with black. In the centre, above the 
bright scarlet spots of the deuce of hearts, 
were entwined the names of Mariette Remy 
and Paul Borday. 


HOW CYNTHY CAME TO BE MARRIED. 


BY MRS. E. 


HAT improvident creatures negroes 

are. -And, except when sickness or 
death enters their homes, how happy! I 
think this contented disposition must be a 
special dispensation of Providence. Such 
as the ny ay ag which causes great riv- 
ers to run by large cities. 

Going into the kitchen one morning, I said 
to Cynthy, my colored girl, — , 

“Who was that young man visiting you 
last night?” 

“ Laws, Miss Sallie,” laughed Cynthy, 
“that was Mista Jim Porter : he called to 
insult me bout de derangements for de fes- 
tival de colored folks gwine to hab tonight.” 
Cynthy’s fondness for big words causes her 
to make some odd speeches. 

That evening, resplendent in white dress, 

en sash, and red necktie, Cynthy exhibit- 
ed herself to me and the admiring children, 
before going to the festival. The next 


Vv. WILSON. 


morning, as soon as my husbaud had gone 
to the office, she brought in several slices of 
beautiful cake, saying, while her voice shook 
with happy laughter, — 

“ Laws, Miss Sallie, dat Mist’ Porter, he 
’s de bigges’ fool nigger you ebber seed. 


He done get de cake for me.” 
- “ Why, how nice, Cynthy,” said I. ' 
“You think so, Miss Sallie,” regardi 
me doubtfully, then seeing I did not la 
she continued, “ Yousee, Miss Sallie, when 
dey hel’ de cate up, and said de girl as got 
de mos votes for bein’ de bes’ lookin’ would 
hab de cate, I jes whispered I wish I be de 
one; and I reckon Mista Porter mus 4 
heerd me, fur he jes steps up, and lays down 
two bits, and says, ‘Five votes for Miss 
Cynthy Shelton,” and then Tom Gordon 
lays down thirty cents, and says, ‘ Six votes 
for Miss Phemy Howard,’ and then Mista 
Porter, he lays down four bits, and says 
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Ten more votes for Miss Cynthy Shelton,’ 
and that Tom Gordon, he ’s a stuck-up nig- 
r, Miss Sallie, he lays down four bits, spec 
it every cent he had, and says, ‘ Miss Phe- 
my ’s one ahead yet;’ and I say, ‘O Mista 
Porter, please don’t vote again;’ and he 
says, mighty haughty like,‘ Miss Shelton, I 
got no shivery, at all, you think ;’ and up he 
steps bol’ as brass, and hands outa dolla’, 
aul doy all cheered, and Mista Porter hands 
me the cake, bowin’ as perlite, and says, 
‘ Miss Shelton,’ says he, ‘ ’cept dis cake from 
r voted servant, who siders you de belle 
of dis town, bof as regards beauty and ma- 
bility.’ 1 tell you, Miss Sallie, 1 nebber was 
so confusioned in my born days; but I took 
de ‘cake, and cut it, and pass it roun’, ahd 
Mista Porter say dat de charminest actin he 
ebber seed; but Phemy jes turned her nose 
up and laughed, and so did Tom Gordon.” 

“Mr. Porter is very complimentary,” said 
I: “you must n’t let him turn your head.” 

“Laws, Miss Sallie,” tossing her head, 
“he keeps his hands to hisself: he nebber 
touch my head.” 

And back she went to her work, singing, 
in a clear, sweet voice, an old negro melody. 

Time passed, and as I often saw that 
“Mista Porter” coming and going out and 
in the back gate, 1 asked Cynthy what he 
wanted. 

“ Laws, Miss Sallie,” was the laughing an- 
swer, “how I know what he wants? He jes 
come las’ night to tell me he done bought a 
cook-stove.” 

“ A cook-stove,” I asked : “ what is he go- 
ing to do with a cook-stove ? ” : 

“ Laws, Miss Sallie, 1 dun no. He’s de 
bigges’ fool nigger : he wants to keep house. 
Ask me what I got to keep house wif; an’ 
I tell him a bed, an’ a flower vase, an’ a fu- 
mary bottle; an’ he say he got de stove, and 
cooking utensils, and he ’s gittin’ ten dollars 
a month, and he think we better be gwine to 
house-keepin’.” 

“O Cynthy,” I said, “I was afraid of 
that.” 

And then I tried to talk seriously to her, 
but I might as well have talked to the rob- 
ins about the duties and responsibilities of 
life, so I gave up in despair, and asked when 
the wedding was to be. 

“ Oh, not afore May, Miss Sallie: we ’ve 
got to wait till spring.” 

So, as it was only February, I did not 
worry. I noticed Cynthy got a new delaine 
dress and a pair of fine shoes soon after, 
but as one of the children was not well, I 
= not pay much attention to kitchen af- 

rs. 

Cynthy was an excellent servant, and 


everything went on all right, until one even- 
ing the first week in March, I happened to 
be in the kitchen, while Cynthy was in the 
dining-room arranging the tea-table, when a 
colored girl came in, evidently much excit- 
ed, for Cynthy. 

™ at is the matter?” I asked. 

“O Miss L——,” said she, “ that are Jim 
Porter sent me to tell Cynthy, he’s done 
oan to see the preacher, and he ’s gwine to 

married tomorrer at ten o’clock.’ 

a time Cynthy was in the kitchen. 

“What does this mean, Cynthy?” I 
asked. 


“ Laws, Miss Sallie, how does I know. 
He’s de biggest fool nigger. 1 nebber tole 
him I hab him. What he say, Phillis ?” 
turning to her friend. 

“Why, he say he done got a new suit, an’ 
his boss gib him a week’s time, an’ if you 
want to marry come on. He’s done gone 
to see the preacher for a fac’, Cynthy: you 
better get ready.” 

“ Cynthy,” said I severely, “ what are you 
going to do? I think your Mister Porter 
talks rather independently.” 

“ Dat ’s so, Miss Sallie, he ’s jes de mos’ 
dependin’ nigger you ebber see. Pears like 
I have to humor him. I tole him las’ week 
my repatations was n’t done, but he ’s boun’ 
to have his own way.” 

“Well,” selfishly wondering what I was 
to do, if Mr. Porter’s plans were carried 
out, “you ought to be allowed to name 
your own wedding day ; and how about your 
dress, Cynthy?” 

“ Laws, Miss Sallie, I done hired it made. 
I’s all ready, cause I knowd what a big 
fool dat nigger was.” 

“ Ah, indeed! and how am I to get 
along?” 

“Laws, Miss Sallie, I done fix all dat: 
de washin’ an’ ironin’ ’s all done, an’ I bake 
bread and brown coffee this bery day, and 
Phillis yer she ’s comin’ right after de wed- 
din’ and stay till Monday, den I be back.” 

“You! I thought you were going to house- 
keeping.” 

“So we is after while, Miss Sallie, but I 
ll stay here till you find somebody else.” 

She was good as her word. Monday 
found her back at her work, singing as mer- 
rily as ever. : 

Of course I procured other help as soon as 
possible, and Cynthy and “ Mister Porter ” 
went to housekeeving in one room, with the 
cook-stove, bed, flower vase, and a few addi- 
tional articles, Cynthy singing as loudly as 
ever, and I sometimes wonder if they would 
be any happier if wn all of what we 
call the necessaries of li 
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BOADICEA’S VOW. 


BY MARO 


HE scene was the office of a Roman 

Tribune. A man, tall, dark and haugh- 

ty, stodd gazing from under lowering brows, 

> a a woman who was guarded by five sol- 
iers. 

She was rather above the medium size, 
strong, fearless, undaunted, yet not an ama- 
zon. A woman proud, high-spirited, fiercer, 
even, than most of her haughty race, the 
widow of the king of the Iceni, — Boadicea. 

She had beheld her two fair daughters 
dragged forth and subjected to maltreatment 
as cruel and inhuman as it was indecent and 
unmerited ; and now she had been compell- 
ed to hear the Tribune decree that she 
should be shamefully scourged, and before 
the eyes and amid the jeers and taunts of 
the Roman legions. 

And this had been hercrime. She had 
upheld, bravely and persistently, her own 
God-given rights and those of her subjects, 
against the contemptuous oppression of the 
despotic and cruel Tribune, who had so bru- 
tally outraged her womanhood and tram- 
pled on her proud spirit. 

She stood erect and haughty and defiant. 
The noble blood in her veins might flow 
from the wounds of the scourge, but every 
stroke would make it hot and fierce and 
vengeful. Her splendid form was drawn up 
to its full height ; her eyes flashed with the 
fire that burned in her heart ; her voluptuous 
bosom rose and fell under the force of her 
raging anger and scorn ; her face was white 
and hard, and the lines upon it but half ex- 

ressed the intensity of her contemptuous 
indignation. 

“T am going to receive my scourging, 
Tarquin,” she said calmly. “Thy hirelings 
may flay me, they may break my flesh, but 
not my spirit.” Then raising her strong 
and thrilling voice till it echoed from floor 
to ceiling, and was thrown back from wall 
and pave, “The blood of Romans shall 
atone for the burning insults of this day! 
This hour’s work shall cost Rome the lives 
of thousands of its truest and bravest! My 
blood will flow in drops ; that of the soldiery 
of Rome in gory rivers! And thou, Tar- 
quin, proud Tri une! thou shalt live to 
curse thine own inhumanity, and to pray 
that the pain at thy heart may be exchanged 
for the smarting stripes of Boadicea !” 

“Bear her away!” cried the Tribune, as 
he winced and shrank under the mad glow 
of the woman’s eyes. “ Dost thou hearken 
to me, slip-shod dolts!” 


O. ROLFE, 


There was the shuffling of many feet, and 
the curses of the guards, and the soldiery 
bore the pale but undaunted woman to her 
ignominious punishment. 

Would she make good her fearful vow? 
A twelve-month had not passed when it 
was known that Boadicea had disappeared 
from Rome. 

- Julia, the infant daughter of Tarquin the 
Tribune, had been abducted. By whom, 
and where conveyed, were alike mysterious. 


The success of Suetonius Paulinius, at 
Mona, had been splendid; but Rome was 
suffering more through his absence from 
Britain than she ha ined through the ~ 
rout of the Druids and the retributive death 
of the priests of Mona, although that fell 
and decisive blow had been aimed with 
deadly intent at the very heart and life of 
British obstinacy, and it had fallen with sig- 
nal effect. 

Profiting by their brief immunity from the 
harassing presence ‘of Suetonius and his 
legionaries, the demoralized and decimated 
Tribes of the Britons had concentrated their 
forces and finally reunited themselves under 
the command of one who thirsted for the 
sight of Roman blood, one who was formid- 
able ronan the possession of indomitable 
powers and a most disgraceful provocation, 
— Boadicea, the victim of the brutal des- 
potism of Tarquin, the Tribune. 

Terribly was she avenging her wrongs. 
She carried the sword and the fire-brand 
from one Roman settlement to another, deal- 
ing out death and distruction at every ps 
At the head of an immense army, she ad- 
vanced on London, and doomed it to the 
flames, and in the conflagration perished all 
of its inhabitants who were not fortunate 
enough to make good their escape upon the 
jeeitignace of the approach of the implaca- 
ble and vengeful destroyer. 

Death, rapine, horror, and desolation were 
her guardian angels ; and they went with her 
and did her terrible bidding. Murder was 
rife in the land; armed and furious tribes 
were everywhere present, and the Romans 
and their adherents sent up a groan of 
death agony that, after the lapse of centu- 
ries, thrills the heart of the reader of the 
history of that barbaric period. Of the Ro 
mans and the motley throng who had fol- 
lowed their fortunes, and taken up their 
abode in Britain, under their protection, it 


is affirmed that no less than seventy thou- 
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sand fell victims to the vengeance of Boa- 
dicea! 

But the triumphant return of Suetonius 
from Mona inspired his countrymen with 
renewed hope. They gathered their broken 
forces and fled for protection to the advanc- 
ing hosts of Rome. 

Cheered by their recent brilliant victories, 
Suetonius collected his legions, and resolved 
to vanquish the terribly succesful Britors. 
With consummate skill, he made his plans 
and prepared for an encounter. 

Boadicea, still smarting under the memo- 
ries of the indignities she had received at 
the hands of Romans, was eager for the con- 
flict; and the tribes whom she had led to 
triumph, flushed with their recent successes, 
burned to drive the invaders from their land. 

The clash of arms resounded through the 
land, and the shouts of the legionaries of 
Rome and the wild yells of their determined 
¥oemen shook the island tu its foundations. 

Standing defiantly erect in her chariot, 
Boadicea exhorted her followers td nerve 
themselves for victory. It was an inspiring 
scene. The savage Britons stood, as if un- 
der the influence of a subtle spell, drinking 
in her fierce oratory and ever and anon 
breaking forth in prolonged cries of admira- 
tion and vengeful enthusiasm. 

The legionaries of Suetonius required no 
harangue, no urging. The ever-victorious 
Roman eagle had been pvt to flight, and the 
blood of Rome’s best and bravest had been 
made to flow like rivers. If there was any 
incentive, beyond the Roman love of con- 

uest, needed to fire the hearts of the sol- 
iery, this thought was all-sufficient. 

For hours the battle raged. It was one 
of the most obstinate and sanguinary in the 
history of nations. Daring and fierce pas- 
sion will go far in desultory warfare ; but in 


a pitched battle te ag and systematic 
— will win the day and bear off the 
spoils, 


It at last became apparent to Boadicea 
and her followers, that the conflict could 
have but one termination, that they were be- 
ing surely though slowly pressed back, and 
must ultimately succumb to the superior 
arms and almost matchless discipline of the 
Roman phalanx. 

Boadicea and Suetonius were in the front 
of the battle ; where it raged the hottest, 
and where the dead were lying thickest, 
there were they, waving their flashing 
weapons in the air, and inspiriting their 

. warriors for the final onset. 

At the side of the Roman general rode 
Tarquin, the Tribune. Broken in spirit, al- 
most despairing, he had been wandering 
from land to land in the hope of obtaining 


some clew to the mysterious disappearance 
of his child. 
He remembered the vow of Boadicea. 


Sometimes a suspicion had entered his 
brain that she had been instrumental in 
bringing upon him his painful and distress- 
ereavement, 

idings had reached him that the venge- 
ful victim of his cruel arrogance was in 
Britain; and, like one following a forlorn 
hope, he had allied his fortunes with those 
of Suetonius and his soldiery, and accompa- 
nied the Roman legions in their adventurous 
expedition against the British tribes. 

At last the ranks of the Britons broke ; 
and burning with the memory of their recent 
cruel massacre of the Romans, the legiona- 
ries of Suetonius pressed them hard and 
close, riding them down beneath their char- 
iot wheels, and sending the messengers of 
death after them as they fled. The keen 
eyes of the Roman general, flashing with 
triumph, were wandering hither and thither 
over the field in search of Boadicea. 

“She was far to the right, but a moment 
since,” said the watchful and alert Tarquin. 
“Seest thou nothing of her chariot? ’T is 
drawn by horses as white as the snow. I 
would Yonder!” 

Following the direction indicated by the 
temic hand of the Tribune, Suetoni- 
us beheld the chariot of Boadicea, which had 
been hidden from their view by some inter- 
vening trees. 

At their greatest speed her white war- 
horses were dashing away in the distance; 
and, standing proudly erect in hef chariot, 
Boadicea was making her escape from the 
field of carnage. 

Suddenly they heard her shout, and her 
white chargers turned and dashed back 
toward Suetonius and Tarquin, and they 
knew tnat her progress had been arrested 
by the strategy of Claudius, one of the 
bravest and most trusted of the Roman cen- 
turions, who had wheeled his legion into her 
course. 

With a loud shout to his followers, Sue- 
tonius, bent on the capture of the woman- 
champion of Britain, whose vengeful daring 
had cost Rome so dearly in blood and glory, 
urged his reeking horses forward at the 
height of their speed; and close behind him 
came Tarquin, the Tribune. 

For a moment the white chargers stood 
pawing the earth and snorting as if in ter- 
ror or dismay. Boadicea looked to the 
right and to the left. 

he legions of Rome were hemming her 
in behind, at the right, and in front. Her 
blazing eyes dwelt for a moment on the face 
of the Tribune. 

“What seekest thou, proud Tarquin?” 
she asked, in a voice of hoarse triumph. 

“ Thy life!” 

As Tarquin, the Tribune, hissed the 
words through his set teeth, he poised his 
spear, and held it balanced in his fingers, 
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till its point was directed to the heart of 
Boadicea. 

The woman saw the quick and ominous 
™As th flew through the air, she | 

s the spear flew through the air, she lean- 

ed to one side ; and throwing off her loosely 
flowing robe of crimson, she held the child 
of the Tribune up in her arms. 

A faint cry attested that it had been trans- 
fixed by the spear which the hand of its fa- 
ther had thrown. 


With a wild laugh of gloating and malig. 
nant joy, Boadicea turned the heads of her 
white war-horses, and dashed away over the 
field ; verre her pursuers, making her 
yoas only by the swiftness of her chariot 
steeds. 

When the legionaries of Suetonius came 
upon her, at last, she was struggling in the 
of death,—dying from the effects 
of a potent poison, which she had taken as 
she fled. 


EVENTIDE. 


BY ADDIE ROBBINS. 


EN the shades of even fall, 

And a quiet broods o’er all, 
Then the spirits of the past 
Crowd around me thick and fast. 
Then with leering looks they haunt me, 
They encircle me and taunt me, 
Lay their ghostly hands upon me, 
Like an open book oy con me, 

m ts wi htning quickness, 
Fill my soul with Ann 


Why come hither, why come hither, 
~ ,All my happiness to wither ? 
Get thee back into the night ; 
For a ray of evening light 
to fill my soul with peace, 


And with joy that may not cease. 
Come not again to haunt me, 
With thy mockery to daunt me: 
Let the one lone ray that shines 
Dimly through the clustering vines 
Woo thee back into the night, 
With its tender, shimmering light. 


Then, oh! let it pierce the gloom 
And the shadows of my room. 

Let it come with sweet effulgence, 
As the evening’s last indulgence. 
Let it find within my heart, 

Hiding there, its counterpart, 

That the light with hght mag Vent, 


And my sorrows have an 


Provipence, R.1., Ocrossr, 1878. 
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TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


BY T. J. CHAMBERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


T the age of seventeen I was left an 
orphan, and went to live with my near- 

est relative, Uncle Eben Stratton. My 
uncle was a middle-aged man,a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances ; without children 
of his own, although I understood that there 
was an adopted daughter in the house. 
My father had given me nothing but a 
common education, being troubled all his 
life to “make both ends mect,” as the say- 
ing is. Constant toil as a poorly paid clerk 
in a banking-house doubtless shortened his 
days; and as I was a slim and delicate 
youth, it was his dying wish that I should 
quit the city and live with my uncle in the 


country, at least until my constitution should 
be somewhat strengthened by country air 
and fare. I was well pleased with the ar- 
rangement, having always regarded a rural 
life as the most desirable ; and if some of 
my poetic fancies were rather rudely dis- 
= I at least made improvement in bodily 

ealth and strength. 

It was a pleasant afternoon in May when 
I alighted from the rattling stage-coach, and . 
started on foot for my uncle’s residence, 
which was pointed out to me by the kind- 
hearted but curious villagers. After a half- 
mile walk, I arrived at my uncle’s door, 
just as the family were preparing to sit 
down to supper. 

“ Hollo, youngster!” called my uncle, as 
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he caught sight of me. “ Why, I declare if 
ita’n’t poor Richard’s boy! I didn’t ex- 
pect you till tomorrow, but come in and I’) 
make you acquainted with your aunt and 
cousin. Your name’s Richard, after your 
father, I think?” 

“Yes, sir; my father always called me 
Dick,” I answered. 

“Well, then, Dick you shall be here. 
This is your Aunt Mary, — and this little 
irl is your cousin Emily, my adopted 
aughter.” 

y aunt greeted me with a kiss and 
some kind words, while my little cousin 
held out her hand to me shyly, her face 
covered with a beautiful blush. 

“The child is bashful, Dick, among 
strangers; but she’s glad to see you, I'll 
warrant,” said my uncle. 

Emily was about fourteen years of age, 
tall, but very slenderly and delicately built. 
Her face was the most beautiful [ have 
ever seen. Her features were regular, her 
complexion pure, and her expression singu- 
larly sweet and winning. If evera guileless 
soul dwelt in human form, it looked forth 
from those large, liquid, melancholy brown 
eyes. I felt that I should have at least one 
true friend in my new home, and the lone- 
liness and homesickness which had op- 
pressed me since the death of my parents, 
were to some extent dispelled. 

Time passed on. I was tolerably well 
satisfied with the new life, and strove to be 
obedient and cheerful. My Uncle Ebea 
was a good man, but rather rough in man- 
ner, and utterly devoid of sentiment... If he 
had ever had any romantic notions tligy had 
died out long ago, leaving him dull, prosaic, 
and contracted in his views of life. 


“ A primrose by the nver’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


His principal object was the accumulation 
of property. This he strove to do, not by 
speculation and fraud, but by unflagging in- 
dustry and strict economy. He could not 
tolerate an idler, and I was put to work on 
the farm immediately on my arrival. This 
suited me, as I was not given to indolence ; 
but my ingorance led me into numerous 
mistakes, which proved a sore trial to my 
uncle’s patience. In due time, however, 
became proficient in farm labor, and re- 
joiced to find that my health and strength 
improved rapidly in consequence of so much 
exercise and pure air. 

My aunt was an admirable woman in 
some respects, while some of her qualities 
were not specially commendable. She was 
an excellent housekeeper, a kind neighbor, 
and an re x Christian ; but she possessed 
a sourness of temper which detracted much 


when excited, which sometimes made the 
house too warm for comfort. On the whole, 
she got along capitably with her less irasci- 
ble spouse, probably because their minds 
were one on the great object of their lives, — 
the laying-up of money. 

A year passed away without any incidents 
of very great importance. I worked on the 
farm through the summer and fall, and during 
the winter went to the district school, where 
my education was not greatly improved, 
doubtless through carelessness on my part. 
I preferred out-door sports to the study of 
grammar and mathematics, and my physical 
powers developed more rapidl than my 
mental. At the age of eighteen | stood five 
feet ten inches high, was straight and 
strong, and turned the beam at one hun- - 
dred and sixty pounds. I was the best 
wrestler and the fastest runner of my 

in the neighborhood, and could do a fair 
day’s work at anything on the farm, and be- 
gan to pride myself on being an athlete. 

My little cousin, Emily, was my constant 
companion and best friend through all this 
time. Her smile was always ready to: 
cheer me, her voice to soothe me, when I 
was in trouble; and her silvery laugh rang’ 
out happily, when I was gay and light- 
hearted. She looked up to “ Cousia Dick” 
as her adviser and protecter on all occa- 
sions, and I loved her as we love a dear 
and only sister. I never thought that she 
might some time be something nearer and 
dearer than this; she was only a child, 
while I was a careless-hearted boy, although 
I had the stature and strength of a man. 

When Emily was fifteen, her parents 
decided to send herto school in a distant 
town to complete her education. Close 
and hard in all matters of business, my 
uncle was liberal enough when the welfare 
of his adopted child was concerned, and it 
was his wish that she should become an ac- 
complished lady. 

“T can afford it, Mary,” he said to his 
wife. “I’ve got a snug sum of money laid 
by for that purpose, and I mean to see m 
little girl the equal of any lady in the land. 

So little Emily was sent to a fashionable 
seminary. She wept a good deal at parting 
with me, but I encouraged her to be brave 
and cheerful, although I was sad enough 
myself at the loss of ~~ best friend. I 
promised to write to her often ; and smiling 
through her tears, she bade me good-by. 

Nearly two years passed ere I saw her 
again. She had been home once, but I was 
away on business for my uncle at the time, 
I knew that two years must have made a 
great change in her, but the change was 

eater than I expected. I was returning 

rom mj labor in the fields, when I caught 
sight of a bright-robed figure standing 


from her amiability, and an aptness of speech, 


the front gate. I supposed it was some 
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tor, and was about to pass into the house 
by a different way, when the girl cried out 
in a sweet, tremulous voice, — 

“O Dick, Cousin Dick, don’t you know 
me ? »”» 

I knew the voice,—but was it indeed 
Cousin Emily that I saw? A young lady, 
tall “aggre bewilderingly beautiful, — 
was, this my little playmate? I scarcely 
knew till I saw the sweet brown eyes filled 
with tears, — there was not another pair of 
eyes in the world like them. eeling 
et | ill at ease, I approached with out- 
stretched hands. 

“TI am very happy to see you back again, 
Cousin Emily,” I said. 

“One would n’t think so, from your man- 
ner,” said Emily, laughing softly. “Why, 
Cousin Dick, is it possible you did n’t know 
me? Why, I should know you if I met 
you on the other side of the world, and you 
are changed since I saw you, too.” 

“But I have not changed like you. Re- 
member, you were only a little girl when 
you went away, and now you are a full- 
grown woman.’ 

“I am alittle girl yet at heart, and very, 
very glad to be at home again. I fear you 
have ceased to care for me, Dick,—you 
have n’t offered to kiss me.” 

I felt the hot blood rush to the roots of 
my hair, and my heart thumped violently. 
I felt awkward and bashful, new sensations 
to me. 

“We are no longer children, Emily,” I 
stammered, “but of course I’ll be glad to 
kiss you, if you ’ll allow me to.” 

“ ] suppose we are still cousins, if we are 

wn up,” said Emily archly. 

“You know we are cousins only in name, 
and I am very glad of it,” I said, as I bent 
and pressed a kiss on Emily’s rosy lips. 
Laughing and blushing, she turned away, 
and bade me follow her into the house, 
where my uncle and aunt were seated, and 
Ihumbly obeyed. I would gladly have fol- 
lowed her to the ends of the earth. 

Emily spent a fortnight at home, and the 
eld house was turned into an elysium by her 

esence. She seemed to me to grow more 

autiful every day, and I grew to love her 
with all the strength of my ardent nature. 
The quiet, brotherly affection which I had 
cherished for her was gone, and in its place 
uprose a passion which filled my thoughts 
by day, and my dreams by night. I did not 
expect her to love me in return as I loved 
her. I knew I was rough, awkward, and 
ungraceful, not at ali calculated to please 
an accomplished lady like herself; but so 
long as she smiled upon me, so long as she 
did not dislike me, I was content. I cher- 
ished a hope that some time in the vague 
future I might make myself worthy of her, 
might dare to ask her to become my wife. 


The thought that she might prefer some one 
else seldom troubled me; T teow she was 
heart-free as yet, and hoped that she might 
remain so, 

The time for her return to school came 
all too quickly. In another year her educa- 
tion would be completed, and she would come 
home to stay. I looked forward to that 
time as a criminal looks for the day of his 
release from prison, I drove her to the 
railway station. I was too sad to talk much, 
but Emily laughed and chatted in her live- 
liest manner. 

“Why, Dick,” she said at last, “one 
might think you were going to be hung, 
you a sosolemn. What is it that troubles 
you 

“ My only trouble is that you are going 
away for another year,” 1 answered. 

“ Dear old Dick!” she cried, placing her 
little white hand on my proms vy “Do 
you care so much about me? I was afraid 
you were growing to dislike me.” 

The touch of her hand, the glance of her 
tearful eyes, overpowered me. I dropped 
the lines, allowing the horse to go as he 
would ; I threw my arms around my com 

anion’s graceful form, and drew her to my 
reast. 

“O Emily, Emily!” I cried, “I dislike 
ou, when every pulse of my being beats 
or you alone! I love you, I revere you, | 
adore you!” 

“ This is strange language from a cousin,” 
said Emily, withdrawing from my embrace, 
and looking at me as if she thought I was 
losin senses, 

“] @h not your cousin,” I said, “ and if I 
were, that would make no difference. I 
love you with my whole soul. I hope the 
day may come when I can ask you to be my 
wife. I did not intend to tell you this yet, 
—I know I am unworthy of you, — but, O 
my darling, if you will give me one word of 
hope, I will strive to make a name and for- 
tune worthy of your acceptance.” 

Emily was silent a moment, and my heart 
sank within me. At length she placed her 
soft hand on mine, and her sweet voice mur- 
mured, — 

“ 1 know nothing about such love as ~ 
speak of, for 1 am very young; but I like 
you, Dick, and I love no one else.” 

And these words made music in my soul 
during the long months of my darling’s ab- 
sence at sch 


CHAPTER II. 


Hitherto I had been wees ae satisfied 
with my position on the , but with 
Emily’s departure came a feeling of unrest 
and dissatisfaction that was new to me. 


worked hard, and was poorly paid, but my 
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uncle gave me to understand that if I con- 
tinued steady and industrious, he would see 
that I was well provided for when I wished 
to set up for myself, and that at his death 
I should receive a handsome slice out of his 
ample property. But he wished me to 
work from daylight till dark, and never 
seemed to imagine that I might wish an oc- 
casional holiday, or a little time daily to de- 
vote to reading or other relaxations. I had 
neglected my education entirely during the 
last three years, but love opened my eyes 
to the fact that I was becoming coarse and 
boorish, and I resolved to devote all the 
time I could to the cultivation of my mind. 
I studied my uncle’s library, — consisting of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, Fox’s Book of Mar- 

, some old copies of an agricultural 
monthly, and a medical almanac; and not 
satisfied with this liberal collection, I sub- 
scribed for two or three literary | een 
and purchased several volumes of poems. 
My uncle denounced such reckless expendi- 
ture of money, and called my books “stuff 
and nonsense;” but I was beginning to 
have a mind of my own, and the more I read 
the more I wished to read. I also became 
more careful of my personal appearance. I| 
dressed as neatly as I could under the cir- 
cumstances, and a dark down which ap- 
peared on my lip was nursed with the ten- 
derest care. All the heroes of novels wore 
mustaches, and I fondly imagined that such 
an appendage would render me more at- 
tractive in Emily’s eyes. My uncle called 
me a coxcomb, and said I was beginning 
just as my father did at my age; but as long 
as I did not neglect my work, he was not 
- disposed to censure me very severely. 

The long year passed by at last, and the 
time came for Emily’s return from school. 
I was a good deal more anxious to see her 
than were her parents, although they loved 
her dearly. My — grew stronger day 
by day, until it filled my whole soul. 

It was a sunny summer day when she ar- 
rived. I heard a silvery laugh when I came 
in from my work, and | knew to whom the 
voice belonged. I felt the blood leap 
through my veins, and I w suddenly 
ashamed of my rough clothes, and huge, 
hard hands. However, I banished these 
thoughts, and walked boldly into the house. 
There stood Emily, taller and queenlier than 
when I last saw her, and lovelier than-ever. 
I felt like falling at her feet in silent hom- 


age. 

“ Why, here is Dick!” she cried, comin 
toward me with outstretched hands, “ An 
how he has improved in appearance. Don’t 
you think so papa?” 

“Well, I don’t see much change,” said 
my uncle, “unless you call that hair on his 
upper lip an improvement.” at 

t 


“Certainly I do,” laughed Emily. 


gives him a manly look, and is very roman- 
tic. 

“ Romantic, I dare say !” growled the old 
man. “The boy has been poring over 
novels and books of poetry for the last year, 
and | reckon if he keeps on he’ll be good 
for nothing at all.” 

“Have I ever neglected my duties, 
uncle?” I asked, angered by the sneering 
tone in which he spoke of my studies. 

“Well, no, Dick, I can’t say you have, 
but it’s plain to be seen you’re not in love 
with your work as you once was.” 

Emily said nothing, but I knew by the 
kind smile she gave me that she sympa- 
thized with me; and knowing this, I cared 
but little for the opinions of others. 

The old house seemed like another place, 
now that Emily was at home. Her merry 
voice rang out in song and laughter, and her 
graceful form flitted swiftly about, lighting 
up the dim old rooms like a sunbeam. How 
I longed to clasp that airy form in my arms, 
to press a kiss on the full ruby lips! but I 
dared give no such expression to the fer- 
vent passion that burned in my boyish 
heart. I became very bashful and reticent, 
for true love is always timid ; but Emily was 
always kind to me, and as time passed on I 
gained sufficient courage to broach the sub- 
ject that occupied all my thoughts. We 
were walking in the meadows, and had 
paused on the banks of a little rivulet, that 
went twinkling and sighing along between 
beds of lilies and buttercups. 

“Are you sure you love me, Dick?” 
asked Emily, blushing rosily, as I finished, 
hot and confused, a disjointed outpouring 
of my emotion. 

“OQ Emily, do Yh doubt my love?” I 
cried. ‘“ Howcould any one see you day after 
day, as I do, and not love og Surely you 
must know that you are the best, the love- 
liest, the most beautiful woman on earth.” 

“There, that will do,” laughed Emily, 
laying her hand on my mouth. “If you are 
going to talk such nonsense as that I shall 

eave you to yourself.” 

“But tell me that you love me, Emily, 
ive me a little hope,” I pleaded, holding 
er little hands closely in mine.” 

“ Well, 1—I don’t hate you, Dick,” she 

said saucily. 

“And you will be my wife,— you will 

try me, coarse and rough and ugly and 

boorish as I am?” 

“JT think I’ll marry you, Dick, — course- 
ness and roughness and ugliness and boor- 
ishness combined. There: are you satis- 


fied?” 


“ Not until we seal the compact,” I an- 
swered ; and catching her in my arms, I 
kissed the lovely, blushing, bewitching face 
again and again. 

Ah, how rosy life seemed to me then! 
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The world was an Elysium, filled with light 
and song and bloom; I walked on air, and 
by my side floated the fairest being in the 
universe, mine, mine forever! 

For a time | was perfectly happy, but ere 
long it became evident that the course of 
our love was not to run as smooth as we 
thought. Another suitor appeared for 
Emily’s hand; no less a personage, indeed, 
than the Hon. William Darnley, one of the 
foremost lawyers in the county, and im- 
mensely wealthy besides. Of course Emily’s 
parents were elated at the pruspect of such 
a grand match for their adopted daughter, 
and did everything in their power to en- 
courage it. mily expressed her dislike 
for her rich lover in very plain terms, but 
her opinions were scouted as the idle fan- 
cies of a romantic school-girl. Mr, Darnle 
was not very well calculated to win a maid- 
en’s fancy, personally, for he was no longer 

young, and far from being handsome ; but 

e was eminently ——. a man of in- 
fluence, and, above all, the wealthiest per- 
son in the neighborhood ; what more could 
any girl wish in a husband ? 

As Emily’s protestations of dislike toward 
her suitor availed nothing with my uncle, I 
at last ventured to plead her case; but the 
old man was set on the match. 

“I say she shall marry Mr. Darnley 
whether she likes him or not. She’ll soon 
- over her foolish notions, and learn to 

ve her husband as he deserves.” 

“ ] think not,” I said warmly, “for Emily 
already loves me.” 

“What!” cried my uncle, “do you mean 
to say that you have dared to think of mar- 
rying my Emily?” 

“T certainly have,” I said, “and what is 
more, we love each other dearly, and shall 
be married whenever you give your con- 
sent.” 

“ You young rascal! that shall never be,” 
said the old man angrily. 

“ And why not, uncle? I am respectable, 
if I am poor; I can work, and you have 
= to give mea start in life. With 

mily by my side, I feel that 1 shall suc- 
ceed ; without her, I shall be a useless vaga- 
bond.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! you talk like a 
silly boy, as you are. What right have you 
to think of marriage yet? Wait till you are 
thirty, and have a home to offer a wife, be- 
fore you look for one.” 

“ But, uncle, I am older than Emily; we 
are both young, and are willing to wait. 
Only let us love each other,and we will be con- 
tent. But to see my darling the wife of 
that yellow, heartless lawyer, who is old 
enough to be her father, —oh, I could not 
bear it.” 

“ You ’ll have to bear it, young man, I’m 
thinking,” said my uncle coldly. “I took 


the child a homeless orphan, raised her as 
my own, and schooled her like a lady, and 
now that she has a chance to marry a man 
worthy of her, she shall not refuse, if my 
authority goes for anything.” 

“ And so, for the sake of gratifying your 
own worldly ambition, you would crush two 
young, loving hearts, and render your own 
child and your only brother’s son miserable 
for life?” I said bitterly. 

“You ’ve been anes too much poetry 
and romance, Dick. When you get older, 
and see the world as it is, you ’ll think dif- 
ferent. If you stay with me, and do right, 
I'll give you half of what 1’m worth ho 
I die; but as to marrying Emily, why, I ll 
never consent to it, and I ’ve already prom- 
ised her to another.” 

“Uncle, do you think I could stay here 
quietly and see her I love the wife of an- 
other?” 

“ Very well, if you wish to travel till you 
get over this folly, Ill give you the means, 
though I don’t approve of it. ‘ Rolling 
stones gather no moss,’ but it will do you 
good to see something of the world.” 

“ That means that I am to be driven from 
here, 1 suppose,” I said sullenly. 

“Dick, you know better,” answered m 
uncle calmly. “I want you to stay, but if 
you would rather go for a while, you can do 
so. I have nothing more to say on the snab- 
ject, and I want you to understand that my 
decision about Emily’s marriage is final.” 

I knew that it was utterly useless to ar- 

ue the matter further ; my uncle’s will was 
iron. But I could not give up the prize so 
easily, and I resolved to persuade Emily to 
elope with me. At the earliest opportunity . 
I told her my plans, and asked her to fly 
with me and be my wife; but this she posi- 
tively refused to do. 

“ When I was homeless and friendless,” 
she said, “your uncle took me in, and gave 
me a pleasant home and a parents love. I 
can never repay his kindness by such in- 
gratitude and disobedience.” 

“Then you prefer to jy a man you 
hate, rather than one who loves you better 
than life, because an unreasonable parent 
has so willed it?” 

“T will not Mr. Darnley, Dick, 
but better that than an act which would be 
followed by a parent’s curse.” 

I turned on my heel with an angry ges 

ture. 
“May God forgive you, Emily, for the 
life you have wrecked!” I exclaimed pas- 
sionately. “I am going away, never to re- 
turn. r care not what becomes of me. 
Life is worthless, and death is all I have to 
look forward to!” i 

I was very young, and I spoke foolishly, 
on the impulse of the moment. My bitter 
words wrung the poor girl's heart. 
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“0 Dick, Dick!” she sobbed, “do not 
leave me in anger. I love you,—I suffer 
as well as you. Come back and say you 
forgive me.’ 

o man could have resisted that appeal. 
I turned to where she stood with outstretch- 
ed hands, weeping; I caught her in my 
arms, and kissed her trembling lips. 

“OQ my darling!” I cried, “it is hard to 
leave you; must we then part forever?” 

. *No, not forever,” she said, “I will be 
true to you, Dick, I will marry no one else; 
and I am sure my father will relent some 
time.” 

“] fear not,” I said, but I will not des- 

r. I will work,—JI will win a fortune 
n distant lands, and then I will return to 
claim you. Emily, if at the end of three 
years | come to you, will you marry me 
then ?” 

“TI will, Dick, even if all the world for- 
bid it.” 

“Heaven bless you!” I cried; and with 
one long embrace I left her, to make pre- 
parations for my departure from the place 
that had been my home for years. - 


CHAPTER III. 
— aus later, I stood on board the 


good ship Water Sprite, watching the 
receding shores of my native land with 
(shall 1 own it?) tear-moistened eyes. Re- 
member that I was but little more than 
twenty-one, a mere boy in years, although 
my stalwart form and bearded lip made me 
od older, and this was my first real 
absence from home. I was leaving all be- 
hind, — country, friends, sweetheart, — and 
‘was about to try my fortunes, alone and 
unaided, in far distant lands and amon 
strangers. What wonder if I was wea 
os to shed a few tears, as the ship 
saile swiftly out of the harbor? However, 
I soon regained my self-possession, and be- 
came cheerful, if not happy, in watching the 
novel scenes around me. 

_The Water Sprite was bound for the far- 
distant port of San Francisco. Her pas- 
sengers were mostly adventurers like my- 
self, seeking the new El Dorado in the 
hope of winning golden fortunes. Alas ! 
they never reached the Golden Gate, but let 
us hope that they gained a better port, and 
are safe within the walls of the eternal city. 

It was autumn when we left New Eng- 
land, but as we sailed on to the sunny south, 
the air became warm and balmy. For days 
and weeks we sailed beneath a urning sun ; 
even when we reached Cape Horn the 
weather was still warm, for it was the sum- 
mer season there. Our voyage was pros- 
Perous up to this point; but here we en- 


countered the storms for which the cape is 
famous, and our progress was very slow. 
However, we rounded the horn in safety, 
and at last found ourselves on the bosom of 
the broad Pacific. The fresh breeze bore 
our gallant litee ship swiftly to the north- 
ward, and we began to look forward with 
longing to our journey’s end. It came all 
too soon to the passengers of that ill-fated 
vessel. But | will not anticipate. 

When nearly under the equator we were 
overtaken by a dead calm. Not a breath of 
wind stirred the sails, or rippled the purple 
sea; and there we lay for three days, 

On the third day the sun sank behind a 
dense mass of black clouds, and a light 
breeze sprang up. The passengers were 
greatly rejoiced to find the ship once more 
in motion, but the old captain shook his 
head, and told us to look out for rough 
weather before morning. 

“I ’ve been in these parts often enough to 
know what such a sunset means,” he said, 
“and if we don’t have a gale before morn- 
ing, then I’m no seaman.’ 

was but little alarmed by the captain’s 
prediction, and retired to my berth early. I 
soon sank into a profound slumber, and 
slept for several hours. When I awoke, 
the vessel was rolling in a fearful manner, 
and the commingled roaring of the thunder, 
wind, and waves was awful. 

“The captain was right,” I said, as I left 
my berth and attempted to make my way on 
deck; but the ship rocked in such a manner 
that I was several times thrown to the floor ; 
and I was glad to return to my berth, where 
I lay listening to the uproar of the elements, 
above which rose at intervals the hoarse 
shouts of the sailors on deck. I expected 
every moment to find the ship dashed to 
pieces, and myself struggling among the 
waves; for I could not imagine that the 
frail bark could long resist the fury of the 
tempest. All night long the storm raged ; 
with the light of dawn the gale moderated, 
but the ship was a complete wreck. The 
masts were gone, and the battered hulk was 
tossed about on the waves like an egg-shell. 
Several leaks were discovered, and it was 
evident that the me must sink. The only 
hope of escape was he boats, but these 
were found to be washed away, with one ex- 
ception; and no boat of that size could live 
through such a sea with forty men on board. 
But it was the only chance for life, as the 
ship was beginning to sink. The sailors 
and passengers, frantic with fear, leaped 
into the boat, until only the captain and my- 
self were left; and ere we could get aboard, 
the boat was lifted on the top of a giant 
wave, and in a moment was out of our reach. 
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“ Save yourself if you can,” cried the old 

captain. “ The hulk is sinking.” 

grasped a chicken-coop, the orly thing I 
saw which could keep me afloat; the next 
moment a huge wave swept the deck of the 
sinking vessel, and I found myself in the 
water. I clutched my frail support with the 
energy of despair, and though the waves 
broke over me again and again the coop 
prevented my sinking. How long 1 was 
tossed about thus, I know not; it may have 
been several hours ere the sea became calm, 
although the storm broke away soon after 
daylight. At last the waves died away into 
long, gentle swells, and I climbed to the top 
of my raft and looked around. No sign of 
ship or boat was in sight; I knew that the 
boat had sunk, and that I was the only sur- 
vivor of passengers or crew of the Water 
Sprite. And I, how soon should I join my 
comrades? How long could I survive, — 
alone on the bosom of the vast Pacific, my 
only support a frail chicken-coop? My only 
hope was that some vessel might pass that 
way and pick me up; but it might be weeks 
or months ere such an event occurred, and 
how long could | live in my present situa- 
tion? Not many days, I knew, for as the 
sun arose and his hot beams beat down 
upon me I began to feel weak and giddy. 
I looked around once more, and discerned 
in the distance what appeared to be a clump 
of palm-trees. 

“An island!” I exclaimed joyfully. “If 
I can reach that, I may live until some ship 
passes.” 

I was an excellent swimmer, but weaken- 
ed I was by exertion and exposure, I could 
make but little progress. Still I persevered, 
and clinging to the coop with one hand, and 
using the other and my feet to propel my- 
self forward,I worked my way toward the 
island. It was a slow task and a hard one, 
and I was several times tempted to give it 
up, and put an end to my troubles by allow- 
ing myself to sink beneath the waves; buc 
the thought of Emily, awaiting my return in 
her far New-England home, inspired me 
with fresh courage. At last, after hours 
and hours of weary labor, I reached the 
island, and dragging my life-preserver, the 
coop, beyond the reach of the waves, | 
threw myself down beneath a clump of 
— and fell into an almost death-like slum- 

r. 


It was the middle of the afternoon when 
I landed; when I awoke, the golden sun- 
shine of morning was gilding the waves, and 
strange, bright-p — birds sang in the 

Im-trees over my head. I had slept at 
east fifteen hours. I arose, feeling consid- 
erably refreshed, and began to look around 
my new habitations The island was small, 
and apparently uninhabited. The greater 
part of it was covered with beautiful shrubs 


and vines, above which rose the 

trunks of the lofty palm-trees. After notin 

the extent of the island, the promptings o 
hunger led me to the beach in the hope of 
finding something to satisfy my appetite, 
I succeeded in discovering some oysters, 
which I devoured raw, as I had no means of 
starting a fire. 

Strengthed by this repast, I started to 
walk around the island, which object I ac. 
complished without making any discoveries 
of importance. As far as I could see, I was 
the only living thing on the island, with the 
exception of numerous gay-plumaged birds, 
Weary and unspeakably lonely, I returned to 
my landing piace, and after eating some 
oysters, again lay down under the palm-trees 
and watched the vast expanse of water for 
the appearance of a sail,—but in vain, 
Nothing was to be seen, — nothing but the 
dark-blue ocean melting into the horizon; 
and I grew sick at heart as I realized that I 
might be doomed to weeks or months of 
solitude, sy to a lingering death by 
starvation, for I could get nothing but the 
oysters. I had neither rifle nor pistol, no 
weapon but a pocket-knife. 

Never had | felt so helpless. True, I had 
money, —the two hundred dollars in bright 
gold pieces which my uncle had given me, 
was safe in an inner pocket, but what was 

old worth here? It could bring me neither 
Sound nor meat, nor help from the outside 
world. Like Alexander Selkirk, “I was 
monarch of all I surveyed ;” and never was 
king more miserable. I fell into a kind of 
torpor, from which I was aronsed by the 
sound of human voices. I looked around, 
and saw two boats, or rather-canoes, filled 
with naked, swarthy-skinned savages. I 
hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry at 
the sight. The Malays would proably put 
an val to my life on the 7 provoca- 
tion; but better to die thus, I thought, than 
by the slow pangs of hunger. ; 

I therefore surrendered myself without 
opposition, and was placed in one of the 
canoes by the yelling savages, who evident 
ly thought they had secured a valuable prize. 
My captors bent to their oars, and the ca 
noes flew swiftly over the waves in a wester 
ly direction. Toward sunset we approached 
a group of islands, and landed upon the 
largest. This was the home of my captors. 
A large party of savages, consisting of old 
men, women, and children, thronged the 
beach to welcome their returning friends, 
and I was received with shouts of acclama 
tion by the delighted crowd. One tall, elder 
ly man, the chief of the community, gave me 
to understand, by various gestures, that I 
was his particular property, and was destin 
ed to be henceforth his humble servant. | 

I surveyed the situation as philosophi 
ly as I could, thinking that while there was 
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life there was hope of escape. My duties 
were not arduous, and my master did not 
treat me unkindly. Indeed, as weeks and 
months sed, 1 became almost reconciled 
to the wild mode of living; and, but for the 
memory of the maiden who was waiting for 
my return, I could have been almost happy 
among my dusky-skinned friends. 

Time passed on, but no ship touched at 
the group of islands on which I was a cap- 
tive. I was, it seemed, completely cut off 
from the great world, my lot was cast amon 
a band of ignorant savages, with them 
might be obliged to live and die. I soon 
acquired their language, so that I was able 
to comprehend their conversation, and to 
make myself understood. I conformed my- 
self to their customs as far as possible, and 
became a valued member of their communi- 

My master, the chief, had a daughter, 

e most beautiful maiden on the islands. 
My fair skin and tawny beard made a ae 
impression on the dusky beauty’s heart, an 
she gave me to understand that I might 
become the happy possessor of her hand. 
When the old chief saw how matters stood, 
he offered, if I would marry his daughter, to 

ive me my liberty, and make me a man of 
importance. I confess that 1 was strongly 


tempted to accede to the proposal, for I was 
young, and the girl was really attractive ; 


ut, on sober thought, I resolved to remain 
true to my first love, and therefore declined 
the honor of an alllance with the chief’s 
daughter. 

I mnt more than a year in captivity on 
the islands, without even catching a glimpse 
of a passing ship. At last, when I had al- 
most given up in despair, hope was revived 
in my breast. I was wandering by myself 
on the beach (my captors had ceased to 
watch my actions, thinking I no longer de- 
sired to escape) when I caught sight of a 
sail in the distance. My heart leaped into 
my mouth, and my nerves thrilled with Joy 
when I saw that the ship was heading di- 
rectly for the island, When she was near 
enough to perceive a signal, I tore off a 

of my clothing and waved it in the air. 

© my great Joy, I soon saw that the signal 

was recognized. The ship heaved to, a 

t was lowered, and in a few minutes it 

grazed the sands at my feet. A gruff, hear- 

ty voice, in English, la me get aboard, 
which I lost no time in obeying. 

The ship proved to be a British merchant- 
vessel, bound from Panama to Melbourne, 
Australia. I was very kindy received by 
Officers and crew, although my nondescript 
appearance caused considerable amusement 
at first. But when I was arrayed in a de- 
cent suit of clothes, and had my hair and 
beard trimmed, | felt like a new man, and 
longed to get back to the haunts of ciziliza- 
tion. I was resolved not to return to New 


England, however, until I was in a position 
to marry my sweetheart; and as some of the 
passengers on the British ship, told me 
glowing tales of the Australian gold-fields, I 
resolved to try my fortune in that quarter. 


Accordingly, when the ship reached Mel- 


bourne, I lost no time in making my way to 
the mining grounds. Having selected the 
site, and purchased the necessary tools, I 
set to work. I was alone; the miners 
around me were nearly all foreigners, and ] 
did not care to form any intimacies with 
them. I kept my own counsel, and toiled 
at my shaft from daylight till dark. The 
results of my labor were not encouraging. 
I found a little gold, but not enough to pay 
my expenses, and day after day my precious 
hoard, which I had carried so ne grew 
smaller. But I still delved away, feelin 
certain that fortune would yet favor me. 
constantly heard reports of the good luck of 
the miners around me, and I told myself 
that my turn would come some time. At 
last my money was all gone, and I had dis- 
covered nothing of any consequence, I had 
a enough to last me one week, and 

resolved, if 1 found nothing at the end of 
that time, to seek another locality, or enter 
the service of some miner more fortunate 
than myself. 

About this time a young American com- 
menced a shaft near mine, and we soon be- - 
came fast friends. We were natives of the 
same country, and although we had never 
heard of each other before, we soon felt a 
brotherly interest in each other. I was 
lounging in Davis’s hut after the day’s work 
was over, weary and dejected, for my shaft 
seemed absolutely barren of gold. Davis, 
who was a lively young fellow, did his best 
to cheer me up, but with poor success. 

“T say, Stratton, 1 have some papers in 
my trunk which | brought with me from 
home, perhaps you would like to read some- . 
thing about the old country?” suggested 
my friend, findiag I took no interest in his 
lively talk. 

I signified my desire to see the papers, 
and Davis, after epee in his trunk a 
moment, placed two or three of the familiar 
looking sheets in my hands. Almost the 
first thing on which my eyes rested was the 
column of marriages and deaths, and I saw 
a notice which caused my heart to sink like 
lead in my bosom. It ran as follows : — 

“ Married, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, by the Rev. Joel Duncan, Hon. 
William Darnley and Emily, only daughter 
of Eben Stratton, Esq.” 

I looked at the date of the paper. It was 
eight months back. For more than half a 
year, Emily, “4 Emily, for whose sake I 
would willingly have died, had been another 
man’s wife. hile I a my lonely hut 
risking life and health, that I might win a 
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fortune for her sake, she, my darling, was 
surrounded by luxury, and caressed in an- 
other’s arms. The thought was maddening. 
The paper dropped from my hands, and 
something like a sob escaped me. 

“ What ’s the matter, old bov?” asked 
Davis. “Is any one you know dead ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “she is dead to me.” 

And I pointed out the notice. 

“ Well, well, cheer up,” said my friend 
kindly. “There are as good fish in the sea 
as ever were caught, and when you have made 
your fortune, you can have your choice.” 

“Yes,” I answered bitterly, “ if I were 
rich enough, I could purchase any of them. 
They are all alike. Wealth and station are 
what they love: a man’s heart is worthless 
in their eyes.” 

I passed a sleepless night, and in the 
morning, worn and haggard, went to work 
in my shaft again, not with the hope of find- 
ing gold, but because I felt that I must la- 
bor harder than ever or lose my reason. 
And now, when my life was blighted, my 
hopes of happiness destroyed, the golden 
goddess smiled upon me. About the middle 
of the day, I found a nugget of considerable 
size, and by nightfall I had unearthed a doz- 
en more of various sizes, but worth in the 
aggregate several thousand dollaas. The 
next day, and the next, and so on for a 
week, my luck was unabated. I began to 
think the earth was turning to gold. At 
last the shaft seemed to be exhausted, and 
I resolved to quit the mines, having already 
more of the shing metal in my possession 
than I ever expected to use. Davis, who 
was the only person aware of my good for- 
tune, advised me to have the ore conveyed 
to Melbourne or Sidney without delay, as I 
was in constant danger of being robbed. I 
offered my friend a good share of the gold 
if he would help me convey it to a place of 
safety. He consented, and ere long we had 
the treasure safely deposited in Melbourne, 
where we exchanged the ore for gold ina 
more convenient form. 

I now found myself, at the age of twenty- 
four, the posesssor of a fortune sufficiently 
ample to satisfy all reasonable desires; but 
instead of being happy, 1 was one of the 
most miserable of men. I never knew how 
completely my life was bound up in Emily, 
until she was lost to me. I could not be- 
lieve that there were other women as fair 
and as she, waiting to be wooed and 
won. I had lost all faith in the sex, and 
therefore was resolved to live out my life un- 
loved and alone. 

Davis, who had family connections, was 
eager to return to his native land; but I 
felt no desire to revisit the place of my birth. 
We took passage in the same ship to Liver- 
pool; and here we parted, Davis taking pas- 
sage on an American ship to Boston, while 


I started on a tour through E 
Scotland. gh England and 


CHAPTER IV. 


I SHALL not attempt to describe my wan. 
derings during the next three years, | 
went from place to place, thinking by this 
course to drive from my mind the memo: 
of the past; but in vain. I traveled over 
all Europe, gazed on the beautiful scenery 
and lovely women of Italy and Spain; but 
the memory of little Emily was ever in my 
mind, and her sweet, mournful eyes haunt- 
ed my uneasy slumbers. Growing tired of 
civilization, 1 crossed the sea to Africa, as- 
cended the Nile, and spent months among 
the half-savage tribes of Abyssina. During 
all this time I was as restless as the wander- 
ing Jew. I flitted from place to place, tak- 
ing but little interest in anything. I became 
haughty, reserved, and cynical. Looking at 
my stern, bearded face, people would have 
pronounced me thirty-five at the least; but I 
was not yet seven-and-twenty. 

At last, wearied with travel, I went to 
Naples, resolved to make my home there 
for atime. The delicious climate and beau- 
tiful scenery soothed my troubled mind, and 
: became contented and cheerful, if not 

appy- 

One lovely day, I started, alone, to make 
the ascent of Vesuvius. Gay pleasure-par- 
ties were leaving the city almost every day 
for the same purpose, but I preferred to 
view the beauties of nature undisturbed. I 
ascended about half way to the top of the 
mountain, and finding a cozy nook, from 
which I could look down upon Naples and 
the bay, basking in the golden afternoon 
sunshine, I threw myself down, and gazed 
long at the enchanting scene. Caressed 
by the balmy breeze, I sank into a dreamy 
revery, from which I was aroused by hear- 
ing a woman’s voice, sweet and low, ex- 
claim, — 

“ Oh, how beautiful ! ”’ 

I looked up. A few steps from my side 
stood a woman, tall, graceful, and beautiful, 
her dark eyes resting on the lovely scene 
below, and her face glowing with emotion. 
She was unaware of my presence, and I was 
considering whether or not to make myself 
known, when a slight movement on my part 
drew her gaze toward me. She gave alit- 
tle start of alarm, while I arose to my feet, 
hat 4. “tf 

“ your on, madam,” I said, “ 

I have Ret vox I was so delighted 
with the landscape below that I was unaware 
of your approach.” 

“ Our tastes are mutual, it seems,” said 
the lady. “I was so tempted by this pros- 
pect that I allowed my party to go on to the 
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top of the mountain without me, promising 
to wait here until mig | returned.” 

Strangely enough, | felt a thrill of joy run 
through my frame while the lady spoke. 
What was she tome? Had I not abjured 
the sex forever? I looked at her more close- 
ly. Those eyes! That voice! They could 
belong to but one woman in the world. 

“ My God! it is Emily!” I cried, starting 
forward with outstretched hands. 

My companion looked at me a moment 
with wondering eyes. Evidently she thought 
me a madman. I drew back with a bitter 

an. 

“ You do not know me?” I asked huski- 
ly. 
M You remind me of one who died long 
ago; but no, —it cannot be! r Dick has 
been sleeping for years under the cruel 
waters.” 

“I am Dick Stratton alive and well, and 
yqu are my little Emily!” I cried, holding 
out my arms, . 

With a faint cry my companion sank upon 
my breast, and when I stooped to kiss her 
lips I saw that she had fainted. : 

“O Heaven! I have killed my darling!” I 
groaned. 

I placed her gently on the ground ; I chaf- 
ed her little hands, I kissed her lips again 
and again; I called her by every endearin 
name, and implored her to look up an 
speak to her lover once, only once. I for- 

t that I had no right to speak to her thus, 
Tin ot that she was another man’s wife. 
I only remembered that the love of my 
youth —my first and only love — lay before 
me, cold and white and speechless, the color 
fied from her cheeks, the light from her dear 


e Ss. 

Mat last Emily (for it was she) opened her 
eyes, and looked wonderingly into my face. 
I assisted her to her feet, and still support- 
ing her with my arm, led her to a seat on a 
grassy rock. 

“Are you indeed Dick Stratton, my old 
playmate ?” she asked. 

“I am, indeed,” I replied. “Why should 
you doubt it ?” 

“ Because I thought you dead years ago. 
I saw an account of the loss of the Water 
Sprite, with all on board. Of course we 
thought that you were lost with the others.” 

“Perhaps that is why you became Mrs. 
Darnley so soon,” | said bitterly. 

“ You know I did not marry Mr. Darnle 
of my own will,” said Emily. “ But when 
heard of your death, what else could I do? 
My parents were both eager for the match ; 
they were becoming feeble, and they wished 
me to havea protector ere they died. Mr. 


Darnley was a man, and loved me de- 
votedly. 1 finally consented to become his 
wife, as I knew I could never give to any 
man a deeper regard than respect. One 
year after my parents died, and | was left 
without a relative in the world, except my 
husband.” 

“And so my uncle is dead,” I said. 
“Poor old man, he treated me very hardly, 
and yet I suppose he meant for the best. 
Is your husband one of your party, Mrs. 
Darnley ?” 

““My husband died two years ago,” an- 
swered Emily gravely. 

“Your husband dead? Then you are 
free, you are my Emily once more,” | cried, 
catching my companion’s hands in mine. 

“ Alas! 1 fear you have ceased to love 
me,” she sighed. “I am no longer young: 
you cannot care for a faded woman like me.” 

Ceased to love you!” I exclaimed. 
“Emily, 1 swear to youthat I never loved 
you as I do now, and you are far more beau- 
tiful than ever. You shall be my wife ere 
another month passes. Our engagement 
has lasted long enough, Heaven knows.” 

“If you wish it, Dick, I shall not say you 
nay, for 1 have never ceased to love you, 
even though I gave my hand to another. 
And we need have no fear of poverty, Dick. 
I have wealth enough for us both.” 

“ And I am not a pauper, Emily. I have 
gold enough for my own needs, so people 
need not say I married you for your money.” 

“ Dear Dick, we need. not care what they 
say. But how you are changed, Dick! you 
are brown and bearded as a Turk.” 

“] have had some strange adventures 
since I last saw you, mydarling. Shall I 
tell you what I have been doing?” 

And with Emily’s head resting on m 
shoulder, and her arms about my neck, 
breathed into her ear a brief account of the 
eventful years which had passed since we 
parted. She listened with bated breath, and 
when I had finished, she pressed her lips to 
my bearded cheek, and murmured, — 

“O Dick, please God, your future life 
shall be happy enough to atone for the past.” 

My story is nearly ended, and so, no doubt, 
is the reader’s patience. A week after our 
meeting on Vesuvius, we were married, Em- 
ily and 1, in a quiet little church in Naples, 
and started homeward on our wedding tour. 
We were young ; we loved each other devot- 
edly; we had wealth sufficient for all our 
wants. There was nothing to mar our happi- 
ness. Years have passed since then, but 
we are still lovers if no longer young, and 
my present life is indeed blissful enough to 
atone for the stormy years of the past. 
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FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“DOES GOD KNOW HOW HUNGRY WE ARE?” 


URING all the quiet summer night the 

children rode briskly forward; and 
ust at dawn halted near a clear, runnin: 
stream. Here they dismounted, lariated 
their horses, in order that they might en- 
joy the long, green grass growing near the 
eb of the brook ; and ee their faces 
in the cool, sparkling water, they partook 
sparingly of their provisions. 

“We must try to make our provisions 
last as long as possible, Flossie,” said Fred, 
“for there is no telling how long we may 
be wandering about on the prairie before 
we find friends to lend a helping hand. 
After we pet a little further away from our 
enemies [ can kill some game, which will 
add greatly to our 

After resting for about an hour, the 
children again mounted and set off toward 
the southeast. As yet they had come to no 
plain road, here and there they would find a 
narrow path worn in the long, dry grass, 
which had been worn, as they rightly 
judged, by the cattle going and coming 
from water. 

“ Well, Flossie, no signs of pursuit yet!” 
exclaimed Fred in exultant tones, as the 
shadows of evening gathered around them. 

“]T hope that we are forever free from 
Redwine and his band!” 

“ Not too late yet, Fred!” answered Flos- 
sie’s sweet voice, with yet a tremor in its 

ntle tones. 

“If they wakened even at twelve and 
found that we had escaped, they could soon 
start out after us; and Redwine would 
spare no pains to get us in his clutches 
again!” 

“We will earnestly hope and pray that 
we may never look upon his face again,” re- 
plied Fred in earnest, fervent tones. 

About ten o’clock the children halted, 
horses and riders both tired and worn. 

“ We must take a little rest, Flossie ; for 


we and our horses cannot stand it, if we 
keep on this way. I am almost reeling in 
the saddle now, and you are trembling like 
a leaf. We require vest, and must have it; 
the day has been egg | hot and sal- 
try. e will ride on a little further till we 
find a quiet, hidden spot, and stop for an 
hour or two,” 

After another hour’s riding through the 
bright August moonlight, they came to the 
banks of a very narrow and shallow stream, 
Their tired, thirsty horses drank eagerly; 
and then Fred lariated them as near the 
stream as os as the grass was all 
seared and brown except near its banks. 

“ There the poor fellows can drink when 
they wish, and I do hope they can find 
jigs enough to give them a good supper. 

n the morning, early, Ill move them fur- 
ther down stream, and let them take break- 
fast there, where the grass will be perhaps 
better.” 

Again the tired children laved their faces, 
so sadly burned and almost blistered by 
their long ride in the scorching sun, in 
the cool waters of the stream; and partook 
of their simple fare. 

Fred then took the blankets, and spread- 
ing one in a cozy little nook, bade Flossie 

o to bed and rest. After carefully exam- 
ining his gun to see if it was in readiness, 
if needed, he placed their packs near by, 
and spread his own blanket but a few feet 
from Flossie. 

“Now, sleep right along, Flossie, dear. 
I shall awake at the slightest sound,” said 
the boy as he stretched his 
weary limbs upon his blanket. 

But for once Fred reckoned wrongly. 
Worn out with their long ride, and all the 
excitement which they had undergone, the 
two children soon slept soundly, too sound- 
ly for their good. 

It was “high noon” when Flossie 
awoke next day. The broad, bright beams . 
of the sun were shining directly in her face, 
through the beughs overhead. 
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The raised her head, bewi!dered 
At first she could not re- 


and confus 
member where she was, or what had hap- 


pened; then it all came back to her! Their | bright little bucket, which 


escape, and flight ; and being worn out with 
their long ride, they had overslept them- 
selves! Yet how strangely she felt, what 
a muddle her head seemed in, and how her 
arms ached! She must have been lying on 
them in her sleep and deadened them by 
her weight! and she herself 
and tried to lift her arms, but, alas! they 
would not move, they were lashed closely 
to her sides! 

With a cry of terror and anguish the 
child sprang to her feet and hastened to 
Fred’s side. He la pereecty motionless, 
sleeping heavily ; and a handkerchief thrown 
across the lower part of his face emitted a 
strange, sickening odor. 

- “Chloroform !” cried the girl, with ashen 
lips, and quick as thought, she knelt beside 
the boy, and caught the handkerchief from 
his face, caught it with her little white 
teeth ! 

“OQ Fred! Fred! wake up, wake up!” 
called the little one in frantic tones. But 
Fred slept on, a dark purple hue beneath 
his eyes, and around his mouth. “Oh, 
they have killed him! Redwine, I know it 
was he, has killed him!” 

The girl glanced around fearfully, for she 
seemed to see the baleful glare of those 
demon-like eyes, peering from every bush 
and tree. But no, the awful eyes gazed 
upon her only in imagination; but their 
packs were gone, Fred’s gun, saddle, horses, 
all gone, even to the blankets upon which 
they had been sleeping ! 

he bent again over the prostrate form, 
and saw a small piece of paper pinned to 
the boy’s coat. Bending still nearer, for 
her eyes were blinded with hot tears, she 
read these words : — 

“We are quits. — Redwine.” 

Fred’s arms, like her own, were lashed 
closely to his sides. 

“Oh, that bad, bad, wicked man! surely 
God will punish him some day for all his 
wickedness ! ” 

But how should she arouse Fred? or was 
it too late? She gently pushed him with 
her foot, rolled him over on his side, but all 
in vain : the hoy still slept on! 

“Oh, if I only had some way to get some 
water here, I might arouse him!” 

And Flossie gazed distractedly around! 

Away down the narrow path, by which 
they had come the night before, she saw 
something shining brightly as the sun’s 
rays fell upon it. 

“What can that be? I shall certainly run 
and see, for perhaps, who knows, it may 
be my own little tin bucket, which Redwine 


And away ran the little girl down the nar- 
row path, and approaching nearer to the 
shining object, saw, with great joy, her own — 


ad been dro 
as the enemy rode away. bret 


Now, how am I to carry it? That is the 
next question!” exclaimed Flossie, as she 
stooped over the bucket. 

“Ah!” What a glad little cry it was! 

“There is the pink tape that Fred tied 
upon the handle, If the knot is only secure 
I can carry itin my teeth!” And the girl 
knelt upon the dry grass, and, after several 
attempts, succeeded in getting the tape be- 
tween her little, strong, white teeth. 

Back she sped, with the swiftness of a 
deer, and running down the bank, waded a 
few steps into the shallow stream. 

“ Now comes the tug of war!” she mut- 
tered between her closely shut r ath. But 
nothing daunted she went a «ep or two 
further ; and clutching the tape, which was 
about three inches long, more firmly be- 
tween her teeth, she stooped very low, un- 
til her head almost touched the water, and . 
moved the bucket back and forth, by bow- 
ing her golden head until it turned upon its 
side and dipped into the stream. 

With a glad heart Flossie raised herself, 
still keeping her head bowed, in order to 
carry the bucket in a level position, and 
quickly ascended the bank. ‘Two minutes 
later she again stood over the prostrate 
form; and she imagined that the dark cir- — 
cles about the eyes and mouth had grown ~ 
even darker since she left him. as 
Giving her head a gentle twitch to one 
side, she scattered the water plentifully over 
the face and neck of the sleeping boy. He 
heaved a sigh, then moaned in his slee : 

“ Again!” muttered Flossie; and the ex- _ 
periment was tried once more, and with bet- 
ter success this time, for, witha gasp, the 
boy opened his great brown eyes, and gazed 
wildly around. 
“Q Fred! Thank God!” exclaimed 
Flossie, as she dropped the bucket and 
knelt once more by his side. 

“ What does it all mean, Flossie? What 
did you spill that water over me for?” And 
F red gazed in a dazed, stupid fashion first 
at Flossie and then at the bosom of his 
shirt. “Did I oversleep myself? Why 
did n’t you waken me earlier? Why, my 
arms are fast asleep!” he continued all in a 
breath as it were; and attempted to raise 
his arms as Flossie had done; but with like 
unsuccess! “Flossie, Flossie! what does 
it all.mean?” And the boy’s face grew 
pallid, and in his eyes came a look of horror 
in place of the dazed, stupid look of a mo- 
ment before. 

“ Fred, dear Fred, it means that Redwine 
and his men stole upon us last night, while 


and his men _— in their haste!” 


we slept so soundly, being worn out with 
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our Jong ride, chloroformed us, bound our 
arms to our sides, stole from us our clothes, 
and provisions, horses, saddle and gun, 
even to our blankets, upon which we were 
sleeping. And he ipnned a paper here 
upon your coat, with these words: ‘We 
are quits. ~— Redwine!’ Does that mean 
he is even with us now for having dosed 
them with morphine? I rather think he is 
ahead of us, dear, for we have nothing left, 
except each other and this!” 

And she nodded her sunny head in the 
direction of the little tin bucket lying on the 


ground near Fred. 
Are you sure noth- 


“ All gone, Flossie! 
escaped them?” 

“Nothing escaped them; and he has 
bound our arms to our sides, hoping and 
believing that we shall perish slowly by 
starvation. But we shall out-general him 
yet!” replied the brave little girl, as she 
struggled desperately to keep back the tears 
which would well up into her eyes, and now 
and then plash in great drops over her pale 
cheeks. 

“ How shall we out-general them, Flos- 
sie?” asked Fred, as he arose and gave him- 

several shakes. 

“TI don’t feel half right yet. My head is 
as heavy as lead and feels as large as a half 
bushel. I think I must have got more than 
my share of the ‘chloroform; what do you 
think about it, Flossie, dear?” 

*More than your share! I should think 
so. I feel confident that you got over two- 
thirds of it. Oh, it makes me shudder now 
to think how you looked! Come, let us 
begin to study up some method by which 
we can free ourselves from these hateful 
bonds.” And the child glanced sorrowfully 
down at their bandaged arms. 

“Turn round, Flossie, with your back to 
me; let me examine the fastenings. I am 
a first-rate hand at untying a knot, using my 
teeth to help me, and as I can’t exercise my 
fingers at all, 1 am now guing to exercise 


my ‘grinders’ on'your bonds; and if I suc-’ 


ceed, why, then you can get my little pen- 
knife from my vest pocket and saw mine in 


two with its tiny blade. But how did you’ 


manage to scatter that water so pientifully 
over me, my dear?” 

Then Flossie told him the whole story, 
from the first moment of her awakening, 
her diffi in arousing him, and the find. 
ing of the bucket; and concluded with, — 
“ So you see, Fred, that the little pink taper, 
with which you decorated my little bucket, 
enabled me to arouse you, to save your life, 
as I firmly believe. How little we dreamed, 
when you tied it on, for what purpose it 
would used!” 

** Now seat yourselt here, on this mound, 
and I'll kneel behind you' and begin my 


white teeth could bring a bucket of. water 
to save my life, surely my stout ones can 
chew a rope apart.” ” 
So to work Fred went. Hour after hour 
the boy tugged away manfully at the stout 
cords. Sometimes he would stop to rest, 
and then they would go down to the stream, 
and by lying flat on their faces and letting 
their heads hang over, could manage to get 
a drink of cool water, and so quench their 
burning thirst. The day was intensely 
warm, and their arms ire | so_ closely 
inned to their sides, and lack of food was 

t telling upon both of them. 
Just at sunset Fred made the joyful an-- 
nouncement that he had finish ¢e last 
strand of the rope. 

“ Now, stand up, Flossie, dear, and while 
I hold this end in my teeth, walk away from 
me, and turn round at each step, and by that 
means you will soon be free!” me 
Flossie did as Fred directed; and soon 
the last coil of the rope fell from her tender 
limbs. 

“O how thankful I am, dear, dear Fred. 
I am so much obliged to you. But m 
arms are perfectly numb and dead. I shall. 
have to bathe and rub them together before 
I shall have the strength to liberate you.” 

So the children again went down to the 
stream, and Flossie rolled the sleeves from 
her poor bruised and swollen arms, and 
held them in the water, while she rubbed 
first one and then the other with her little, 


purple hands. 

“ Now, Fred, I am ready for m pert of 
the work,” and taking the pretty little toy- 
knife from his vest pocket she began care- 
fully upon his stout cords. It was sucha 
beautiful, frail little thing, with its thin blade 
and shell-like handle, that she worked very 
cautiously. “I would not break it for any- 
thing, Fred, dear,” she said again and again, 
for she knew that the knife had once be- 
longed to Fred’s mother. 

“Fred, free, do you hear!” cried Flossie 
as she sprang to her feet and began to un- 
wind the rope from Fred’s limbs. 

“How thankful I am! This is our first 
step towards out-generdling Redwine!” re- 

lied the boy. “We’ll save these ropes, 

lossie, for we may need them for some- 
thing ; and after my arms get so I can use 
them, I'll coil them up, and our bonds may 

et serve some good purpose. 10 

nows?” And the boy began to wave his 
arms back and forth, at first slowly and 
painfully, but in a few moments with some- 
thing of their old life and ?. 

“Now, I think we had best -keep down 
the stream for a few miles and hunt out a _ 
new hiding place for the night;” for al 
ready the stars were gemming the broad, 
blue expanse of heaven, and the bright 


_work,” said Fred. If your dainty, little 
a 


moon shimmered her silvery rays through 
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the boughs, and kissed the waters of the 
stream. 

As the two children followed the banks 
of the stream, they talked cheerfully and 
thankfully of their deliverance from their 

inful bonds.. Hand in hand they wan- 
dered on, F red’s strong clasp assisting Flos- 
sie at many uneven places. Flossie carried 
her little bucket; the boy carried the coil of 
rope upon his shoulder; for other luggage 
they had none. 

“ Are you very hungry, Flossie?” asked 
Fred, bending his. bonny brown head to 
look into Flossie’s fair face. 

“ Not very,” said the sweet voice bravely. 

About two miles further down the stream 
Fred thought best to stop for the night; 

_ and gathering some boughs, he made a couch 
of green for Flossie in a little hidden spot, 
ate and watched the sweet, pale face, 
until sleep closed the violet-hued eyes. 
‘Long the boy sat and pondered their sad 
condition; but never once did his brave, 
trusting heart fail him; he knew that One 
watched over them, well acquainted with all 
their troubles. He remembered the words 
of the Divine Master, — 


“Fear ye not therefore; ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” 

All next day the children wandered on, 
keeping as near to the banks of the stream 
as possible. Not a morsel of food had 
passed their lips in over forty-eight hours ; 
not a berry of any kind had they been able 
to find; and though Fred had tried to kill 
several patridges he had failed, and their 
strength was fast failing also. Poor littie 
Flossie was roby os like a lily deprived of 
its natural nourishment. The little feet were 
growing too heavy and weary to keep pace 
with Fred’s firmer step; although a pale, 
haggard look had gathered over the boy’s 
usually bright face, yet he tried to bear up 
bravely for Flossie’s sake.’ What would he 
not be willing to do for Aer sake! 

At last the little feet refused to go any 
further ; and with a low moan of pain, the 
weary, famishing child held out her arms to 
Fred, and as he caught her to his breast, 
she burst into hysterical moans and sobs, 
and as she clung convulsively about his 
neck she wailed in heart-breaking tones, — 

“O Fred, Fred, does God know how hun- 
gry we are!” 


BY GEORGE 
‘HE title of my narrative may be sugges- 
tive of fairies; but I will at 
set that it has nothing todo with them. I 
do not write fairy stories; and shall simply 
tell my young readers of a singular occur- 
rence in the career of an ingenious little boy. 
My story is a sea-story ; and a sea-story is 
a sea-story, whether about a man or a mouse. 
Some ten years ago, Oscar Gale’s father 
moved into the. ern part of Indiana, 
and settled about twenty miles south of 
Lake Michi Oscar was then eleven 
years old. His father had been a sailor, and 
Captain of-one of the big ships that trade be- 
tween New York and Live 1: not a 
steamship, puffing along under a smoke- 
stack, but areal ship, deserving of the name, 
with three lofty masts, and all the braces 
and buntlines and bowlines and clew-gar- 
nets and reef-tackles that any ship ought 
to have. ih 
Oscar himself knew the ropes; for he had 
been, more than once, with the whole fami- 
, over to Liverpool in his father’s shi 
is mother also was a tolerable sailor, able 


THE VOYAGE OF TWO WHITE MICE. 


H. COOMER. 


gle technicality ; to take the sun, or work 
up a lunar; and even his two sisters — the 
one older and the other younger than him- 
self, and both of them beautiful and sensi- 
ble little girls, with fresh and rounded 
cheeks — knew starboard from port, the cat- 
heads from the stern davits, the kelson from 
the mizzenmast, and that the main-topsail- 
halyard was not the fore-shegt. They had 
seen icebergs and seagulls and Mother Ca- 
ry’s chickens. 

When Captain Gale bought a farm in In- 
diana and settled there, he found his neigh- 
bors to be ple who knew very little of 
marine affairs. Any hollow thing that 
would float was a ship to them; and they 
would have called going below, on board 
any water craft, “going down cellar.” Os- 
car himself often laughed at the observa- 
tions of the little Hoosier boys, whom he 
was fond of astonishing with tales of the 
great deep; for they seemed to think that 
at any time when a sailor got tired of being 
on shipboard, he could get out and walk. 
They wished much to see a ship; and our 


hero who, young as he was, had a strong 
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mechanical turn, told them he would make 
one. 

He set about his task in the fall, and 
worked at it for a number of months, all the 
time when he was not asleep or at school. 
To every stanchion and spar he gave a per- 
fect finish, making his vessel a fancy ship in 
all respects. She was three feet long, with 
nine inches breadth of beam, and eight inch- 
es depth of hold, with a keel half an inch 
deep; and would draw, when loaded, about 
sixteen-and-a-half inches of water, but when 
only in ballast, not more than four inches. 

scar timbered, planked, and caulked his 
little vessel completely. Then, with equal 
fidelity to his trade, he rigged her, bent the 
sails, and saw that they could all be set or 
taken in, in shipshape style. The hull was 
black, with a white streak. She had a top- 
t forecastle, a galley, and a-deck-cabin. 

All the belayin pee were there, and 
everything was as it should be. 

This little ship was the wonder of the 
neighbors ; and, during the process of con- 
struction, many were the absurd questions 
which the little marine architect had to an- 
swer. Old and young visitors alike paid 
homage to the work. But they sometimes 
came near doing serious injury to the object 
of their curiosity through ignorant handling. 
One tall Indianian, taking the new vessel 
somewhat rudely by the bowsprit, asked if 
that were “the handle.” Another desired 
to know how the rudder made the vessel go 
along ; and if they unhung it, and fastened 
it to the bow when they wished her to go 
the other end foremost. All such questions 
Oscar answered with true politeness, how- 
ever much he might have been amused in- 
side. 

Living twenty miles from Lake Michigan, 
these good people were not familiar with 
even the fresh-water craft of Chicago and 
Milwaukee, which, although only schooners 
and hermaphrodite brigs, still serve to give 
one some idea of maritime things. But 
Oscar’s little ship was no fresh-water vessel, 
and even a Chicago “ sailor” would have 
been at a loss to give names to all her be- 
longings. It réquires something more than 


a schooner and a big pond in the woods, to: 


give one’s spirit the true nautical flavor ; 
and Oscar, with the instinct of the Atlantic 
sea-coast, and the salt of his Liverpool pas- 
sages, still seasoning his imagination, had a 
closer sympathy with Neptune than any ex- 
perience upon the inland waters could have 
given him. 

This vessel once completed, however, ber 
young builder suffered a check upon his 

a 


ppiness in the difficulty of finding a sheet 


of water upon which he might be able to 
sail her in the, manner he wished. There 
were but few ponds or streams in the neigh- 
borhood, and these few were very small; so 


that the little ship /#diana, whenever her 
architect and captain put her afloat upon 
any of them, which he sometimes did, was 
exposed to the disadvan of a want of 
sea-rroom. She had shoals, islands, and 
rank grass to contend with; while at the 
same time her voyage from side to side of 
the most extensive sea which Oscar was 
able to find in the vicinity of his home, was 
of necessity so very brief as to make the 
setting of much sail little better than a mock- 
ery. It took longer for him to hoist and 
sheet home the topsails, than for the little 
craft, with lashed helm, to make the vo 
from port to port. There was much run- 
ning around the pond, and wading into the 
water, to enter the /mdiana at the imaginary 
custom house, and give hera new clearance; 
and Oscar “ayo with something like a 
longing, of the Persian Gulf, the Caspian, 
or even the Dead Sea, measuring them up- 
on the map in his geography, and calculating 
the time it would take for his new ship to 
sail each of them from end toend. He 
thought, too, of the broad Lake Michi 
nearer home, where his little craft might 
swing gracefully in the long undulation; 
sweeping before the lighter breezes with her 
skysails set, or scudding in the ruder winds, 
under bare poles ; a miniature of some tall 
Indiaman off Mauritius or the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was easy to imagine how he 
would follow his ship in some light-oared 
skiff, to shift the helm at need, and brace 
around the long and handsome yards; to 
haul up the weather clew of the main-sail, 
and raise tacks and sheets for stays. 

Now it can be no matter of wonder that a 
little boy who could build a ship like the 
Indiana, should have had, as did Oscar, a 

eat desire to sail her under fair conditions, 

ot one lad of eleven years, in a hundred 
thousand, could have constructed such a 
vessel ; and it was but natural that he should 
wish to see how she would look upon a 
broad water-surface, which should be to her 
what the ocean had been to his father’s 
“liner” of fifteen hundred tons. As the 
summer weather came on, however, even 
the little ponds dried up, and where he had 
tried to imagine Caspians and Seas of Azof, 
there remained nothing but black mud. 

His Uncle Edward, who lived twenty 
miles distant, upon a farm bordering Lake 
Michigan, had, while on a visit to Oscar's 
home, expressed great admiration for the 
new ship, and wonder at the talent of her 
young builder. ur hero and his two sis- ' 
ters were to make a sojourn of some weeks 
at the home of their uncle, and ‘the latter 
laughingly invited the little shipwright to 
bring along the /mdiama and launch her up- 
on water worthy of her nautical excellence. 
The idea was a charming one'to Oscar ; and 


although the difficulty of transporting a full 
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rigged ship of thirty-six inches in length, 
for twenty miles over land, was something 
to be thought of, Oscar thought it might be 
overcome. His father’s great two-horse 

n would go right to Uncle Edward’s 
door; afd thus the little ship could. be car- 
ried to her place of destination. 

When the time came, the children, accom- 

ied by their parents, set out; and the 
ittle ship /diana arrived safely on wheels 
at Uncle Edward’s farm-house on the shore 
of the broad lake. 

Here, among the chief attractions within 
doors, were a couple of white mice, which 
Oscar’s three cousins, whose respective 

corresponded with those of himself and 
his sisters, had received as a present, to- 
gether with the pretty cage in which they 
were. These mice were beautiful little an- 
imals, snowy all over, ard delicate as bits of 
white velvet. It happened, however, on 
the very first evening after the arrival of 
Captain Gale’s family at the home of their 
relatives, that these little mice made their 
escape from the cage; and great was the 
commotion of the household in consequence. 

The next morning was very pleasant, but 
a cloud was over the happiness of Oscar’s 
me cousins, who, neither far nor near, 
could find anything of their Ilttle pets. The 
cat had probably eaten them; and if so, 
could boast to her epicurian neighbors of 
having attained to that at which few of the 
feline race can hope ever to arrive, —a feast 
upon white mice. As to whether this feast, 
swallowed some time in the darkness, were 
a late supper or an eariy breakfast, she did 
not concern herself. It was sufficient that 
she got it; and she wished only that the two 
canaries, which had long swung so —_—- 
ly in the window, had made their esca - 
so at the same time. At least, Oscar 


thought that such be pussy’s cogita- 


tions; and his cousins had the benefit of his 
opinion. Poor, guiltless pussy-cat! How 
fortunate for her that she, too, was a pet, 
and a no less cherished one than snowy 
mouse or golden bird! She was thus sav- 
ed from any evil consequence, such as might 
otherwise have accompanied a most unjust 
suspicion, A pet is a spoiled thing that can 
do just as it pleases, without fear of any un- 
pleasant results to itself; but, oh, the poor 
creatures that are nobody’s pet, and have no 
one to speak forthem! Yet in this case, as 
I have above intimated, pussy could have 
held up her head even before the court of 
her own conscience ; for she was as ignorant 
of the fate of the two little mice as were 
the six merry cousins themselves. 

And now for the sailing of the ship /ndi- 
ana upon Lake Michigan, which was, for 
the time being, the Indian Ocean, with Mo- 
—T adagascar, and Araby the 
Blest, lying just where imagination found it 


most convenient to place them. The six 
little cousins, two boys and four girls, rang- 
ed themselves on the shore, to watch the 
glittering three-master, as, close hauled on 
the wind, she should take her departure for 
a distant point of land shadowed by great 
woods, toward which they, too, were to row 
ina pretty skfff, in which young Master Al- 
bert Gale was wont to take his two sisters 
upon the summer-laughing waters. Little 
Anna Gale freighted the ship with six red 
apples, which she: placed in the hold, and 
the other girls put on board one or two for- 
saken bird’s-nests, and some handfuls of 
pretty moss ; for the ship would visit Canton, 
and the fondness of the Chinese for bird’s- 
nest soup was remembered; while fancy 
transformed the moss to opium,— so that 
those narrow-eyed people might smoke af- 
ter their meal. Then the hatches were 
closed, sail was made on the ship, the helm 
adjusted and fastened upon the proper point 
of compass, and the staunch /udiana — In- 
dia and China trader — was off upon her 
voyage. 

Oscar felt very proud of his pretty vessel, 
as he rowed after and watched her, keeping 
at a goodly distance off her weather quarter, 
lest a closer companionship should seem to 
imply thatshe stood in needof his assist- 
ance. The pennant streamed from the main 
truck, the ensign from the gaff ; the topsails, 
top-gallantsails, royals and skysails swelled 
grandly before the breeze ; and it would have 
required only a glass with strong magnify- 
ing power, to present the miniature ship as 
the Vanguard or the Victory, bearing Nelson 
to glory at the Nile or Trafalgar. 

or some hours Oscar and his compan- 
ions accompanied the little ship on the lake; 
now putting her on a long tack to windward, 
now causing her to lie too, with her main- 
topsail sherk, and now sending her broad 
off before the wind with her beautiful yards 
laid square. At length, however, the four 
girls of the party became indifferent to an 
entertainment with which their feminine in- 
stincts were so little in sympathy ; and the 
boys consented to take them home, leaving 
the /ndiana to follow with a light breeze al- 
ter her owner and master had turned her 
head in the right direction. 

They were in high glee, and when near 
that part of the shore which was bordered by 
Mr. Gale’s farm, some careless movement 
on board the skiff caused it to upset. In an 
instant the children were struggling in the 
water ; but the little boys, who were both 
expert swimmers, strove nobly to assist the 

irls. The latter, by keeptng fast hold of 
the boat, — which, though it had been right- 
ed by the boys, still remained with its gun- 
wale sunk to a level with the lake, — sup- 
ported themselves with much difficulty, 
while Oscar and Albert Gale —the first of 
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whow swam stoutly at the stern of the 
wreck, and the other at its head —forced it 
toward the land. 

In the mean time, the /#diana, which had 
at first fallen astern, came up with, passed 
them, and ran on shore. The boys were 
becoming exhausted by their brave efforts 
to save their companions, and it is probable 
that the whole party would have been 
drowned, had not Captain Gale and his 
brother, discovering what had occurred, 
- hastened to the rescue. The relief was 
timely, for not one of the party, on being 
drawn to was for some minutes able 
to walk. 

For some hours afterward, neither the 
boys nor their parents wentin quest of Os- 
car’s little ship, and, when finally sought at 
the spot where she had run ashore, she was 
nowhere to be seen. The wind, havin 


changed, was blowing 'a strong breeze o 
shore, and it could not be doubted that the 
Jndiana had been driven from the land far 
out into the lake. 

Days 
he of, 


sed, and Oscar’s ship was un- 
till the captain of a schooner 
which arrived at a small lake port, not far 
from Mr. Edward Gale’s farm, reported hav- 
ing seen, more than a hundred miles to the 
northward, a strange little craft, ship-rigged, 
standing along under full sail, as if bound 
to Green Bay or the Strait of Mackinaw. 
He pauposed it to be some plaything of a 
boat, which had been set afloat by its boy- 
owner, who might have had no means of 
getting it on shore after it was once under 
sail. But as the schooner was to leeward of 
the strange little vessel, the captain had 
made no attempt to possess himself of it, 
though he pronounced it, as seen through 
his glass, as pretty a miniature ship as one 
could imagine. 

Having completed his visit at his Uncle 
Edward’s, Oscar returned home, wondering 
what had been the ultimate fate of the little 
Indiana ; whether she had been swallowed 
in the depths of Lake Michigan, or split in 
a hundred pieces on the rough shores of 
some of its northern islands or peninsulas. 
He wondered if it succesfully made the en- 
tire voyage of three hundred miles from end 
to end of the big lake; and, if so, into whose 
hands it had fallen at last. 

He made.many other visits to his uncle’s 
home; but his cousins had never again seen 
the pretty white mice which so unfortunate- 
ly escaped from their cage on the occasion 
of his arrival there with the little ship. _. 


Five years and then, at sixteen, 
his Cousin Albert and himself became lake 
sailors, making voyages to the various sur- 
rounding ports. Soon it came in their wa 

to visit that aire of the.State of Michi- 
gan lying north of the lake, and there they 


were informed of an old Indian woman who 
did a thriving business in the rearing of 
white mice for market. ' 

Albert proposed that they should visit her 
wigwam, as he wished to procure a couple 
of the pretty little creatures in which she 
dealt. Oscar consented, and theecall was 
accordingly made. 

The my dang which they entered was 
somewhat long, constructed of poles and 
bark, and shaped like .a steep house-roof 
set upon the ground. A row of mice cages 
hung upon one side; but what was the sur- 
prise of the two boys, to see, at the further 
end, a little ship, with the name “ /udiana,” 
painted upon the stern and bow. Oscar gaz- 
ed upon the small vessel in. astonishment. 
There was no mistaking his own handiwork ; 

et how came it here in the wigwam of the 
{indian woman? And how, too, through the 
long five years, had it been so completely 
preserved ?—for not a “rope” or sail or 
spar was displaced. 

The Indian woman said that the “ little 
canoe,” with all its sails set, had come to 
her many moons before, and that she had 
found in it two white mice, with a nest of 
young. eee had made the nest. of soft 
moss, and had lived upon red apples. 
These mice she had ever since kept in her 
lodge, and they had been her “ medicine ; ” 
for she had regarded them as sent by the 
Great Spirit. The young had constantly 
multiplied, and she had sold many; but the 
original pair still remained with her. Ofthe 
“little canoe,” also, she had been very care- 
ful, and it was now as on the day when it 
came on shore, 

Then Oscar told her the story of the ship ; 
—how he had built it in his father’s lodge, 
and sailed it at the other end of the great 
lake; how it had escaped from him, and 
gone with the south wind away over the big 
water, till it was out of sight. He told her - 
also of the loss of the white mice; and that 
they must have taken up. their quarters in 
the “little canoe” before it was carried to 
the shore, getting in at the open hatchway, 
which was afterward closed, and keepi 
very quiet, so that they were not found, 
The summer winds had been geneity 
with apples for food, and moss for a nest, 
the little creatures had suffered no inconven- 
ience, though a family was born to them 
on the voyage. 

To all this the Indian woman listened as 
if fearing that the young pale faces would 
demand their lost property; but this they 
had. no intention of They simply: 
purchased of her four white mice, giving her 
double the price she.asked for them ;_,while. 
they. permitted the original “medicine” 
mice, and the tall “ medicine canoe,” to.re- 
main undisturbed, as things with which they 
were now well able to dispense. ' 
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1. — Charade. 


Once, in our Northern forests, 

The first, o’er fields of snow, 
Unscaréd by second or hunter, 

In graceful bounds did go; 
But, since hunter and tota 

Have come from o’er the sea, | 
The first through the wildwood never 

Can roam so fearlessly. : 
ENGLIsH Boy. 


Curtailments. 
2.— Curtail a bird, and leave to whirl. 
3-— To furnish, and leave a pair. 
4-— To expect, and leave slight. 

,— An opening, and leave a part of the head. 
_ —— and leave a part of the body. 
7-— A glutinous substance, and leave slender. 

E. G. LeCuerc. . 


8.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in fish, but not in fowl; 
The second is in mask, but not in cowl; 
The third is in dove; but not in owl; 
is in Jong, bat not in 
¢ fifth ‘is in plate, but notin dish; 
The whole name fish. 


9.— A Diamond. 


A boat; against; to ramble; to beat; a town 
in Louisiana; delicate; bad. 
The primals name a fish, and the finals a bird. 
Jus Cora A. L. 


Word Syncopations. 

11.—From melancholy take a crowd, and 
leave achievement. 

12.—From a foreign city take a printer’s 
term, and leave a Japanese coin. : 

13.— From to instruct take a wedge, and leave 
a pyramid. 

14.— From a large ornamental centre dish 
take unseasonably, and leave a town of France. 

15.-— From equity take a home, and leave a 
sailing vessel. . .. 

16.— From a bird take a barrier, and leave to 
spread. 

17.-— From a male name take ancient,. and 
leave a Japanese coin. D. E. GERRY. 


18.— Half Square. 
A married woman; a game; a fluid;.to.act; a 
vowel. MOLLIE. 


19.—A Square. 
Endures; a color; a prop; polished; con- 
tempt. AY J. Coss. 


20.— Numerical Enigma. 
aw whole, composed of eleven letters, is a 
inter. 


The 1, 11, 4, 2, is a city in New York. 
The 3, 10, 5, is a wooden pin. 

The 9, 7, 6, 8, is a musical instrument.’ .-. 
VETERAN. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the best list of answers to this month’s 

zzles,. received before July 10, we will send 
a of the Mystic Arena” and a nov- 
e 


ish Boy, Eulalie, Cora A. L,, Farmer’s, 
Girl, F, M. Miles, Violet White, O. L. O., and 
Patty Prim. 


Accepted. ‘ 
Charades. by Comet, F; Ned Hazel, W. S. 


Prise- Winners. 


Comet, for the best 


In Michigan; a clamor; rough; a trustee; to 
; a plant; in Vermont. SANT STOWE. 


‘Prim, for the best list of correct answers ; 
original charade. 


10. Double Acrostic. 
— = 
OKRA 
EACH 
—FraNce 
s LeItH | 
so EVE 
BARPBRAM E 
ROC. 
s E1LUdE 
DreSseD 
Ss-— Clow low. 86, — Berne, ern. 
Crape, rap. 88. — 
— Plan-e. 
95-— Her-d.. 96. — Hero-n. | 
| 
| 
Solvers. 
Answers to the March pud2zles were received. (a 
Emmons, elim, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RODMAN, THE KEEPER. Some Southern 
Sketches. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. The author wrote these interesting 
sketches during a residence in the South of six 
years, and they are therefore real and interesting 
pictures of that section of the country. There 
are ten stories in all, and each one is pleasant 


ing. 

The recent issues of Appletons’ New Handy- 
Volume Series contain “A Stroke of Diplo- 
macy,” by Victor Cherbuliez,— price 25 cents; 
and “The Return of the Princess,” by Jacques 
Vincent,— price 25 cents. 

BALLOov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, — BALLOv’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May is an excellent 
family.monthly. It contains nothing but what 
young or old may read without a blush, and 


nothing, either, which will put anybody to sleep. 
tinued, poetry by New-England authors, a so 
with music Prof. Slackean instructive account 
of Liberia and its rulers, with various other arti- © 
cles and the usual minor departments of a family 
magazine, including a young folks’ de ent. 
Published by Thomes & Talbot, 23 Hawley 
Street, at 15 cents per number, or $1.50 per year. 
— Boston Sunday Herald. 

BALLOU’s MAGAZINE.— We. are pleased to 
state that BALLov’s MAGAZINE is growing more 
and more in favor as its good qualities become 
known. Five times have the publishers put to 
press the Jan , February, March, and April 
numbers, and still the demand is for more. | It 
deserves all the popularity it has i 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. A.—Only the crowded state of our col- 
umns prevents us from ee your kind offer. 

I. A.—Call at any time, and we will talk of 
the matter. It is no use to correspond, for no 
one can agree by letter. 

F. B. G.— We are pleased to learn that you 
are. so well situated at Washington. Shall cer- 
tainly call if we make the proposed visit. 

B.— The story is told well enough, but all the 
incidents are older than the mountains of the 
Holy Land. For this reason we return it. 

I, H. C.— We can send all the Novelettes you 
ack for through the mails. See the announce- 
ments on the cover pages, for terms, and so forth. 

J. F. F.— The history of Sunday schools will 
make a pleasant addition to the contents of BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE when we are ready to use it. 
Many thanks for your thoughtfulness. 

E. A.— We are quite well supplied with man- 
uscripts. Many thanks for your kind offer. The 
club can commence at any time. Back numbers 
= always be obtained on application at this 


ce. 

An Anxious MoTHER.— As we never dead- 
head at theatres, there is no one we wish to rec- 
ommend as worthy of your patronage. Go to 
any of them; and, if you are disappointed, it will 
not be our fault. 

A. JouRNAL. — We can send you a large stock 
of cuts at a satisfactory price if you will give the 
order and forward.the money. All: of the en- 

ings have ared in the pages of BALLOU’s 
incase within the past ten years. 

‘K. M. D.— Use foolscap. Don’t rol] your 
manuscript, above all things. Write only on one 
side. Thanks for your compliments for BAL- 
Lou’s Monraiy. We think they are deserved. 
Put on stam ees | to weight, as book 
manuscript. We will what you write, if not 


too long, but will not promise to take what you 
send us. We will return your manuscript if you 
send stamps. 

H. H.— You were guilty of ill manners in 
not removing your hat when you encountered 
the ladies, and your friend was right in gently re- 
proving you for your neglect. It does not cost 
much to be civil to any one; but, above all 
things, be polite to your lady friends. Try and 
be a gentleman. 

H..A. S.—The best thing you can do is to 
hire a box of the Equitable Safe Company. It 
will only cost you from ten to twenty dollars; 
and then you can sleep in peace, as burglars 
will not trouble your stocks and bonds in such a 
stronghold as the company owns. Do not delay, 
as delays are dangerous. 

Laconia, N. H.— The late Miss Mary Helen 
Boodey was connected with the editorial depart- 
ment of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE until her failing 
health compelled her to relinquish the position. 
She was a pleasant, amiable companion, and one 
who took a deep interest in her work. Her abil- 
ity was never questioned, and her loss we dee 
deplore. The last poem she ever wrote ap 
in our June number. 

DECLINED, WITH THANKS.—“ Do not Call 
Me in the Morning, when the Dew is on the 
Grass.” [If you are like some daughters that we 
know of, the old mother might call for an hour 
and a half at the foot of the stairs, and even then 
the would we will not 

; but can and obtain your 
a wish it] “She has Kissed Me.” [We do 
not object to that. In fact, we think ie are to 
be envied if the girl is pre But do not tell 
of it.] “Both Sides of the Picture.” “A 
ter.” “A Bad Day’s Work.” “The Rhine.” 
Alice.” 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue LaunprY. — An eminent physician 
that household labor to a reasonable extent is the 
most wholesome of all exercise to preserve a ro- 
bust woman, or to make an invalid robust. He 
thinks an hour in the laundry with a hot flat-iron, 
better than a pound of iron taken internally or 
externally, all of which is good, sound, common 
sense. 


. GOLD Lack. — One of the most singular me- 
chanical operations imaginable is the making of 
gold wire for what is known as gold lace. The 
refiner first prepares a solid rod of silver about 
an inch in thickness; he heats this rod, applies 
upon the surface a sheet of gold leaf, burnishes 
this down — and so on, until the gold is about 
one-hundredth part the thickness of the silver. 
The rod is then subjected to a train of processes 
which brings it down to the state of fine wire, 
when it is passed through holes in a steel plate 
lessening step by step in diameter. The gold 


never deserts the silver, but adheres closely to it,. 


and shares all its mutations; it is one-hundredth 
part the thickness of the silver at the beginning, 
and it maintains the same ratio to the end. As 
to the thinness to which the gold-coated rod of 
silver can be brought, the limit depends on the 


delicacy of human skill. It has been calculated, 
however, that the gold rt placed on the 
a 


very finest silver wire for gold lace is not more 
than one-third of one-millionth of an inch in 
thickness ; that is, not above one-tenth the thick- 
ness of ordinary gold leaf. 


THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. — The Duke of 
Northumberland is stated to have recounted this 
anecdote to Miss Banks on the 30th of October, 
181} at Spring Grove. It is taken from the 
Banks MSS. in the British Museum. “ Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick had, when elected to the 
order, the command of the Allied armies then 
opposed to those of France in Germany, and was, 
at the time when the officers of the order arrived, 
bringing with them the insignia for his highness’s 
investiture, encamped on the crest of a ridge in 
the face of the French army, which occupied the 
crest of the opposite ridge, separated sy by a 
narrow valley.. The Prince, highly gratified by 
the honor he had received, resolved to have the 
ceremony of his investiture performed at the head 
of the troops, and made the necessary prepara- 
tions for that purpose. The Marshal Duc de 
Broglie, commander of the French army, heari 
of this, and guided by that animating spirit 
chivalry for which the French nation was then 
admired by all Europe, sent a flag of truce to the 

ce to inquire if the facts were as he had 
heard them represented, and in that case to offer 

Prince a suspension of.arms for the day on 
which the ceremony was to take place. The 
Prince willingly accepted this honorable and 
high-minded offer. The day arrived, and exhib- 

both the armies drawn up on their respective 


ridges in full view of each other. The ceremony 
was performed in the sight of both, and when 
ended both armies fired a feu de joie in honor of 
the occasion. The Prince had ordered tents to 
be pitched in the intervening valley to give an 
entertainment in honor of the ceremony, and to 
this he invited the Duc and his principal officers, 
who accepted the invitation. They dined togeth- 
er, and at night returned to their respective ar- 
mies to recommence on the next rising of the sun 
the hostilities in which they were engaged.” 
Such a scene would have delighted the hearts of 
Edward III., the Black Prince, and the Founder 
Knights of the Order. 


DAINTY Foop IN A MENAGERIE. — First in 

int of heavy feeding come the elephants. 

eir chief food is hay, of which it takes about 
four times as much to keep an elephant as it does 
to keep a horse, the elephant eating about one 
hundred pounds of hay every twenty-four hours. 
And, in order to keep up his appetite, the hay 
must be the best going, being invariably timothy 
of the best grade. Other animals that eat hay 
are the giraffes, the camels, the deer, zebra and 
different animals of the cattle species. Most all 
these are fed on what is known as mixed hay, 
ne and clover, which is about twenty per 
cent cheaper than the timothy alone. There are 
one hundred and one other creatures requiring, 
in many cases, much more delicate and costly 
food. The sea lions have to be fed on fish, usu- 
ally fresh and salt mackerel, each animal taki 
twelve or fifteen to each meal twice a day, an 
consuming altogether one hundred pounds of fish 
daily. Next in point of delicate livers come the 

lat bears, whose regular diet is bread soaked 
in milk, with fish now and then for a change. 
The black bears are also given bread, one hun- 
dred pounds being used daily. Vegetables of 
almost every sort are fed liberally to the different 
animals, — cabbage, potatoes, carrots, onions, and 
turnips. The elephants are great cabbage eaters, 
in addition to their canted diet, hay. The gi- 
raffes, singularly enough, are t onion eaters, 
while the deer and goats and animals of the cow 
species eat carrots and turnips and potatoes. 
Bran and oats and corn are also liberally distrib- 
uted — mostly once or twice a week — among the 
hay-eating animals. The most delicate and ex- 
pensive feeder in the place perhaps is the ourang- 
outang, which gets beef, potatoes, bread and hon- 
ey. As there is only one in the collection at 
present, the cost of keeping this grinning satire 
on the human species is not multiplied. Another 
delicacy which must not be omitted in the diet 
of the polar bears is fish oil, of which they get 
several supplies a weck. After the hay the oats 
is perhaps the next chief source of expense in the 
way of animal food. As for the fowls, the larger 
ones are fed on corn, while the smal] birds are 
fed on canary seed, and all of them now and then 
get a small chunk of meat 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOsPHATE for Seasick- 
ness. Prof. Adolph Ott said, “In the oeneiy 
of cases I saw the violent symptoms yield,, whi 
characterize that di and give way to a 
healthy action of the functions impaired.” 


Fruit Cake. — One pound butter, one pound 
wn , one pound flour, ten one-half 
pound sliced citron, two — dried English 
currants (washed and dried), three pounds seed- 
ed raisins, one tablespoon each of mace and cin- 
namon, one teaspoon cloves, two grated nutmegs. 
Bake slowly in an evenly heated oven. 


To CLEAN MARBLE. — Take two parts of com- 
mon soda, one part of pumice-stone, and one part 
of finely powdered chalk; sift it through a fine 
sieve and mix it with water; then rub it well all 
over the marble, and the stains will be removed; 
then wash the marble over with soap and water, 
and it will be as clean as it was at first. 


Lemon Purrs.— Beat and sift a pound and a 
quarter of loaf sugar, and mix with it my ps of 
two lemons grated; whisk the whites hree 
ces to a firm froth, add it gradually to the sugar 
and lemon, and beat it all together for one hour. 
Make it up into any shape you please, place the 
puffs on oiled paper on a tin, put them in a mod- 

_ erate oven, bake six or eight minutes. 


RICE AND APPLE SOUFFLE. — Boil two table- 
spoonfuls of rice in half a pint of milk ; add, when 
soft, the yelks of two and sugar to -taste; 
make a wall with it around the sides of the dish. 
Stew some and cored apples until soft, fill 
the centre of the dish with them, fili up the aper- 
tures in the apples with candied sweetmeats or 
jelly, and cover the whole with the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and sprinkled thick 
with white powdered sugar. Brown in the oven, 
and serve with cream. 


SHap Rog witH SCALLops, — This is a favor- 


ite dish in its season, with epicures. 
with salt pork cut in dice one quarter 
square; prepare a neat bed of mashed 

and set it to brown before the fire or in the oven; 
as soon as the roe is browned lay it upon the po- 
tatoes, keeping it warm, then place. one pint of 
scallops in the and fry them 
till tender, but, only slightly brown; arrange the 
scallops and, pork. ar ‘ the: roe. upon. the 
mashed potatoes, and serve very hot. 


RASPBERRY, VINEGAR. — Put two quarts of 
fresh red raspberries into a jar and: pour over 
them a quart of good vinegar; let them stand 
twenty-four hours; strain through a flannel bag ; 
pour this over two quarts. of fresh berries 
and again let it stand twenty-four hours, and 
strain again; allow a pound of sugar to every 


pint of juice; put into a stone jar and 
closely ; and set it to stand in a kettle of boili 
water, to be kept boiling for an hour; strain 


bottle ready for use; a igs panei to a tumbler 
of ice-water is the manner of using. 


CHOCOLATE MARBLE CAKE. — Two cups su- 
gar, one half cup butter, one cup sweet milk, two 
and one-half cups flour, two eggs, three teaspoons 

ing-powder, one teaspoon lémon extract. 
Dissolve two blocks chocolate in a little boiling 
water (or half a cake); add half a cup of sugar, 
one teaspoon vanilla; to this add two tables 
of the cake, and stir well; marble it through the 
cake, first use a little of the white cake then the 
chocolate, until the pan is full. Bake rather slow 
and even. 


Poor Man’s Soup.— Put one ounce of butter 
into a saucepan with three large onions shred 
fine, and fry them a pale-brown color, add half a 
tablespoonful of flour, stir for a few minutes, but 
do not allow the mixture to darken; then add 
one quart of common stock, previously flavored 
with carrots, turnips, celery, leeks, and parsley 
boiled in it, stir until the soup boils, and season 
it to taste with pepper and salt. Peel one or two 
potatoes, cut them into small dice, and put them 
to boil with the soup. Cut some crust of bread 
in long pieces, the size and half the length of 
French beans; dry them in the oven, and at the 
time of them into the soup, then 
stir into it off the fire the yelks of two eggs beat 
en up with a little milk and strained. 


Mixep PickLe.—To each gallon of 
allow a quarter of a pound of bruised ginger, 2 
quarter of a pound of mustard, a quarter of a 
pound of salt, two ounces of mustard seed, an 
ounce: and: a half of turmeric, one ounce of 
wae black pepper, a quarter of an ounce of 

ayenne; caulifiowers, onions, celery, sliced cu 
cumbers, 1, French beans, nasturtiums, cap- 
sicum. Have a large jar with a tightly meme 
in which put as:‘much vinegar as is required, re 
a little to mix the various powders to 
sm paste. Put into a basin the mustard, tur- 
meric, Pepper and Cayenne ; mix them with vine 
gar and stir until no lumps remain; add ail the 
ingredients to the vi and mix well. a 
this liquor in a warm place and stir thoro 
every morning witha wooden spoon for near @ 
month, when it will be ready for the vegetables 
to be added. As these come into season have 
them gathered on a dry day, and, after merely 
wiping them with a.cloth to free them from 
moisture, put them into the pickle. The cauli- 
flowers should be divided into smal] bunches. 
Put all the vegetables into the pickle raw, and at 
the end of' the season, when the vegetables ate 
all procured, store away in jars and tie over with 
a bladder. As none of the lngtedients are boiled, 
this: pickle: will not be fit for eating for several 
months, The. contents must be’ stirted 
morning. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MRS. BROWN MAKES HERSELF AGREEABLE.—I. 


It was the last night of the a twelve- 
month ago as we spent with the Rightons, and I 
says to myself‘the moment I got in the house, as 
theré was a somethin’ come over me, for who 
should I see a-settin’ agin the winder but that 
fellow Sadling, as I did not expect for to meet, 
though, perhaps, it’s as to make things u 
at Christmas time whea every one did ought to 


be jolly. t 
But he ’s a double-dyed, black-hearted fellow, 
as I’ve know’d from a youth, when he was called 
serious and used to expound, as made me sick; 
achit of a boy a-talkin’ to you about where you 
was goin’ to, and all that, as I ’ve cut short scores 
of times, and pretty sharp too. 
As soon as I see him in Mrs. Righton’s parlor, 
I know’d as things would n’t work square through 
Sadling havin’ married Mrs. Righton’s niece, a 
thing, as spoke very like a mouse 
eese, as the sayin’ is, and got six, though 


not a thrivin’ lot, as is never free from colds, a | dinn 


bad sign in my opinion through a-showin’ weak- 
= and I’ve know’d myself to turn to water in 


- [never heard that poor Mrs. Sadling complain, 
though I’ve often gone to set with her when up- 
stairs; as had her hands full with three on them 
almost in arms at once, and that fellow a mean 
beast, as locked up the tea and sugar, so always 
took a bit in my pocket, as cannot drink cat-lap, 
as the sayin’ is. 

We got through tea at Mrs. Righton's pretty 
well, through me a-talkin’ friendly between Mrs. 
Righton and Mrs. Sadling. Brown he did n’t 
come in until about seven, and Righton, as is a 
commercial traveler, was n’t' expected home till 
supper, as would be half-past nine. 

nearly made me sick for to hear that Sadling 
wtalkin’ to his eldest boy, as is his father all over, 
a8 it is one person’s work for to look to that poor 
child’s cold, and did n’t ought to have been out 
= his father a-makin’ of him repeat seri- 
‘So I says, “Rubbish,” quite loud. He ups 
and says to me, “I’d thank you, Mrs. Brown, not 
to contaminate my child.” 

I says, “I’m not 7 wd to, Mr. Sadling, 
through not bein’ of his father,” as shut him up 
pretty quick. I says, 
a in their places; but,” I says, “not for to 
be made a show on,” as makes Mrs. Righton say, 

Hear, hear.” The color as that Sadling turned 
was the kite’s foot for yallerness. 

Se Mrs. Righton, she says, givin’ of me a wink, 
ts. Brown, mum, would you like a hand of 
cards?” I says, “I’m agreeable to anythin’, as 
. Leonsiders ‘all fours’ a noble game.” 
Says Sadling, “If there’s cards I leaves the 


‘to neglect her shameful.on her dyin’ 


“ Prayers and hymns is very 


*ouse, as does my family.” “Oh, indeed!” says 
I; “then no cards for me, as should be sorry to 
part families; not as we was goin’ to play for 
money, Mr. Sadling, as I knows you object to.” 
Well he might, for he was found out cheatin’, at 
“ my bird sings” in his first wife’s time, a-drinkin’ 
tea with my own aunt. He kep’ a-growin’ more 
livid like every moment, did that Sadling, till 
Brown Came in, and they got a talkin’ about them 
niggers over there, as I know’d would end bad. 

o I'says, “ Bother the blacks! let ’em alone,” 
just for to stop it. © 

We was on p seven without the children, as the 
two young Sadlings was sent home and the rest 
went to bed afore nine. — 

I did think as that evenin’ would never come 
to an end, but when Righton come in about ten 
it seemed more cheerful, and then we had supper, 
as was good cut and come again style, a lovely 
bit of roast beef with plum puddin’, and every- 
thin’ else homely but good, as was Righton’s 


er. 

That chap Sadling he would say grace when 
the meat was uncovered, as put Mrs. Righton 
out, for he kep’ on a-talkin’ at me through it, a- 
mentionin’ flesh-pots quite pointed. I did n’t 
take no notice, of Course, and we got on with sup- 
per very comfortable, and r Mrs. Sadling 
seemed to enjoy the bit as she did take, as like- 
wise after a glass of hot, as I mixed for her m 
self pretty stiff when he was n’t a-lookin’, through 
knowin’ as she required it. We really was a-get- 
tin’ somethin’ like cheerful when Sadling begins, 
a-sayin’ we was perishin’ clay. I says, “ Don’t. 
you bother about clay now except it is to moisten 

our own.” He says, “Mrs. Brown, you ’re a, 
ump of profaneness.” Well I did n’t mind the, 

rofaneness, but to be called a lump is more than. 

could stand. So I says, “ Per’aps I may be, 
through not a-carin’ to be a cantin’ ’umbug, an 
would n’t stoop for to take advantage of my 
chapel for to take in a poor old peat opel then 

Well, the words was n’t out of my mouth afore, 
I see Brown give me a look as showed I'd been, 
and put my foot in it, and so I had, for Mrs. Sad- 
ling turns round and says, “ Are you a-darin’ for 
to illude to my ‘usband?” “ Well,” I says, 
through feelin’ a little warm, “ truth is truth, and 
Twas.” So he groans out, “ Let her alone, Anna 
Maria, whatever you do. She’s a burnin’ brand. 
Go and look to your babe,” and she leaves the 
room. 

“I says, “A burnin’ brand, indeed! Who are, 
you a-talkin’ to?” for I know’d as it was a cut at. 
my sperfits and water as he was a-givin’ on the. 
sly. I says, “Did n’t you marry that old Mrs. 
Towsell, as was seventy and you only four-and 
twenty, and did n’t you encourage her in rum and 
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water tiil she fell for’ards on the bars with a 
double-bordered nightcap, and carried the marks 
to her grave through the black a-burnin’ in, and 
could be traced all down her face. No, I will 
not hold my tongue, Brown; I'll tell him what 
he’s a-darin’ for to call me a brand indeed.” 
Well, Mrs. Righton she can’t a-bear ing, and 
kep’ a-urgin’ me on. 

I says, “ You’re a ey pa are, as makes 
that poor thing your wife all of a tremble, as well 
she may be, for I’ve seen the bruises on her my- 
self.” So Brown he gets up and says, “ Now I 
tell you what it is, Martha, if you don’t hold your 
tongue Ill put you out of the room i. 
“Na fF says, “ Brown, that you never will, for,” 
I says, “I’ve got legs as can carry me, and I'll 
i myself.” Up jumps Mrs. Righton and give 

rown a proper settin’ down, for she says, “ Mr. 
Brown, please for to remember as this is my room.” 
So Brown he was down ina moment, through 
pe the gentleman, and says, “ I asks par- 
ion. 


Righton he’s a jolly fellow, and says, “Oh! 
bother rows, let ’s all be friends, and Ill make a 
bowl of punch,” and so he did, and never did I 
taste better, and then he mr, Je song as made me 
nearly die of laughture, and begun for to think as 
we was goin’ to be happy after all. Whether it 
was the punch or the song, as wis about “ Coal- 
black Rose,” I don’t know, but somethin’ or an- 
other brought up them beastly blacks agin. 

Sadling was n’t spoke to, and why need he 
come a-shovin’ of his nose into other parties’ con- 
versations, as come through me a-sayin’ as rum 
was made “ut of pineapples, and Righton a-reply- 
in’ as it ,:owed in Jamaica, where they've been 
a pepperin’ them niggers. “Serve ’em right," 
says I, “the black butchers,” throwed off m 
guard as the Sayin’ is. “ Sufferin’ righteous,” 
at adling. “as the carnal mind persecutes.” 
I bust out a laughin’ and was' pretty nigh choked 
through the punch goin’ the wrong way, and Sad- 
ling = it was a judgment on me. I could n’t 
stand that from him, so I says, “ Don’t you be too 
handy with your pp scogane young man, as may 
come home to you afore you dies.” Brown, he 
says, “ Martha, stash it.” I says, “ Never.” 

Mrs. Righton, she says, “ Let her speak, and if 
that thing’s a man let him answer,” for she want- 
ed to have it out with him, through his wife bein’ 
kep’ up-stairs along with the infant as was 
a-cryin’. Sadling says, “I pities you.” 

I says, “ Well you may, in havin’ such a fellow 
as you in the family,” for my tongue was set free, 
ac the children was gone, and his wife not there. 
“ Now,” I says, let you 
that if ever you lifts your han in that r 
wife of yourd 23 you knows you did in that situa- 


tion not six weeks back, that day as I came in 
sudden, I’ll turn you inside out. You know as [ 
could do it, and I will.” I says, “You black 
hearted, tallow-faced sneak. Now,” I says, “I 
come out to make myself agreeable, and I means 
to do it; but,” I says, “you take warning.” | 
really was a-bilin’ over to see how he treated that 
— woman. Bless you, he dropped into his 

ts; as the sayin’ is. I says, “ Don’t speak not 
another word—I don’t want to part man and 
wife, but I’ll stand up for her.” 

I knowed I got the fellow on the hip, as was 
afraid of Righton through his being trustee to 
Mrs. Sadling’s bit of money, as her husband has 
tried to get hold on over and over again, and 
would have done it but for me a-givin’ Mrs. Right- 
on the office, ’cos you see that Sadling’s first wife 
were the widder of a uncle of mine through mar 
riage with his first wife. So Sadling he looks 
round and says as he did n’t know why I attack 
tedhim. I says, “Shall I tell you?” Well, that 
settled him, so he says, “I forgive you; let us 
shake hands.” 

I says, “ Never will I be double-faced. I'm 
not a-goin’ to shake hands with you till I sees 
how you behaves, and we ’ll talk more about that 
next Christmas, as is a time for family meetings 
as general produces good feelin’s.” Just then 
Mrs. Sadling she come in a-sayin’ as she was 
anxious about the baby, and would like for to 
home. If you’d seen that Sadling how ready 
was, though in general that contradictory. Off 
they went, and I sa “ Good-night” to him, 
though I did n’t give him my hand, but only re 
marks, “ Remenher what I ’ve said as I 'll cer 
tainly stick to.” 

hen they was gone Brown give me a bit ofa 
talking to, as he says he did n’t want no words 
when we got home. So I says, “I ’umbly asks 
pardon, Mrs. Righton, if I’ve been and said any- 
thing as would cause unpleasantness, as is not 
my ‘abits.” She says, “Mrs. Brown, I'd give 
the world if I could tackle anybody like as you 
do, for I never see such a woman for putting any 
one down.” 

I says, “ Them as deserves it I 'll always give 
it to, for if there is anything as I hates in this 
world its ’umbug; but,” I says, “it’s a-striki 
twelve, and here ’s a happy New Year to us 
and my only hope is as we shall act as well by 
the year as it will by us, for all years is much the 
same, and a great deal capes upon how you 
takes things in this life, an may the present mo 
ment be the worst of our lives,” as makes Right- 
on say, “ Brayvo,” and Mrs. Righton she give me 
a kiss, and we had a kiss all round; and Brown, 
he says, “ Martha, you're a old” — but I would 
n’t let him say no more, and home we goes. 


truthful 
it in 


The Hawheye-man gives a pretty 
ilt boy life in the f . 


picture of s ollowi 
sketch. e have all seen something 
our travels through the county :— 

“T hope nothing will happen to that boy,” a 


cross passenger. remarked, anxiously, as we were 
speeding northward from Chicago. 


The boy in question was about seven years old. 
He was entertaining the ers by running 
up and down the aisle, shouting like a Comanche 
Indian. He would run to the rear door, kick the 
panels and shout “Ho!” Then he would run to 
the forward door, kick it and yell “ ~ 
When this performance began to grow 
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ing with the monotony, the would lend it a 
little variety by ing to look into a passenger’s 
face, while at the same time he would strike at 
him and shriek, “1711 kill you!” It was very in- 
teresting, and we all loved the infant. Now and 
then his mother would say, “Sammy, Sammy, 
dear, you must n’t strike the gentleman ; perha 
the gentleman does ‘n’t like it.” And then the 
gentleman would lie like a Trojan, and say, “Oh, 
yes, he didn’t mind it; he liked little boys.” 
‘And so we were worried and nervous, for fear the 
child might get hurt. We fairly grew with anx- 
iety. He stopped at my seat, snatched the lap 
tablet out of my hands and roared “Gimmy that 

cil!” and when his mother said, “ Why Sam- 
my, I am afrai 7 disturb the gentleman,” Sam- 
my yelled, “I'll kill him!” was so anxious 
about him. that I watched him all the way down 
the aisle to see if he would n’t fall and break his 
neck. So we all sat and watched him, with con- 
cern written all over our faces. The boy 
snatched an apple away from the fat passenger, 
kicked the cross passenger’s valise, made faces at 
the sad passenger, and hit the man on the wood- 
box twice with a stick. Once, and only once, he 
made an offer to slap the woman who talks bass, 
but she glared down at him with a croak that 
made his hair stand on end, and he avoided her 
during the rest of the trip. At last, just as he 
was rushing up to the forward door, to kick it, 
the impetuous brakeman banged it open to an- 
nounce a station. He cracked that boy on the 
head with the brazen knob, and the boy acted 
very much as he would have acted had he been 
shot with a catapult, and it took all the ice-water 
in the cooler to cool off his head, and the boy 
was effectually quieted down. 

And it was really pleasant to see the wearied 
look of anxious concerti pass off the passengers’ 
faces, after the brakeman dropped the boy. The 
cross passenger's grim face relaxed like a May 
morning, the fat passenger winked at the man on 
the wood-box, who was still rubbing his ‘knuckles 
with an air of tender interest, the sad passenger 
hummed a merry little air, and the woman who 
talks bass gave a cheerful croak which was inter- 
preted to mean laughter. Four passengers, 
whose names I could not learn, gave the aston- 
ished brakeman fifty cents apiece. The boy with 
his head swathed up in wet handkerchiefs re- 
mained comparatively quiet. 


Perhaps no schoolboy’s composition has ever 


put “the Father of his Country” on a stranger 
moral basis than this: “George Washington 
was‘a little boy what once lived in Verginny what 

a nax give him by his old man. Wen 
Georges old man foun out what George an the 
nother boy done, he called George too him an he 
ses,"George Washington who cutted the bark 
ofen the cherry tree? George ses i did Tha old 
man sais you dic George sais i did and i cannot 
tell a li. “Why cant you tell a li sais the old man. 
Coz sais George if i tell a li this here fellarl blow 
on me and then ill be spanked twict. Thats rite 
sais the old man wenever yer get in to trouble 
the esyist'way out is tha best.” 


They were speaking of Count -——, a man of 
the world, but of coevlcnaita wit. A lady re- 
marked, “ The count is like a glass without foil, 


cmd polished, but incapable of reflect- 
ng.” 


Of intellect twirl 


The gem puzzle has caused considerable do- 
mestic unhappiness, but the latest development 
is related by a disgusted married man :— 

The gem puzzle or the boss puzzle, or the boss 
nuisance, whichever it is, has played a serious 


omy in the history of my family and.of my friends. ° 
na 


n unfortunate moment, some days ago (male- 
dictions be on it ), I invested ten cents in the “ fif- 
teen” puzzle. I thought I had obtained my 
money’s worth, but, alas! I had purchased ten 
nights wakefulness and fifteen times more fami 
feud than I had reckoned on. I thought as 
carried the wretched little instrument of torture 
home in my ket how happy I was to have it, 
and instead of that, I have not known what it is 
to be happy since its shadow darkened my doors. 
On the first night I worked over it until 
1 A. M., although the hardest work I had was to 
keep my wife and eldest daughter from seizing it. 
I went to bed with a headache, disappointed and 
mad, but determined. I awoke in the morning 
with a headache and found my daughter of fifteen 
at “fifteen.” She was late at school that day, 
and I reached my office two hours behind time. 
It was the roth of the month, but I dated all my 
letters 15th, and one of them after the old ftyle, 
“13—15—14.” That evening I was forced to 
use paternal and marital authority to keep the 
peace — and the pieces, I may add. It never oc- 
curred to us to buy another puzzle. I worked all 
the evening hard, and got pretty mad, not because 
I could n’t do it, but because that busybody of a 
wife persisted in telling me how to move the 
blocks — as if she knew any better than I did! 

The next evening my mother-in-law came to 
tea with us. She said she had done the “ fifteen” 
puzzle several times, 

“ Not with 11—10,” I said, “nor with 15— 
14. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. 

“ Well, there must have been some of the other 
numbers out of sequence, too,” I said. 

“No,” she. still insisted, “nothing but 15— 
1 ” 

“a and u are sure you did n’t lift one out?” 
continued I ske ically. 

“Of course I did n’t,” she retorted with asper- 
ity; “do you think I cheat and tell falsehoods ?” 

Whereupon I gulped down my sneaking sus- 
picions on that subject, arid replied very blandly 
(because she has money, and my wife, Fannie, 
has only one sister), “ Certainly not, mother dear! 
but then I thought perhaps it was accidental.” 
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“Well, Mr. C.,” she said excitedly, and rising 
from the table, “ you must take me for an idiot 


to think I could lift a block by accident.” 
“Can you do the 


itless bank account. 


“I don’t know,” she replied ‘curtly, as she 
swept out of the room with that dignity which is 


born alone of the consciousness of possessing 
cords of U. S. registered 4s or other truck of a 
similar nature. 

Fanny came down very cross, and said, “ Ed- 

ward, I think you were extremely rude.” 

“Possibly,” said I, “but she can’t do 15 — 14, 

if I was.” ; 

Nothing more was said, and Fanny went off to 
bed early. I did 

Trut 3s runs in my wife’s family, and con- 
sequently I was tortured with the belief that my 
mother-in-law had done “15— 14,” and if she 
had done’ it, it was possible, and if it was possi- 
ble, I would do it; so I worked until half-past 
twelve. When. I went upstairs Fanny was 
awake, but an awkward silence reigned supreme. 
That was the first time for sixteen years that I 
had failed to kiss her good-night, except when 
we were not together. 

The next evening my daughter declared she 
could do “11— 10” or “15—14,” so after tea 
we went at it 27 e¢ armis, or in other words deter- 
mined to vie without arms. She fooled arou 
over those blocks an hour, until I got so nervous 
and provoked with the stupid way she moved 
them that I would have slapped her had she only 
been A circle of five or seven is the 
only legitimate way to move, and instead of that 
she traveled all over the board. Finally she 
changed the location of the vacant square, and 
declared she had done it. I sent her to bed. 

The next day was Sunday, and really, for me, a 

day. of rest. hout the Litany, when the 
congregation murmured “Good Lord, deliver 
us,” I sijently added, “ from the puzzle of fifteen.” 
But our climax came on the following evening, 
when asserted, and insisted, that she her- 
self, with her mother, had done “15—14.” I 
said she had n't; that it could n’t be done with- 
out some trick, and that I did n’t believe it. We 
had. been cool and had n’t kissed since the row. 
She replied that I was insulting, and I answered 
that if her mother said she could do “15 — 14,” 
fair and square, she said what was not true, and 
that'she knew it was n't true when she said so. 
Fanny, thereat, said that she never could have 
‘believed that I could so far forget myself. I re- 
plied to the effect that her mother had told a lie, 
and that perhaps it was not the first one. 

he next morning Fanny ‘went to her mother’s, 

and sent a note saying that until I knew how to 
treat her and her mothér with respect she would 
not return, and she never will if I have to ac- 
knowledge first that her mother can 
14,” because she can’t, and there’s the end of it. 


when the animal lags a 


puzzle again?” I asked, 
moved by a satanic instinct to prove to her that 
she was wrong, and utterly unmindful of her lim- 


exclaimed the phonograph, in tones t 
amazingly like those iffki 


at the sound as if he had -been 
electric 


KATIE'S ANSWER, 


Katie’ 
But her epee, 


Till one mornin’ we wint for a 
Whin, demure as a bride by my si 
The darlint! she sat, 

Wid the wickedest hat 
*Neath purty girl’s chin iver tied. 


so nate. 


Thin I felt my: 
Uv the love at me 


That would never de M 
‘Though I lived to be wrinkled and owld. 
An’ I said, “ If I dared to do so, 

I'd lit 
arms roun: 

‘An’ be stalin’ a taste 
Uv thim lips that are coaxin’ me 


Thin she blushed a more illigant 


« Would ye like me to dhrive, Mr. Ted?” 


The h has given away a pair of lov- 
ers. will be more careful in future, unless . 
the old man rigs up a telephone. Here is the 
story as told by the friends of the parties :— 
Young Smiffkins was somewhat surprised, but 
highly elated, when he received a polite invitation 
from Scroggins to come up and take a crust— 
which meant a that, too, when he had 
spent the very eveni ore in the sweet society. 
of Miss Matilda Jane Belegafais. It is needless 
to say that he was promptly on hand. 
“ Matilda Jane,” said the old gentleman, when | 
the dinner was over, “did you ever hear the 
phonograph in active operation ?” wis ey 
“ No, pa, but I should like to,” answered the. 
maiden, who wished to humor her parent’s scien- 
Well, my dear, you shall, T bought one the. 
“ Well, m x s t one f 
day before an gi You will find it under the, 
a in the front parlor. I forgot to take it up 
stairs last night, when I Jeft you and Smiffkins 
conversing on church festivals.” 
Matilda brought the machine, and the old man 
wound it up, remarking that he had set it just be- 


fore going to bed. The family circle and ong or 
two of Scroggins’s cronies, who happened to be 
pwr listened with a great deal 


interest as 
t slowly revolved. 4 
“Thank God! the old fool’s gone st last! 

Smiffkins. “I thought 


Breaks 


the 


hateful old thing would sit up all night,” con- 


the stillness, and then the horse epri forward 
touched by an 


f 


An’ her ankles so nate, ° 
She dazed an’ she bothered me too, 
An’ me heart — srrah! thin how xt batet © 
That grow in her garden 
But I the dead, 
Till che wid's tose of her head, 
“If I ’d known that today 
Ye ’d have nothing to say, \ 
I ’d have gone wid my cousin instead.” / 
An’ she said, widout raisin’ a head, F 
An’ her eyes lookin’ down, 
. A Yorkville young lady has invented a capital 
plan to keep a horse up to his pace when she sets 
out riding with her lover. She does n’t like the 
use bf the whip, and so, 
little in his gait, she turns 
. rosy lips, and then an emphatic smack . 
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tinued the wonderful invention, in a voice that 
was unmistakably that of Matilda Jane. “ Well, 

own darling, we ’ll make up for lost time. 
Yum— yum!” ejaculated the revolving cylinder, 
with a decided os don’t, 
darling! you must n’t! Yum—yum!” it-pro- 
peor in the tones of Matilda Jane. 

After that the instrument grew incoherent and 
mixed up, as it were. A subdued osculatory 
sound, mingled with deep-drawn sighs and occa- 
sional whispered protests in the. Matilda Jane 
voice were all that could be distinguished, till it 
suddenly blurted out: “Well, I suppose old 
Scrog will be coming dowa stairs with a club un- 
less I clear out.” 

Another silence, broken by yum-yums, and then 
ina softer voice the cylinder concluded: “ There; 
must go now. Good—yum —night— yum 

I'll ae dad ask you to dinner tomorrow 
m— m 

this time Matilda Jane had fainted, and 
Smiffkins’s face looked like a green cheese; but 
old Scroggins gazed upon them grimly, after the 
fashion of a graven image, and the rest, of the 
company seemed to be rather amused than other- 


Smiffkins t a mountain howitzer next 
day, and went to look for Edison. 


you 
yum. 


should never ask 

to call on them at their offices. If 

they do the result is apt to resemble the follow- 

scene :— 

late the. cian, end 

George and she were engaged, and George had a 

case. He had a galley of solid nonpareil on his 

frame, which he was about to lock up and prove. 

eats a girl, shook her hand and 

called her his darling. She eyed the galley and 
than before. 

y, dear,” she said, still eying the galley 

by are them the things you print 


ly. 
matter, 


“Yes, love,” said George, tly taking her 
hand and leading her toward the door. Good. 
by, darling !” he said. 

“ By-by, Doddy ; be sure you come tonight.” 

“Dear me,” she soliloquized, “how George 
loves me! He nearly sobbed when I touched 
those funny little bits of thingummies.” 

George, moodily, “I wish all women were in — 
heaven. 


Poets are not always appreciated, as the follow- 
court scene will show: — 
Is this William Johnson?” asked his Honor 
as A first prisoner toed the mark. 


so,” was the curt reply. 


pose I am. 
“Very well. It having been established: that 
your name is Johnson, and that you are a poet, 
me to state you are charged with entering 


a grocery store on Grand River Avenue and offer- 
ing to trade a fourteen-verse ballad, entitled, 
‘ Other Days,’ even up for a codfish weighing two 
pounds. Am I correct thus far?” 
so,” was-the indifferent reply. 
“ Well, sir, chapter second opens with the re- 
ply of the grocer that he cared not who wrote the 
lads of the nation so long as he sold the cod- 
fish, and he refused the exchange. Thereupon 
you berated. him as a mercenary wretch, got put 
out-doors, and as you continued to stand and 
shout, and berate, and draw a were 
athered in, and here you are. Have you any 
hing,” sighed th 
“It’s no use saying anything,” sighed the poet. 
“Very well. The returns from your township 
elect you to the Work House for sixty days by a 
large majority, and your ballad goes with you. 


“Do you know I dreamed of you the other. 
night?” said an audacious young lady to her 
backward lover. 

“Indeed! And may I venture to ask what 
was the dream ?” 

“Oh, nothing much. I thought you asked me 
to marry you.” 

erly : “ And did you consent?” 

“ Why, you see, you asked in such an indirect 
and way that 1 would not give you an 
answer.” 

_ “Ah, my dear Julia, how can I thank you for 
this opportunity ? Let me ask you now fairly and 
direct! y- Will you marry me? 

_ “No, sir, I won't.” 


Sentimental dialogue between a young marriec 


couple : — 
e,—“O adored Virginie! Is it ible you 
= in wearing another woman’s on your 
ea ” 
She,—“O darling Paul! Is it ible you 
jmwearing another buck’s skin on your 


“In speaking of your uncle Durandeau, why 
do you always say, ‘Our far away relative’?” 

“Plain enough, — because we turned him 
of-doors.” 


“ Boy, it seems to me this fish is not fresh ?” 
“I can't say, sir. I have been here only eight 


A httle billing, 
a wom 
ittle comi 
And going 


wil” 
And that ends it. 
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“ Yes, darling!” said Doddy, 
She swept her taper fingers over t " 
squabbling the entire eater. 
“Bless you, my dar ing ” said George, chok- 
ingly, the sweat pouring down his face. 4 
looked ap at him and said, — ———— 
“Why, Doddy, dear, it’s all in little pieces, i 
a’n’t it?” of 
, A bunch of flowers, i 
A book or two, : 
| 
You are: 
You worked that rhyme 
Just one too far. 
“And It ends right there? 
ro! no, it don’t ; 
ce: coming home 
She says “ I won't, 
And that begins it. i 


“FOURTH OF F¥ULY. 


| 
{ | 
EARLY MORNING. 
/ 
LR 
WA 
LATE AT NIGHT. 
3 


